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TEMPTATION AND ATONEMENT 


BY MRS. GORE, 


(Concluded from page 728 of our November number.) 


CHAPTER XII. 


She lies upon her pillow, pale, 
And moans within her sleep : . 
Or wakeneth with a patient smile 


And striveth not to weep. Proctor. 


her daughters to their new residence, was attended knowledge of the world, 
with fewer vexations than had been anticipated brother-in-law. 


byany member of the family. To quit a large | 
london house for a small one, is a mortifying | 
thing. Butto remove from London to the country 
under any possible circumstances, creates so many 
novel interests and ensures so many refreshing en- 
joyments, as to afford little leisure for regret. The 
spring was opening so deliciously, and the small 
but well-planted gardens at Langley Bank were 
so bright with lilaes and so peopled with nightin- 
gales, that the two girls, who had been long weaned 
from country pleasures, could scarcely contain theit 
delight. It was such a relief to escape from the 
cross-questioning of their fashionable circle — from 


the condolences of pretended friends, — from the | 


impotent advice of busy-bodies ! 

But, above all, both of them were sustained, 
throughout the changes created by their change of 
fortunes, by the certainty of being unchangeably 
beloved. 
perienced, had stimulated rather than relaxed the 
courtship of those to whom, in their brighter days, 
they had been a little too apt to play the tyrant ; 
and both Sir Henry Fletcher and Colonel Larpent 
were to come down and visit them, the moment 
they felt sufficiently settled in their new abode. 

“Not that there is the least chance of Fletcher's 
waiting for that,” whispered Cissy to her sister, as 
they were strolling together through the shrubberies, 
the evening after their arrival in Hertfordshire. 
“His impetuous temper will never submit to wait 
till he is summoned. We shall be sure to have 
him at Langley before any thing is in its place, or 
we have aroom ready toreceive him. And there is 
really some excuse for a person’s hurrying out of 
town in such weather. Summer has come before 
its time.” 

Sophia replied by a sober discussion of the eapa- 
bilities of the cottage, and the possibility of adapt- 
ing the few favourite articles of furniture they 
had retained, to their present wants. But though 


not altogether prepared to enlarge upon the lover- 
like impetuosity of Colonel Larpent, (who was 
VOL, XII1.—NO. CLVI. 


The reverse of fortune they had ex- | 


| ten 


years older than the affianced husband of 


_Cecilia,) she felt convinced that many days would 


 fordshire. 


not elapse before he also found his way into Hert- 
A little disappointed that he had nat 


accompanied Sir Henry to Bruton Street, to see 
MEANWHILE the removal of Mrs. Colston and | them off, she attributed his absence to his better 


| 
j 
| 
| 
( 
! 


than his wild Irish 
Already a family man, he knew 
by experience the inconvenience of having 
strangers present in the hurry of leaving town for 
a journey; above all, of leaving, as they were 
doing, a house they were to see no more. 

Still, as the days passed on, and every thing 
was arranged in their cheerful drawing-room, 
dining-room, and study, as though Langley Bank 
had known no other inmates than its present ten- 
ants, flowers disposed about the house, and Rover 
established on the hearth-rug with the most dogged 


ir | sense of proprietorship, even Sophia began to think 


| that Colonel Larpent, if he did not come, might 


| 





at least write to explain the cause of his absence. 

For Sir Henry Fletcher was there. The joyous 
warin-hearted Fletcher was nearly as much at 
home there as Rover. He had helped to move 
the furniture. He had helped to place the flowers. 
lie had even helped to mow the lawn. It was 
even he who had found out a corner in the drawing- 
room for Mrs, Colston’s arm-chair and work-table, 
secure from any influx of draughts, after all the 
rest of the party had given up the point. But for 
him, they should have disbelieved the possibility of 
their little meadow and orchard affording pasturage 
for a couple of cows, in addition to the pony which 
was to draw their mother’s pony-chaise. But for 
him, they should never have devised the partner- 
ship-account with a neighbouring farmer, for 
facilitating the transit of their letters to and from 
the post. 

Sir Henry had, in short, made himself not only 
useful but indispensable. An Irish education, he 
pretended, had accustomed him to make shifts ; 
and he claimed to be the best person in the world 
for knowing how to do without any thing and 
every thing it contained, so long as those he loved 


shared his deprivations, 


-_ 


His cheerful spirits, in short, converted every 
inconvenience into an enjoyment ; and before the 
expiration of a week he had so wrought upon the 
affections of the whole family, as to obtain 


the old lady’s intervention with Cecilia to relent 
3 N 
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in his favour. All was now settled. Before the 
close of the month, their wedding was to be quietly 
and privately solemnized in the parish church ; 
and before the end of the summer, Mrs. Colston 
and Sophia, in spite of the delight they were al- 
beginning to take in the cottage, were to 
join them at Newtown Fletcher, to spend the 
autumn months. 
Still no Colonel Larpent ! 


and silence were freely discussed among them ; 


At first his absence | 





Mrs. Colston fearing he might be ill, — Sophia, 


happy lovers convinced that he was busied in pre- 
paration for the same felicity that awaited them- 
selves. But as the weeks passed on, they ceased 
to talk of him, tried not to look anxious when the 


letter bag was placed upon the table, and endea- | 
voured to appear full of faith, when Sophia, in | 


adverting to her solitary evening walks with 
Rover, described them as in the opposite direction 
from the London road. 

But when alone together, Sir Henry and Cecilia 
argued over the matter without reserve ; the latter 
asserting her fears that her sister’s dignified reserve 
had wounded the over-susceptible nature of the 
Colonel; the former, pshawing away all allusion 
to Larpent’s sensibility, and declaring him to be 
a cold-blooded fellow. 

“He may not have fancied himself formally 
invited by my mother. He may perhaps feel 
affronted,” pleaded Cecilia, who was sincerely | 
attached to her amiable and gentlemanly brother- 





in-law. 

“ Affronted! hang him. Is this a moment for 
forms and ceremonies?” cried the impetuous Sir 
Henry. “He ought either to have carried the | 
walls by assault, as I did; or written to explain | 
what kept him away.” 

“Depend on it he would have done so, but for 
some accident,—some unfortunate misunderstand- 
ing,” urged Cecilia. “I know him. I feel sure 
of him. There does not exist a more honourable | 
or high-principled man.” 

“Or a colder hearted.” 

“No, no! Will you never believe that people 
feel as they ought, because they are a little less | 
wrong-headed than yourself? Believe me, Larpent 
is as truly attached to Sophia as a man can be ; | 


and you would do me a real kindness and favour | 
by setting off to London, to ascertain what has 
befallen him.” 

“Set off to London! when here, by your side, 
my own dearest, I can just as readily supply the 
answer? The illness that has befallen him is 
simply the malady common to his years, an ague- | 
fit of prudence.” | 

“You mean, then, that I am to prepare myself. 
for finding you, ten years hence, ungrateful and | 
unprincipled? Quite right to shake your head! | 
You would do better to hide your face. But if | 
you expect me to forgive your illiberality, my 
dear Fletcher, off with you to London, and do my 
spiriting gently.” 

Sir Henry obeyed, though not very gently ; for 
he grumbled sadly at going ; and the day follow- 
ing his arrival in town, a hurried letter commu- 
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nicated the startling intelligence that Colone! 
Larpent had left town, that he was Supposed to 
have even quitted England. His house was let 
for a year; his family removed into the country 

The blow was borne by Sophia Colston a8 she 
was in the habit of. bearing every thing, with the 
best of sense and the best of feeling. But Cissy 
was less patient ; and when Sir Henry, after two 
days’ absence, which he bemoaned as though it 
were two months, returned to the cottage, she 


| seemed disposed to resent upon him the. scandalous 
that some of the children were indisposed ; and the | 


conduct of Colonel Larpent. In the warmth of 
her indignation in behalf of her ill-used Sister, she 
could not forgive poor Fletcher for belonging to 
the same sex as the fugitive. cal 

“Don’t be unjust!” cried he. Don’t quarre] 
with me for what is no fault of mine ; or quarrel 
with Larpent for what is oniy half a fault of his, 
Your sister broke off the match. He obeyed her 
but too implicitly. What would you have said to 
me, pray, had I resisted your orders to hurry off 
to London, when I wanted so much to remain 
here ?” 

“It is cruel to laugh at me. The cases, 
Heaven knows, are not parallel; and you, who 
love Sophia as a sister, ought to feel as indignant 
as I do.” 

“And cannot you see, my darling, that I am 
trying to make the best of a bad business? Were 
I to meet Larpent again, it would cost me some 
forbearance to abstain from knocking him down, 
But nothing should induce me to exchange a word 
with him again. To tell you the truth, (for how 
can I keep back any thing from you, even though 


perhaps I ought to have my tongue burnt for 


blabbing,) to tell you the truth, dear Cissy, I am 
far more disgusted than yourself by the Colonel's 
conduct ; for I find that, previous to making up 
his mind to sneak out of the business, be had an 
interview with Boscawen, in order to ascertain, 
definitively, whether the smallest chance existed 
of your recovery of the estate.” 

* Knough, enough!” cried Cecilia, stopping her 
ears. “For mercy’s sake never let me hear his 
name again! That a woman so every way 
superior as Sophia should have squandered her 


| affections on so pitiful a creature !” 


“You would have stopped your ears in far 
greater indignation, my dear girl,” rejoined Sir 


| Henry, ‘* had you been present while I was cross- 


questioning old Boscawen, and giving him his 
instructions about the settlements. Will you 
believe that he persists in regretting the hastiness 
with which Sophia declined the overtures of Sir 
Mark? Concerning her preference for Larpent, 
he seems to know nothing; and, under all the 
circumstances, it was not for me to enlighten his 
mind. But he protests that, throughout his 
negociations with the fellow at Hartington, 
nothing can have been more gentlemanly, liberal, 
or respectful than his conduct. All Sir Mark 
now seems to desire is, that you should regard him 
as a kinsman, who has done no more than main- 
tain his just rights, as any other man would have 
done. And Boscawen declares that his proposals 
for the hand of Sophia, were actuated quite a8 
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by the desire of compensation to some part | believing also that nothing would afford greater 
of your father’s family, as by the ambition of a consolation to the two kind-hearted girls than to 
man who, by his peculiar circumstances, has been | hear of the prosperity of a spot they loved so well, 
kept out of the sphere of society to which he is | the old lady’s letters were filled with accounts of 
entitled, to replace himself in it by an union with | the improvements effected by Sir Mark, and the 
a well-bred, well-connected, and well-conditioned benefits he was conferring on the village. 


wife.” 

“You really seem as if you were pleading his 
cause,” murmured Cecilia. 

“Tam repeating only the words of old Boscawen, 
who appears to have a sort of fatherly interest in 
your affairs, and cannot bear that you should be 
wholly ousted out of the Hartington property. 
Moreover, dearest Cissy, I am just now so mar- 
vellously in conceit with matrimony, that I 
eannot help saying [ think Sophy would be 
happier with the power of doing good on an 
extended scale, than as the repining single woman 


} 


in narrow circumstances, into which she must | 
| hours at Langley, when her sister was gone? For 


subside, when, in the course of nature, her mother 
is removed,” . 

“But since you have promised that she shall 
reside with us /” 

“Quite a different thing from residing in a 


house of her own, with half-a-dozen thousands a_ 





faintly escaped the lips of poor Sophia. 
moment afterwards, the troubled element resumed 


“Forgotten and superseded every where!” 
But a 


its usual pure serenity ; and she asked forgiveness 


of Heaven if, in a single bitter moment, she had 
overlooked the happiness of the greatest number, 


in her solitary cares. 

Meanwhile the preparations for Cecilia’s wedding 
were nearly completed. The simple trousseay 
preparing for her, was already sent home ; and 
Sophia could not but feel that the greatest of her 
remaining comforts was about to be withdrawn. 
How should she exist during so many solitary 


Mrs. Colston who, thanks to the agitations of the 
last year, had progressed ten in age and infirmities, 


| was now in the habit of dozing away her evenings ; 


i 


i 


year to expend in making people happy. Children | 


of her own, tenants of her own, poor of her own, 
would serve to develop the prodigious bump of 
benevolence with which that excellent head of 
hers seems to be encumbered.” 

Cecilia heaved a heavy sigh. Now that her 
vulgar cousin was out of sight, she was almost 
afraid that Sir Harry’s view of the case was just. 

“T am not afraid you should attribute my 
change of opinion to covetousness of the dowery 
promised by the new baronet,” added Sir Henry, 
laughing, “or I should think it right to apprize 
you that, if Sophy became his wife fifty times 


over, I would accept nothing at his hands, We | 


have enough to live and be happy on, Cissy, with- 
out pledging our independence to any one.” 

This assurance was rewarded with one of 
Cecilia’s sweetest smiles. But it was a smile that 
soon gave way to a careful expression, when she 
came to reflect on the saddened years in store for 
her dear sister. She, too, began almost to regret 


that the nature of Sophia’s engagements to the 


time-serving Larpent, had been such as to prevent | 


her giving even a moment’s consideration to the 
proposals of Sir Mark Colston. ‘Though his 
exterior was unpleasing, his conduct afforded 
evidence of the most amiable disposition: and it 
was thenceforward included in her secret list of 
grievances against the treacherous Colonel, that 
he had been the means of preventing Sophia from 
assuming at Hartington Hall the place to which 
she was so well entitled, and to which she would 
have rendered such ample justice. 

Though the correspondence of the Colstons 
with Hartington Rectory was now modified by 
the awkwardness of any allusion to Colonel 


and her poor daughter felt that her frame of mind 
was no longer such as to render it either pleasant 
or profitable to fall back upon her own reflections. 
Miss Colston sometimes thought she shonld be 
happier if officiating as governess to the children 
of that beloved Charles to whom she had found 
the cruel courage to refuse her hand. 

Of those children, so long adopted as her own, 
she was perpetually thinking ; perpetually won- 
dering what they were about, and dreading lest 
they should be worried by the over-solicitude of 
their grandmother. They had not proved ungrate- 
ful. They had not deserted her. There was no 


' reason that she should withdraw her affections from 
| them. 


At Hartington Rectory, however, the little 
creatures were enjoying themselves with a zest for 
country pleasures, known only to children whose 
walks have been long restricted to the dreary, 
sooty, flowerless monotony of a London square, or 
the formal parade of the parks. Grandmamma’s 
garden and grandpapa’s village had always consti- 
tuted their Eden; and now that there was no 
prudent father at hand to control the ramblings 
of the nurses, they were perpetually exploring the 


green lanes of the neighbourhood, or bringing 


home garlands of wild-flowers from Warling-wood. 
Nowhere were the honeysuckles in which they 
delighted, so abundant; and the silver bells of 
the lilies of the valley were succeeded by a pro- 


fusion of wild strawberries, with which it was the 
“delight of the little girls to fill their baskets for 


the breakfast-table of Mr. and Mrs. Wigswell. 
It was in one of these expeditions they made 


acquaintance with John Downing’s niece. With 


feelings very different from those which direeted 


the steps of those happy and innocent creatures 


Larpent, Mrs. Wigswell, believing that the en- | 
gagement of her widowed son-in-law had been | 
haunt; fancying, perhaps, that her prayers would 


broken off by mutual desire, felt no seruple in 


describing her joy at being in possession of her 


grandchildren for a twelvemonth to come; and | under the ill-fated roof of the cottage. 


along the Hams, and into the entangled recesses 
of the wood, did Esther, day after day, and as if 
by mechanical impulse, wander towards that fatal 


ascend more surely thence to Heaven, than from 
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On .the very spot from whence an evil eye | over itsinmates. Take off your bonnet, 
had watched the fatal encounter between her | my good girl, and replace your unele’s Suna.” 
cousins, did she love to sit,—wan, weary, heart- | coat in the chest. No travelling for either i 
broken ; the tears stealing down her face when- | at present!” neg 
ever the unusual sweetness of the atmosphere| Entreaties,—prayers,—tears,—all were unavaij. 
reminded her that summer was come again ; that | ing. 
years of sorrow were waving their leaden wings| “The hour you quit Hartington, and a day 
triumphantly over her head; and that she was | before you are able to reach your destination» 
farther than ever from all hope of reunion with | said Sir Mark, “the secret of Luke Downing wis 
him for whose sake alone those years had been | be in government keeping. The same ship that 
hitherto endured without a murmur. Sometimes | takes you to America, shall convey also the 
her quiet sorrow burst forth into moans and | denouncement of his guilt. I cannot afford 4 
ejaculations. The day for patience was past.| lose you as neighbours,” continued he, with 
The disappointments she had undergone, the | grim smile, on hearing muttered curses escape the 
persecutions by which they had been imbittered, | lips of the helpless old man. “The parish of 
had rendered her desperate. If her arch-enemy | Hartington must not be deprived of its active ang 
of the Hall had chanced to encounter her in that | excellent clerk ; and still less can I bear to give 
lonely spot, he had twice as much to fear from | up the hope of some day or other overcoming the 
the meeting, as the half-distracted Esther. repugnance of a girl, whom I can forgive fo, 

For with him originated her present despair. | fancying herself too pretty for a hard-favoured 
True to his word, her uncle had prepared every | cross-grained fellow like myself. Don’t tum 
thing for their departure for New York. With | away so pettishly, Esther!. You shall be my wife 
well-contrived precautions, all had been pre-| yet; or Luke Donovan’s neck will pay for your 
arranged. <A letter was prepared for the good | coy perversity.” 
pastor, acquainting him that his poor old clerk, Esther Harman, even amid her tears, felt almost 
desirous of having his eyes closed by his surviving | thankful for the brutality of his courtship ; sinee, 
son, and unwilling to discompose his fortitude by | without reference to her uncle or cousin, it justi- 
a solemn parting with his benefactor and friends | fied the hatred with which she was beginning to 
of half a century, had preferred a furtive depar- | regard him. But when, hour after hour, and day 
ture from the village. To his venerable comrade, ; after day, these threats and these sarcasms were 
Jukes the wheelwright, he bequeathed in this | renewed, her spirits sank under the ordeal, she 
letter his household possessions; and having | grew peevish, nervous, and hysterical. Her poor 
collected in a bundle the necessaries for their | old uncle was too thoroughly miserable to admit 
journey, and stowed away in the poor old man’s | of her leaving him alone to his misfortunes ; or 
pocket-book all that remained to him of worldly | she would have quitted the village to seek service 
pelf, they were literally in the act of quitting the | elsewhere. And Sir Mark, feeling his advantage, 
cottage, on their way to the London road where | pursued it with unmanly cruelty. 





public conveyances were attainable, when ashadow | It was the first object of his heart to obtain her 
darkened the threshold, and Sir Mark Colston | for a wife. By a marriage with Miss Colston, he 
stood before them. ‘had hoped to possess himself legitimately of the 


“You surely do not suppose, good Master | family estate. But this being impossible, he 
Downing,” said he, “that I could think of | trusted by allying himself with John Downing’s 
allowing you to quit this place, to quit England, | niece to secure the old man’s secrecy and conni- 
without taking leave of one so much interested in| vance. In either case, his matrimonial views 
your fortunes as myself?” _were instigated by interested motives. But he 

“My uncle is about to accompany me home, to | was far from insensible to the youth and personal 
visit my brothers,” interposed Esther Harman, | attraction of Esther Harman, and moreover 
perceiving that the old man was incapable of | fancied that, by selecting a wife from her class of 
articulating a word. life, he was not only securing popularity in the 

“So young, so fair, so false,” cried Sir Mark, | village, but inflicting a deadly mortification on the 
still affecting a sportive vein. “Your uncle proud cousin by whom his suit had been % 
knows better, my pretty Esther, than to offer a | insolently rejected. 
visit to your brothers, who, I find, have long| Every day, therefore, increased his impetuosity 
turned their backs on every thing bearing the | as a suitor. Presents from the Hall were con- 
name of Downing. You see I am well informed. | stantly despatched to the humble homestead of the 
From the moment I saw your face, my sweet | clerk; and though flowers and fruit, and fish and 
Hetty, and determined that you and no other | fowl, were as constantly returned, there was no 
should be the Lady of Hartington Hall, I made | possibility of evading the visits of the lord of the 
it my business to inquire chapter and verse of | manor, who came with the most honourable inten- 
the History of the Downing and Harman families. | tions, and liberal proposals, 
Not a syllable has escaped me. Iknowall. And| His visits became longer and longer, and his 
knowing all, you will understand that, on the eve | wooing more and more fervent; not alone be 
of the sailing of the New York packet, I take | cause every hour spent in her company served to 
especial care to prevent your risking, without my | demonstrate the excellent qualities and personal 
knowledge, so long a voyage. Night and day, | charms of the young girl who had made so deep 
my eye is upon this house, and my hand extended | an impression on his rugged heart’; but because 
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he fancied, from the sullenness of resignation to 
which she was gradually giving way, that her 
mind was more disposed to compliance. 
Impossible for him to surmise that, on the 
contrary, her altered manner arose from having 
anburdened her feelings to her cousin. She had 
written to Laurence Donovan. She had told him 
all;—all her struggles,—all her sufferings,—all 
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her despair ;—obscurely hinting at the precautions 


by which she had made all safe at Warling-wood ; | 
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the worst. Had not Esther assured him-that 
every trace of that dire event was, by her prudent 
care, completely removed? And was it Leah 
that the county magistracy, in spite of the 
of its ears, would listen to the unsupported testi- 
mony of one who had no motive to adduce for th 
silence by which he had hitherto defeated the ends 
of justice ? 

He would hazard the trial. It yaaa 
dastardly to resign to their fate a feeble old man 


and dwelling impressively on her hopes that he | and timid young girl, while 4e was sunning him 
would devise some means of rescuing them from | securely in the prosperities of life. Having 


the tyranny which was rendering his father’s last 
ears on earth, a state of penance and torment. 


obtained leave of absence from his duties, and 
publicly announced the necessity of visiting his 


After her letter was despatched, she felt easier. | friends in Europe, Laurence Donovan realized 


With a woman’s implicit confidence in the omni- | 
potence of the object of her love, Esther fancied | 


that it needea only to appeal to the judgment of 


a sufficient sum for the furtherance of his pro- 
jects, and embarked for his native country. 
As he set foot upon the deck of the vessel that 


; | ‘ 
Luke, to obtain redress. He would devise means | was destined to convey Cesar and his fortunes, 


of freeing them from these terrible thraldoms. She | 
| rounded by a host of leave-taking friends, who 


had not even hesitated to advert to the assiduities 
of which she was the object ; convinced that, if 
he still loved her, jealousy would supply the 
expedients which even his sense of filial duty 
might perhaps fail to suggest. 

Tormented, however, as she was, suffering as 
she was, hopeless as she was, nothing would have 
induced poor Esther to pour out her feelings upon 
paper, could she have conceived half the anguish 
that simple narrative was fated to excite in the 
soul of the banished man. ‘Too well aware of the 
peril and helplessness of his own position, what 
was to become of those dear ones who were writh- 
ing in the grasp of his enemy ; what—vzhat was 
to become of them? In reply to the letter he had 
addressed to Sir Mark Colston, concerning the 
terms exacted from him, he had received an 
inexplicit intimation that his secret was safe, so 
long as he induced his father to exercise the same 
custody over some mystery equally momentous, 
which was deposited in his keeping. But how 


his heart almost, failed him. While still sur- 


were loading him with commissions for England 
and offers of service during his absence, a still 
small voice appeared to whisper in his ear,—‘ An 
eye for an eye,—a tooth for atooth! It is written, 
that ‘mischief shall hunt the violent man.’” 


CHAPTER XIII, 


I saw him beat the surges under him, 
And ride upon their backs. He trod the water, 
Whose enmity he flung aside, and breasted 
The surge most swollen that met him; his bold head 
*Bove the contentious waves he kept, and oar'd 
Himself with his good arms in lusty stroke 
To the shore, that o’er his wave-worn basis bow'd, 
As stooping to relieve him. It was chance 
He came alive to land. 

No, no!—He’s gone! 

SHAKSPERE, 


Winter was drawing on again. By degrees, 
the children at the rectory were forced to abandon 





their rainblings into Warling-wood. The Hams 


was poor Luke to exact this of the good old man; | were too damp for their little feet. But there 
ignorant as he was to what extent the concession | was little to regret in their favourite haunt.. The 
might compromise his character and safety? In | last blackberry was gone. Nothing that took their 
his correspondence with the terrible man by whom | fancy remained, save the redberries of the orchis, 
he was menaced, the ill-fated exile felt as if fight- | upstarting like polishedcoral from among thetawny 


ing a deadly duel in the dark. A word more or 


fallen leaves ; or the robins, with their breasts of 


less might peril his life,—a word more or less| rival redness and gem-like eyes, piping on the 


might be fatal to the happiness of those who were 
far dearer. 

Amid the arduous duties of the post he was 
now filling, these anxieties incessantly recurred ; 
imbittering the whole peace of his life, and in- 
Validating all his efforts. A curse was upon him! 


It was in vain he strove to live, and labour, and | 


prosper. The stigma once incurred was inefface- 
able. 

One day, after a sleepless night, one day when, 
in’a state rather resembling clairvoyance than 
reverie, produced by the reperusal of his English 
letters, he had seemed to behold the fair form of 
Esther,—his kinswoman,—his cousin,—his child- 
hood’s companion,—struggling in the embraces of 
4 ruffian against whom his poor old father had no 
longer strength to defend her,—he determined, at 
any risk, at any cost, to visit England and defy 
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naked boughs. But these they heard better and 
saw as well among the hollies and Portugal laurels 
_of their grandfather’s overgrown shrubbery, 

In time, even this home-circuit became impeos- 
sible to the little creatures. The weather set in 





with boisterous violence. Considerable mischief 
_was done to the new works of Sir Mark Colston, 
by a series of gales almost amounting to a hurri- 
cane; and though the situation of Hartington, 
twenty miles from the coast, a i personal 
interest in the shipping department, rumours 
crossed the country of numerous wrecks, attended 
with loss of life. | 

The state of the weather served to prolong, by 
a week or so, the hopes and fears of Esthe 
Harman, when the period arrived for the return 
of the mail which she hoped would bring. 


answer from New York. But at length ™~ 
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forced to 






still no letter! 


Nothing left for it but to 
look forward with still more trembling anxiety 
to the packet of the ensuing month: for at that 
period, steam navigation had not rendered the 
vast Atlantic a mere channel. 
still divided the two worlds, and long intervals 
interrupted the communication. 


A great gulf 


At all events, 


' 





the delay promised greater certainty that the | 


important letter would have reached its destination 
and been duly answered. 

Little enough was there at Hartington to dis- | 
tract poor Esther’s attention from these solicitudes. 
Scarcely one of the old clerk’s neighbours but 
had done their best to be hospitable and kind to | 
But her troubles were too deep-seated | 
to be accessible to such consolations ; and though, 
in return for their cordialities, she endeavoured to 
give her attention when Jukes the wheelwright | 
and his wife, and a few more, who, in spite of all 
Sir Mark Colston’s activity and beneficence, had 
never ceased to regret the disappointment of the 
two mild, gracious young ladies, who, in the time 
of old Sir Clement, had come among them now 
and then like a sunshiny day in winter, to brighten 
the tenor of their dreariness, tried to entertain 
her with the news they had gathered at the par- 
sonage ; how their favourite, Miss Cecilia, was 
now Lady Fletcher, with a grand castle of her 
own, in which her mother and sister were staying 
with her in Ireland; and how the old nurse of 
Colonel Larpent’s beautiful children, still hoped 
and prayed that, some day or other, the poor little | 
things might be so fortunate as to obtain Miss 
Sophia for a mother-in-law. But it was difficult to | 
bestow more than a vague smile upon their gossip. | 
To her all this was a matter of no moment. 
heart was absorbed in a destiny thousands of 
miles distant from Hartington. 

But that it was so absorbed, she could scarcely | 
have failed to notice the change which her firm- 
ness, or some other motive, had wrought in the 
conduct of her persecutor at Hartington Hall. 
Instead of threatening and bullying, as during 
the early part of her visit to her uncle, Sir Mark 
Colston was becoming almost gentle, almost sub- 
dued. The influence of her serenity was working 
wonders on his coarse nature. 
neglecting an opportunity of assuring her that 
his desire was unabated to raise her from her lowly 
estate to the highest grade in the country round, 
he no longer intruded into the cottage during the 
absence of the clerk; and by the deference with 
which he was beginning to treat that fair young 
girl, there was some reason to infer that his passion 
was sobering into affection, and that his protesta- 
tions were sincere. 

For, though he had ceased to importune her | 
with visits, he was usually to be found wandering 
about the neighbourhood of the cottage. 
little Larpents scarcely ever returned from their 
morning walk, without having to tell that they 


his niece. 


house,” in or near Church-lane. 





Though seldom 


nately from home. 
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give up all expectation. 
lulled again, the winds were favourable, and 





The storms! a post of observation near the Hams. MM 


mid-day, evening, he sti:: haunted the Spot. € 
is it ever with lovers ; to whom even the atmo. 


sphere breathed by the object of their 
has a charm of its own. 
No one molested him in his beat. 


attachment, 


Few besides 


those prattling children ever approached the cot 


‘to exchange words of greeting with “ pretty 
Esther,” or beg for branches of rosemary to} 


Urn in 


their nursery. The lad employed by the post- 
office to deliver the letters of the village, came not 


called for, (by way of precaution,) at 
bouring market-town of F 





E 
thing as a newspaper never crossed the threshold. 


near it; those of John Downing being left ti 


the neigh- 
ven such a 


At the time the papers were filled with accounts 
of the famous Hartington murder, John Downin 


_had conceived a horror of these missives of intel]j- 
'gence. Since that day, indeed, he had scarcely 


cast his eyes on printed paper, save the one volume 


that gathers new grace from affliction. 


One day, it was on the eve of the last Sabbath 


of the year, as the poor old clerk was conferrin 


with his superior in the vestry, touching a dole 


of money and distribution of bread to the poor of 
the parish, which, by the beneficence of Sir Mark 
| Calston had taken place in the church on Christmas 
_day,—“ By the bye, Downing, I have a letter for 
_you in my pocket,” said Mr. Wigswell, “which came 
by the post this morning, enclosed to 
of Hartington,’ with a request that I would inquire 
whether any person of your name resided in my 
parish ; and if not, to return it to a magistrate 
of Cornwall, who forwards his address. But I 
fancy the letter has found its way to the right 
owner?” continued the recter, on seeing John 


‘the rector 


Downing change colour when, after adjusting his 


_ spectacles, he proceeded to open it, and glance over 
‘its contents. 


“Tt has, sir!” replied the old man, faintly. 


And, hastily refolding it, he dropped 


it into his 


pocket, as if for future perusal in private; the 
name of Laurence Donovan having met his eye 
in the first few lines of the letter. 


In kindness to his emotion, the good rector 


instantly abbreviated his business of the day; 
and made some pretext to quit the church, in 
order that the clerk might proceed to his own 
home, for the perusal of his strange correspon- 
dence. 


When he reached the cottage, Esther was fortu- 


He thought it fortunate at 
least ; well knowing how seldom she quitted the 
cottage, unless on some errand of benevolence, and 

little surmising that she had been intercepted in 
her melancholy ramble to Warling-wood, the 

first she had ventured for weeks, by the man she 
most detested upon earth; who, whenever he found 
his assiduities ill-received, never failed to inquire, 
by way of vengeance, whether “she were as fond 

'as ever of digging for lily roots at right angles with 

| the great alder-tree of the Hams ?”” 


Relieved by her absence, the old man hastily 
had met “the gentleman what belonged to the great | bolted the door of the cottage, drew his arm-chair 


He appeared to | towards the casement, carefully wiped his spec- 


have deserted his own fine domain, and taken up | tacles in preparation ; then, after once or twice 
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afraid than eager to master its contents, he cast | the address supplied me, to apprize the family or 


his eyes once more upon that unknown hand- 
writing. 

The signature was new to him. 
considerately commenced his communication with, | 
«Though a personal stranger to you, I am under | 
the necessity of addressing you, in discharge of a | 
duty distressing to me, and likely to inflict far | 
severer pain on yourself. As a minister of the 
gospel, sir, I pray that God’s grace may be with 
you when you peruse these lines, which come to 
acquaint you that your son, Laurence Donovan, is 
no more.” 

It was enough. John Downing neither shed a 
tear nor moaned a moan. Laying down the 
letter upon his knee, he closed his old eyes for a 
few minutes, as in the act of mental devotion. 

Strengthened by that secret communing with 
the dispenser of his destinies, he took courage to 
read on. 
the son in whom his soul delighted had died a | 
death of peace,—an honourable death. Knowing | 
nothing of the warning despatched to him by 
Esther, he believed him to have departed this_ 
life at New York. 

“T can understand,” resumed the writer of the 
letter, “that the blow will fall the heavier upon | 
you at a moment when you were hourly expecting 


the arrival in England of your unfortunate son. | 
But such was the decree of the Almighty, and 
| to be still ignorant. 


His will be done! 

“The details are as follows :— 

“On the 17th of last month, during the hurri- 
cane which visited the whole of the Western 


It would be some solace to learn that p 


friends of the deceased of his unfortunate end. ° 
I also advertised in The Times newspaper that a 
But the writer trunk had been washed on shore, bearing his 


name engraved on a brass plate; and requested 


any friends Mr. Donovan might have in England 


to come forward and claim it. 


“The customary time having expired without 


_ notice being taken of this advertisement, it appeared 


necessary to break open the trunk, for farther 
information concerning the owner ; in order that, 
in the settlement of its annual accounts, the 
parish might be reimbursed for the cost of a 
funeral suitable with the fortune of a man in 
independent circumstances. 

“The first thing, sir, that presented itself in a 


_letter-case contained in the trunk, was a paper 


inscribed, ‘My Will ;’ which, being broken open 
yesterday by myself, as a county magistrate, in 
resence of an attorney-at-law, proved to be 
signed ‘ Luke Downing, alias Laurence Donovan.’ 
The instrument in question purports to bequeath 


the entire property of the testator in the United 


States, to his father, John Downing of Hartington, 


‘in the county of Sussex,’ with other legacies and 


instructions on which I need not now insist. But 
I lose no time in profiting by the information 
thus afforded, to address you for the purpose of 
disclosing the severe family misfortune of which, 
by some unaccountable circumstance, you appear 


“It only remains for me to add, that the personal 


|property of your deceased son is now in my 
custody ; and will be given up to you, after the 


coast, several vessels were lost off that portion | 


belonging to my parish. 
were sacrificed ; among them, four persons be- 


No less than nine lives | 


usual forms for the establishment of your right 
and title to the same. On return of an answer to 


this letter, the Will shall be forwarded through 


longing to the Kestrel mail-packet from New | 
York, in which your son was a passenger. The | 


wreck of this unfortunate vessel was attended with 


the most afflicting circumstances ; for it occurred | 
in open day, under a state of weather that rendered | 


assistance impossible. An attempt was made 


to put out the life-boat, but without success. In_ 


such a sea as was running against one of the | 
| illiterate, and having vegetated through life without 


most dangerous points of our perilous coast, no 


boat could live; and at 3 p.m. the ship went to | 


pieces. 
upon spars. Another of the crew 
making the most courageous endeavours to attain 
the shore by swimming. 
a furlong of the beach, we lost sight of him in 
the surf; and a bruised and bleeding body was 
all that reached land. 


was seen 


But, alas! within half 


“T was present, sir, at this heart-rending scene ; | 
and can attest that no means were left untried to | 


restore animation, though without even a hope of | 
I also officiated at the interment of your | 


his son’s identity with the shipwrecked stranger 


son, in my own churchyard, with all the decency | 


dawned upon his mind, his faculties seemed one 


becoming his situation in life; for the body was | 


success, 


instantly recognised by one of the sailors whose 
life was: spared on this sad occasion, as that of 
Mr. Laurence Donovan, a respectable merchant of 
New York, and passenger on board the Kestrel. 
“Guided by this information, I despatched a 


the hands of the Rev. Edward Wigswell, by 
“Your obedient servant, 
“ Joseru TREMOYLAN. 
“ Rector of St. Carron’s.” 


The old man read through the letter a second 
time, frem first to last, before it produced any 


clear impression on his mind. Comparatively 


stirring farther from Hartington than once in his 


Two mariners saved themselves by floating | days to the county town, he could not readily 


bring home to himself the possibility that the son 
he believed to be alive and well in America, should 
be lying in English earth, There must be some 
mistake. It could not be Ais Laurence Donovan, 
It could not be his idolized Luke. It could not be 
the child consigned to him by his poor wife upon 
her deathbed, who had died so terrible a death. 
A happy doubt, but for which, perhaps, the shock 
of that dire intelligence might have proved fatal ; 
for when by degrees the reality and certitude of 


by one to forsake him. 

He sat, as if transfixed to stone ; trying to think, 
trying to feel ; but thought and sensibility escaping 
him as the waters of a stream through our vainly 





clasping hands. He could not bring the past 
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before him, he could not bring the present, he | him, uncle,—I hate him,—I hate him !” reiterated pene 
could not bring the future, so as to be cognizant, | the poor girl, with alniost maniacal Violence ; aga 
to its full extent, of the loss he had undergone. | “and if you knew-how’he besets and follows me, Ih 
By degrees, the passion of his grief became as that | and mixes up his loathsome courtship with dreadfy] mol 
of the distracted Lear. Terrible smiles convulsed | threatenings concerning you and my poor cousin, ‘ 
his rough features, as, like the persecuted king, | you would hate and despise him as I do.” Dor 
he exclaimed, “O fool! I shall go mad.” John Downing replied by pressing her hand nee 

But though reason was tottering on her throne, | caressingly to the burning lids that were closed he 
there was sense enough remaining to instigate a | over his throbbing eyeballs. " 
fearful resolution. He felt conscious of his in- | “And 80, uncle, as I said before, you must not ove 
firmity ; conscious that the power to will and to | take it amiss if I quit Hartington, and try to get on 
do might soon be denied him. He had been tried | my living in some honest service, out of reach of to 1 
to the uttermost. Nothing was left for him to | Sir Mark Colston.” and 
suffer. He was entitled to his release. But, in “What has he done to thee, child, to put thee up 
order to die in peace, a heavy load must be removed | so beside thyself?” demanded her unele, in g ant 
from his mind. voice so hoarse that, though she saw his lips move, ( 

With this impression strong upon him, he arose, | she could scarcely believe it to be his own. as 
(as David when he shook off the ‘itthee of his “ For the last month,” said Esther, “ never haye shi 
affliction, after the death of his child,) and girded | I stirred from the house, but he was on the watch as’ 
up his loins and stood erect upon the earth. | to follow me ; so that comfort myself by a walk for 
Before the return of Esther, pale and dispirited, |on the Hams, I dared not. For there, we should he; 
from her walk, he had laid by the fatal letter in| have been alone, and without a check upon 
fast keeping. He could not bear to disturb her | his presuming words or actions. Often, therefore, 
tranquillity by knowledge of its contents. The | have I been forced into the village, when all [ 
sight of her sorrow would be harder to bear than | wanted was quiet and solitude. And still, even 
his own; and were he now to unnerve himself, he | there, he followed me ; and if I stopped to exchange 
might perhaps go down to the grave unrelieved of | a word with a neighbour in answer to  quiries 
his burthen. after your health, there was he, to play the spy 

Had Esther returned from her walk in cheerful | upon me; every one thinking me_ mightily 
spirits, the shock of seeing her smile at a moment | honoured to be courted by one of his fortune, and 
when the last prop had been removed from her | I, all the while, shuddering to be even accosted by H 
feeble destinies, would probably have excited such | one of his nature !”’ lic 
a struggle in her uncle’s mind as to elicit the; “ They do not know him, Esther, as we do,” bi 
truth. But the poor girl entered the cottage | pleaded the old man, in extenuation of his neigh- ac 
with her eyes seared and bloodshot with weeping; | bours. th 
and when she flung aside her bonnet with a! ‘* But to-day, uncle, this afternoon,—TI could we 
petulance how different from her usual placid | not, somehow or other, resist my wish to visit th 
deportment, the dishevelled hair fell in long tresses | Warling-wood. When I am walking there, it F 
from beneath, as though disturbed by previous | seems as if Luke were by my side.” eo 
disarrangement. Her breathing was still impeded | Involuntarily poor Downing dropped her hand, I 
as by some ill-repressed emotion. _and clasped his own over his aching temples. 

While the old man stood staring upon herin! “And so,” she continued, “having looked about S 
stupified silence, she snatched a cup of water to me to be secure that Sir Mark was not at hand, b 
her lips, and drank as if to restore her courage, | that no one was following me,—I stole along the ° 
rather than allay her thirst. | Hams, as though for some blameful action. And ¥ 

“Uncle!” faltered she, before he could suffi- | the stream being swollen and rushing along over a 
ciently recover himself to address her, ‘dear | the gravel, I could not, for its noise, hear footsteps 9 
uncle, you must not take it unkindly of me | behind me, till I felt an arm round my waist, and : 
if ” But, having reached thus far, she stopped | turning short round, found myself face to face t 
short, and burst into tears. with that man,—that fiend.” § 

“Would that I were dead,” continued she, in “That ruffian!” muttered the indignant clerk. ' 
a paroxysin of grief, in answer to the questions! “ You may guess whether I told him what was } 
and caresses with which the heartbroken old man | passing in my mind! For my whole heart was , 


endeavoured to soothe her. ‘I have never done 
harm or harshness to living soul,” faltered she, 
while her hand trembled in the rough clasp of his, 


me. I ought to have a home at Norcroft; but 
the cruelty of my brothers rendered it impossible 
to abide therein. I ought to have a refuge with 
one who is far away; but the persecutions of an 
enemy prevent my reaching his arms. Even 
here, uncle, where your affection affords me 
shelter, even here am I hunted even unto death 
by a wretch whom I abhor as befits the plighted 
wife of Luke and your adopted child. I hate 





| Lake, or thwarting us ; 
“vet every one and every thing combine against | 





onmy lips. It seemed indeed, at that moment, as 
though he had suddenly lost all power of injuring 
and as if by the will of 
God, my very tongue was loosed !” 

Poor Dow ning shuddered as he listened. Was 
she already apprized of the loss that had befallen 
them ? 

“On which, uncle,” continued Esther, “he too 
gave way to his passion; and while he insisted 
on knowing whether some letter or other had not 
reached the cottage, to encourage me to show my- 
self such a termagant, he stamped on the ground 
for rage, and griped my arms till the blood started. 
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A hard matter had I to withdraw myself from him | up the lane, leaving Esther to close the house and 
and flee hither out of his way ; satisfied that he | follow him to morning service ; so that there was 


“would not follow me across the threshold. But nothing to disturb the pious penitence in which 


again I beseech you, uncle, do not reproach me if | he mentally reproached himself with his former 
[ hasten to take siielter where he can no longer | abject dread of the revilement of his neighbours. 
molest me !” | But if he had dared to put the love and approba- 

“Tt shall not need, my poor child!” said poor | tion of this world in competition with the approval 
Downing, gravely interrupting her. “It shall not ‘of hisownconscience,—hisconscience, the whispered 
need. He has done thee the last ill turn, Esther, | voice of his Maker, heavy had been his punishment, 
he will do thee in this world.” even in this world. 

Then, seeing that the solemnity of his manner! It was remembered afterwards; by one of old 
overawed the poor girl, he kissed her affectionately | Jukes’s grandchildren, who was idling near the 
on the forehead ; and in a voice which he strove | porch, that John Downing, instead of crossing the 
to render as his usual voice, bad her hasten to sup | churchyard, angle-wise, as had been his wont ever 
and retire to rest; for that he had much summing | Since the head of his son Jack was laid with that 
up of parish accounts for the close of the year, | of his faithful wife, as if expressly to avoid the 
and wanted quietness for the task. | spot, — went calmly towards it, and stood for a 

“T must set my house in order,” said he, with | moment with uplifted eyes beside the green mound. 
a grim smile, after having barred the door and | Perhaps the old man conceived that in his prayer to 
shutters, while Esther was trimming up the hearth | Heaven to “ forgive him his trespasses,” he could 
asfora long watch. “ But take no further thought | not be near enough to those through whose suffer- 
for thine enemy, Esther. He hath bruised our | ings it had been appointed him to suffer ; or per- 
head: we shall yet bruise his heel.” haps he might be thinking how soon the feet of 
the living would tread over his weary frame, 
under that withered sod. 

When he crossed the porch, the sexton was 
tolling in, and the church three parts full. All 
the usual congregation of Hartington was assem- 
"Tis sweet and low,—’tis sad and lone— bled; save a few of the very old, and very suf- 
And biddeth us love the thing that’s flown. fering, unable to confront the boisterous inclemency 

Barry CORNWALL. | of the weather. But the rough breezes caused the 


THE morning dawned chilly and stragglingly. | warm blood of the young only to circulate the 





CHAPTER XIV. 


All is gone,—save a Voice 
That never did yet rejoice. 


a 


Heavy mists came drifting across even the feeble | more freely. 

light of that winter’s day. The atmosphere was| Christmas is a cheering time in country life : 
bitter. The same gusts that drove the clouds | a time when the bounties of the rich are dispensed 
across the dreary sky, beat at intervals against | to the poor in compensation of the niggardliness of 
the casements of John Downing’s cottage, like nature; a time when the joyous are more glad, 
volleys of rain. The very earth seemed colder | and even the sorrowful attempt to be joyous; and 
than usual under foot. He felt it so at least. | the country folks came plodding in to their devo- 
For it was the first day he had waked to the re- | tions, by two and three, with faces brightened by 
collection that it covered the heads of all who had | exercise, and spirits lightened by the prospect of 
been dear to him in this world. / communion with that great Being in whose sight 

He arrayed himself, however, steadily in his | all men are brethren. 

Sunday suit, his appropriate suit of black; and| The elder of the little Larpents was sitting with 
by degrees, as the dimness dispersed from his mind | 4 demure face beside the knee of its proud grand- 
occasioned by the few hours of unnatural sleep in| mother, waiting for the shuffling of feet and 
which, after watching through the night for the | clapping to of doors to subside, ere the service 
arrangement of his worldly concerns, he had been | began. In the old chancel-pew facing the pulpit, 
so fortunate as to lose all recollection of his suffer- | stood Sir Mark Colston, resting with one hand on 
ings; instead of becoming more sensitive to the | the carved oaken knob which terminated its 
blow that had fallen on him and the trials that | antique cornice, (the curtains of green serge behin« 
still awaited him, the old man grew more and | which poor old SirClement used to screen his humble 
more composed. He was nearer toGod. Nothing | devotions, having been removed as unsightly ;) the 
now interposed between him and his salvation. | other being fast clenched by his side, as he watched 
Time was growing shorter and shorter: so short, | the quiet entrance of Esther Harman, taking her 
that all the ills it could bring, all the humiliations | slow and downcast way to @ bench under the 


it could inflict, were as a speck of sand compared 
with those boundless shores of eternity on which 
he was about to anchor. 

By the time John Downing had placed his hand 
a moment in that of his niece, and thanked her for 
her care of his morning meal, he was nearly as 
well prepared to fulfil his duties of the day, as on 
any other Sabbath of the year. 

The state of the weather forbad all loitering by 





the way. No person met him ashe walked slowly 


reading desk, her customary seat. 

Since their interview of the preceding evening, 
he had scarcely ceased from secret execrations 
against that unhappy girl. For, half-maddened 
by his insolent brutality, she had spoken out ;— 
all her loathing,—all her contempt,—all her desire 
that his persecution of the unfortunate Luke and 
his family, might be repaid fourfold on his own 
head. The desire of vengeance against her was 
rankling in the dark depths of his heart; and but 
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that they were assembled together in the house of 
God, his wrath had not even then been suspended. 

The service began. The venerable rector, whose 
bleared eyes and tremulous voice might perhaps 
have been objects of sarcasm or pity in a strange 
place, possessed the ear, heart, and confidence 
of a parish to which he was endeared by a min- 
istry of half a century ; during which not an un- 
just action or grasping proceeding, could be laid 
to his charge. He had preached the doctrines of 
Christ in integrity, simplicity, and peace; and 
stranger still, had practised what he preached. 


They listened therefore to his words with twice | 


the deference they would have shown to a younger, 
more eloquent, but perhaps less well-affectioned 
man. 

Touched as the aged are apt to be by associa- 


tions connected with the closing of another year, | 
his voice was more tremulous than usual. That | 


of his poor clerk, on the contrary, was firm in 


giving out the responses ; and if the face of John | 


Downing was deathly white, so white that it was 
difficult to discern where the hoary hair was scat- 
tered on his wan temples, such of his neighbours 
as noticed the change in his appearance, attri- 
buted it to the nipping influence of the weather. 
For at threescore years and ten, the first frosts of 
the year search out the very marrow of the bones. 

It was afterwards recalled to mind by the good 
pastor, that, on retiring into the vestry at the close 


of morning prayer, he found the decanter of spring- | 


water provided for him there summer and winter, 
in service time, drained nearly dry; and as not a 
drop of it had moistened his own lips, he knew 
that, after assisting him with his gown previous 
to the communion service, the poor clerk must 
have had recourse to it, to refresh his parched lips 
for the terrible act of expiation he was about to 
perform. For, lo! when every eye was bent upon 
the venerable clerk, to hear him give out from the 
reading desk the second psalm; to the stupefac- 
tion of all present, John Downing uplifted his 
voice, beseeching pardon and indulgence for 
the scandal he was about to occasion; and en- 
treating them “to look upon him as a sinner 
about to render an account to God of the wicked- 
ness he had committed, who was desirous first to 
clear his conscience by making atonement in this 
world ; humbling himself in the sight of those by 
whom he was unduly respected, and redressing a 
great wrong, in which he had connived.” 

But that he spoke so calmly as well as so fer- 
vently, many of the congregation would have 
apprehended that a sudden fit of insanity had 
attacked the poor old clerk. But the affecting 
mildness of his voice and sadness of his aspect, 
pleaded in his favour. No one whispered that his | 
reason was troubled. No one ventured to inter- | 
rupt him. All sat aghast ; the sympathy of the. 
many being with one so long known, so severely | 
tried, so generally regarded. | 

“ May it please the Almighty, by whom I have | 
been suv sorely visited,” continued the old man, | 
“so to prosper my confession that it may prove a 
warning to others when, tempted like me, like me | 


they are about to fall!’ | 


At that moment, Sir Mark Colston, who had 
glided from his pew during the murmur that suc- 
ceeded the opening of Downing’s address, perceived 
on reaching the ehurch doors that, previous to the 
communion service, they had been carefully closed 
and locked. Nothing remained for him therefore 
but to slink back to his place ; or conceal himself 
in the shadow of the porch, like an infected sheep 
of the flock. But attention had been already 
drawn towards him by his movement; and put- 
| ting his usual bold face upon the matter, he stalked 
| back into his pew. : 
| * By my connivance,” continued the clerk, be- 
fore he had reached his place, “ the registers of 
| this parish were mutilated to favour the claims 
_of an impostor. Nay, unbeknown to me, though 
_ by reason of my carelessness, a forged key was pro- 
vided by the man calling himself Sir Mark Colston; 
in order that the coffins of the Colston family 
might be attainable, and by reason of a false plate 
affixed to one of them, an unjust claim be estab- 
lished. In proof of the truth of my words, let 
the vault be opened. When the coffins are veri- 
fied by the burial certificates, that of Sir Robert 
| Colston, who died in 1714, will be found wanting ; 
_and the coffin bearing the name of Elinor, the wife 

of Mark Colston, will be found to contain the body 

| of a man.” : 
_ At this assertion, an irrepressible outcry and 
confusion arose im the church, under cover of 
which, the so-called Sir Mark Colston made his 
way into the vestry, from whence the infirm old 
_ pastor was preparing to emerge, supposing that 
the psalm was concluding, and wholly uncon- 
scious of what was passing. 

But to render Mr. Wigswell cognizant of what 
was going on, was no such easy matter. Exceed- 
ing deafness rendered the murmurs and ejaculations 
of the congregation inaudible to him ; and on 
being hurried forward into the church by the irate 
object of Downing’s denunciations, to oppose 
his authority against further violation of the 
sanctity of the place, the first word that reached 
him was the stern and firm asseveration of the 
clerk that the man beside him was a rogue and 
impostor, and the daughters of the late Colonel 
Colston, the rightful heirs of the late baronet, his 
friend ! 

“My brethren,—restrain your feelings! There 
must be an end of this. The house of God is 
no place for so indecent a discussion,” faltered Mr. 
Wigswell from the pulpit, into which he had 
hastily ascended for the resumption of his 
authority, if not for the discharge of his functions. 
But the clamour of the congregation prevented his 
faint voice from being audible. Even that of the 
infuriated impostor was heard with difficulty 
when, raging like a tiger at bay, he proclaimed 
that the man to whose slanders they were giving 
ear was unworthy of credit, having himself con- 
nived with his younger son in the murder of his 
elder brother. 

By a strange revulsion of feeling, the horror 
produced by this accusation, reduced to silence the 
frantic outcries provoked by Downing’s confes- 
sions. 
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On a sudden, the tempest was still. A 
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possible even among the worst of human beings. 


pin might have been heard to drop in the church. | beginning to suspend the vital current in his frame. 
“My torment is not for long. But I would fain 
give up the ghost under my own roof, with my 
head upon my own pillow. When I am gone, be 
kind to the poor girl.” 


But in the midst arose once more the old man’s 
yoice, calm, sad, but unsubdued. 

“I was prepared for this act of vengeance ;” 
said he, “and am content, my brethren, to appeal 
to your own hearts whether so foul a crime be 


My poor Luke is before the judgment-seat of God ; 
who knows that the stain of blood might be on his 
hand, but never that of blood-guiltiness on his 
soul. I, too, am going to my account; and with 
the grave opening before me, am resolved to stand 
no longer before my neighbours in the light of an 
honest and upright man, when the confession of 
my fault may prove the means of restoring the 
injured to their rights.” 

Farther recrimination would probably have 
been elicited from Mark Colston, and farther re- 
monstrances from the rector, but that the greater 
part of the congregation were now crowding round 
the insensible form of poor Esther ; who, on hear- 
ing the sudden and terrible announcement of her 
bereavement, had fallen prostrate on the pavement. 
When raised from the ground, her deathlike pale- 
ness and total insensibility created a belief among 
the persons nearest to her that she had been killed 
by the fall. 

Happy had it been so! for what was to be her 
portion now? When conveyed back with difti- 
culty to the cottage, and medical aid at length pro- 
cured and a vein opened, better for her peace of 
mind that she had remained unconscious of what 
was passing around her. For the rigour of the 
law had seized upon her poor old uncle. For 
public example’s sake, he had been given into 
custody by the rector; perhaps, to afford grounds 
for the detention of Sir Mark Colston, till the 
arrival of Colonel Garrett, for whom an express 
was hastily despatched. 





* Tell him that he must hasten, or it will be too | 
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With the aid of Aldridge, he lost no time in 


bequeathing to his unfortunate niece, the hand- 
some independence to which he had become en- 
titled as heir-at-law to his son. But when, three 


days afterwards, his prediction was verified by a 
peaceful departure from this’ life, a deathbed 
cheered by the act of atonement, which by the 
grace of God he had been enabled to fulfil, and the 
certainty that he was about to be reunited to all 
he had loved on earth in that better land “ where 
the wicked cease from troubling and the weary are 
at rest,”—Esther who, even in her brokenhearted- 
ness, found strength to minister to his last mo- 
ments and close his careworn eyes, heard, with- 
out so much as.surprise, that she was now as rich 
as she was lovely. For her, joy, grief, or wonder, 
were at an end. All—all was a blank. She had 
loved and lived in vain. 

When, in process of time, the hiatus in the 
parish register was admitted to proof, and the 
necessity of violating the sacred abode of the dead 
(by opening the Colston coffins) forestalled by an 
ample confession on the part of the daring impostor, 
who trusted to purchase, by these means, the mercy 
of the family concerning the restitution of the 
sums appropriated to his use; the first act of 
Sophia Colston and her sister, after the legal recog- 
nition of their rights as co-heiresses at law to the 
late Sir Clement, was to offer an asylum at the 
Hall tothe poor bereaved girl, the history of whose 
troubles was so singularly intermingled with their 
own. 

It was an act of womanly mercy on the part of 
those, the native goodness of whose hearts was still 
further improved by a short but painful probation. 


late !” said Downing, on learning that his deposi- | But that probation was already at anend. Scarcely 
tion must be taken down before a magistrate. | was the venerable head of the old clerk laid in the 


“The bowl is broken at the cistern,—the cords are | 
_moned by her solicitors from Ireland to Harting- 


loosed. My life is as a tale that is told.” 


erave beside his ill-fated wife and son, when, sum- 


Though shocked and grieved that on the Sabbath | ton hall, Miss Colston’s first interview with Aldridge 


day there should be an uproar among the people, | 


placed in her possession the letter forwarded by 


Mr. Wigswell, aware that from the absence of the | Colonel Larpent from Lausanne ; in which he 


Colstons in Ireland, the care of their interests was 
in his hands, hastened also to obtain the interven- 
tion of their country solicitor; and before night, 
after due examination of the parties, Colonel 
Garrett, by the advice of Mr. Aldridge, had signed 
a warrant by which Mark Essenden Colston, 
commonly called Sir Mark Colston, stood com- 
mitted to the county gaol for sacrilege. The more 
urgent point of his misdemeanours was such it 





implored him to sift to the utmost the character 
and conduct of the pretended Sir Mark Colston,— 
“since he was likely to have in his keeping the 


happiness of the most beloved of women, yes,—still 
| the most beloved,—though the persuasions of her 


friends had induced her to dismiss him from her 
regard, in order to reconsolidate the worldly interests 
of the family.” 

Miss Colston was consequently now as happy as 


was difficult to place within the reach of criminal | Cecilia. Sir Henry Fletcher, indeed, persisted in 


law. 


protesting the contrary ;—* being,” (as he said,) 


Against John Downing, the accusation was of a | “ bound to believe all that was asserted by his dar- 
nature to entitle the magistrate to accept bail ; | ling little wife, who declared herself to be the hap- 


which was instantly offered by Jukes the wheel- 
wright and one of the substantial farmers of 
Hartington. 

“ Thanks, my old friends and neighbours !’’ 
faltered the old man, who needed no learned leech 


to tell him that the shock he had received was 


piest woman in the world.” 

In how short a time afterwards Colonel Lar- 
pent arrived in England, on the summons of a 
generous letter from Sophia, explaining away the 
miserable misunderstanding that had arisen be- 





tween them, it is unnecessary to inquire. But 
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from the day of his appearance at Hartington, | beautiful of those charming villages, of which 
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even Sir Henry was forced to admit that | Sussex is so justly proud; and the improvements 


“honours were divided.” And he was content to 


effected under the new dynasty are not, like 


give up his share, as he never failed to add, “since | those commenced by the villanous Sir Mark, in- 
Larpent, to whom he had always been sincerely | tended to propitiate the ill opinion of the world 


attached, had, after all, turned up a trump.” 

The wedding was solemnized with a degree of 
joy, which unlike the joy usually attendant on wed- 
dings, had not a drawback. ‘The worthless man 


in whose veins some drops of Colston blood was | 
flowing, was luckily expiating by a few months’ | 


imprisonment in the county goal, the act of sacri- 
lege committed in Hartington church; and by a 
generous provision made for him by the heiresses, 
on condition of his settling for life in the colonies 
and following up his profession under the name of 
his mother, all future difficulties were removed, 
and the necessity for legal proceedings super- 
seded. 

Well was it for Colonel Larpent and his chil- 
dren that the untimely fate of the unfortunate 
Luke Donovan brought their perplexities to so 
early a crisis. For the good old rector was not 


long in following to the grave the faithful old | 


friend with whom he had crept through life, and 
the faithful servant by whose diligent ministry his 
own had been lightened. The shock of so many 
startling events probably accelerated his end ; for 
within six months of the decease of John Down- 
ing, a new rector ascended the pulpit in Harting- 
ton church. 

It was no small comfort to the widow, on her 
final removal from the rectory, to know that her 


grandchildren were safe in their happy home at the | 
Hall; a home where she was at all times welcome, | 


and disfavour of the parish, but matters of cop. 
scientious discretion. 

Among the changes, however, which attract the eye 
of the traveller, is one for which Hartington is ng 
indebted to the generosity of the lady of the manor, 
On the church lands, sloping towards the stream, 


stand a row of neat almshouses, endowed for the 


use of twelve aged persons of the parish; each hay- 


_ing its little garden, and wearing the air of neat- 


ness and cheerfulness, peculiar to the charitable 
institutions of modern times. The foundation 
bears the name of Downing. But it was executed 


by a pious and humble individual, interred jr 





| 
! 


Hartington churchyard, fast by the graves of the 
Downing family ; but, by her own desire, without 
so much as a headstone to mark the spot. 

The two Harmans, who are still alive, (and still 
brutal,) did their utmost to invalidate the will 
by which their poor sister created this endowment, 
on pretence that, since her misfortunes, she had 
become infirm of intellect. But Aldridge, by 
whom the document was drawn out, had made all 
fast ; and the whole village united in hailing the 
day when, with the consent of the ecclesiastical 
courts, the ill-fated cottage of the Downings was 
thrown down, that the foundations of the new 
Charity might be laid on the spot. 

On the day of the inauguration of poor Esther’s 
pensioners, Hartington green was deserted. The 
whole population thronged to the Hams; admitting 


and cheered by the congenial society of the worthy | that the blot upon their village archives was 


mother of the new Mrs. Larpent. 


| 


thoroughly effaced; old and young uniting in a 


Of the present flourishing state of Hartington, | prayer that the Almighty would pity the Tempta- 


| 


let the reader, if possible, go and judge for himself. | tion of the old man whose gray hairs were in the 
He will find it one of the most thriving and | grave, and accept the proferred ATONEMENT. 





EVENING LANDSCAPE. 


From the German of Matthisson. 


Tue grove is bright 

With golden light ; 
The ruins of Waldburg amid the wood 
Are lighted up by the magic flood. 


Glistens the ocean 

Without a motion ; 
The fisherman’s boat, like a gentle swan, 
To his home in the distant isle glides on. 


Silvery sand 
Sparkling on strand ; 
Clouds over the ocean’s surface go, 
These of bright rose—those of paler glow. 


In gold enthroned, 
Yet rudely crown’d, 


| 
| 


ee a 


Tottering reed of the foreland so steep, 
The wings of the sea wildly over thee sweep. 


In leafy glade 
Of forest shade 
Is the anchorite’s moss-grown humble cell, 
With his garden, and bower, and fountain’s swell. 


The ocean’s glow 
Is paler now, — 
And dimmer becomes the magic flood 
O’er the ruins of Waldburg amid the wood. 


The grove is bright 
With full moon’s light ; 
Spirit voices the valley are hovering o’er, 


Around the heroes of times of yore. M. T. 
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DINGELSTEDT’S POEMS. 


Franz Dinxcetstept is an author whose works | he was miserable, does not appear. The poem, we 
have only appeared within the last year, and| have no doubt, is a very beautiful one, and well 
whose name is therefore but little known in| adapted to win the admiration of the Germans: 
Germany; although those acquainted with his | feeling this, we read the whole with an earnest 
writings, to whom we have spoken on the sub- | desire to comprehend it; and we confess we did 
ject, have always mentioned them in terms of high | not succeed. It wants, as Dr. Folliott says, the 
eulogium. We have chosen his works as the | two great requisites of head and tail. The same 
subject of these observations, both as affording ; may be said of a shorter series of poems, addressed 
matter for fair comparison with our own less | to a cantatrice at one of the London theatres, for 
illustrious authors of the day, and also as embody- | whom the bard appears to have felt what we 
ing the peculiarities of thought and feeling common | should consider a most hopeless passion; for he 
to a large sehool in Germany. It must not be | acknowledges that, whilst princes and nobles 
supposed, however, that we desire to rank him | were showering gold and jewels on her, he had 
with those unfortunate aspirants to literary | nothing but his poems to offer, Really we should 
honours, who are weekly born to certain obli- | have thought that even a poet, and a German, 
vion; on the contrary, we believe that he is! would have seen the unhappy parallel between 
entitled to take a very much higher stand, and | sending coals to Newcastle, and giving songs to a 
that but for some defects, which are not so much | singer. 
personal, as attendant on his country and his It must not be supposed, however, that many 
party, he might rival some of the best of our | of Dingelstedt’s poems are obnoxious to these 
modern poets. Another circumstance which | censures. Of the volume before us they form but 
recommends him to our notice, is the fact, that | a small part, and that the least interesting ; the 
he has resided in, or at least visited England, and | rest consists of ballads, songs, and didactic stanzas, 
that several of his poems, both political and | all containing passages of great beauty. 
descriptive, refer to England. The most pleasing quality of these poems is 

Dingelstedt belongs to the Young Germany, or | that genial simplicity of thought and expression, 
liberal movement party, and has suffered for ‘his | that openness and want of affectation, which at 
political creed, having been obliged, as he himself | once endears the author to the reader. There is 
informs us, to leave his native country of Hesse | no false straining after effect, no meretricious 
Cassel, on account of his opinions. This is a | artificiality of costume. The writer is evidently 
party which every one must regard with respect, | a man of high-minded, and generous, and, at the 
as containing much talent and genuine high | same time, kindly imagination. He has thought 
feeling ; as being the real movement party, and | much, if not always correctly, and has felt more ; 
that to which we are, perhaps, to look for the | and he gives us his thoughts and sentiments in a 
eventual regeneration of Germany. Nevertheless, | plain, unvarnished manner. Oh, if some of our 
it has its faults, which spring rather from igno- | own writers would but remember, that the duty 
rance and a want of due consideration, than from | of writing intelligible English is even paramount 
radical ill-feeling ; and from these faults Dingel- | to that of writing poetry! This principle Dingel- 
stedt is not free. But we shall allude to this point | stedt adheresto. He is not afraid of calling things 
subsequently. Another, and to an Englishman a | by their right names, for fear they should sound 
serious blemish in some of his poems, but for which | prosaic: he is not always striving to give a 
it is perhaps hardly fair to blame a German, is poetical turn to his simplest thoughts, and he 
that excess of romantic sentimentalism, that | appears to think it better to be. precise than 
making of great things out of small, and that | mystified ; and the consequence is, that combined 
mixing up of incidents utterly immaterial, and | with lightness and brilliancy of execution, a clear 
sentiments perfectly unintelligible, which, com- | epigrammatic strength runs through all his argu- 
bined with impassioned fervour, and inextricable | mentative and didactic poems. The images are 
mystery of expression, produce a something fear- | distinct and forcible ; the language is such as men 
fully wanting in common sense, which our con- | and women, not mere poetasters, use; while it is 
tinental friends, both French and German, consider | completely free from tameness and vulgarity. 
beautiful, but which we, with a growl, rank under | You perceive all along that the man really feels, 
the convenient category of humbug. In his love | and feels deeply all that he says, and does not 
poems,—for our author being a poet, is of course a merely put on his poetical sentiments when 
lover,—this peculiarity is developed to an alarming | accoutering himself for compiling verses. This 
extent ; and the greater number of these amatory | peculiarity in Dingelstedt’s poetry gives him a 
effusions are both maudlin and unintelligible. | great advantage in description; and he has, besides, 
His principal specimen, in this way, is a long | the faculty of seizing on, and forcibly depicting 
poem, or rather a series of short poems, containing | the leading features of his scene, throwing in, at 
the history of a most un-Platonic love affair with | the same time, with an artist’s touch, those minor 
a Creole lady, whom he met in London, and whom attributes which complete, without overloading 
he subsequently left, and then was miserable | the picture. On the whole, we should say that 
that he had left; but why he left her, and why | his forte lies in description of scenery, whether it 


















































































Dingelatedt, it will be seen, professes himself an 
admirer and disciple of Uhland, and he could not 
have a better master. Uhland is the last of the 
second class of the great German poets, the link 
which connects those mighty, heroic names with 


the ardent, though less gifted bards of the present 


be that his verse wanders sweetly and tranquilly | of the city. As a specimen of his descriptive 
amidst trees and meadows, forests and vineyards, | poetry, diverging into strains of a more ambitious 
or attempts the harsher and more stubborn studies | order, we may take the 
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TRAVELLING ON THE RHINE. 


As thou, proud and all resistless, rushest on thy watery way, 
Wherefore thunder not thy cannon, wave thy banners not to-day ? 
Wherefore flies no flag upon thy mast, no garland on thy prow, 
Queen Victoria, though thou bearest a monarch with thee now ? 


If they knew, the unperceiving, who now wander o’er thy planks, 

Who it is that sits concealed and still, amongst the vulgar ranks, 

They would press around to hail him, they would press round to behold 
As, with shame and awe, the sailors hail’d Arion once of old. 


I, the herald of this monarch, will to yonder cliff proclaim,— 
May the Lurlei’s faithful echo answer back again that name ! 
May it echo o’er the mountain, and the waving woods around,— 
Ludwig Uhland ! there is magic, mighty magic in the sound. 


See, a blush as if of sunset on yon ruined knightly pile, 

See, already with a fresher spring, the woodlands sweetly smile; 
And the vine breathes down its fragrance, and with brotherly esteem 
Greets the darling German poet, on the darling German stream. 


All this world of bloom and ruin, new created by his song, 

Hails him, as from sleep awaking, with a greeting kind and strong; 
Cattle herders in the mountains, maidens in the vineyards fair, 
Gallants on the lofty baleon—Uhland’s songs are every where ! 


Make ye room for him, ye gentles,—doff thy hat, thou Briton proud,— 
Clasp him proudly, youth of Germany, your minstrel in yon crowd; 
And let songs of triumph mingle, and the deepest-toned huzzas 

With the clashing of the goblets, as ye drain them to his praise. 


Joy to me that I have known him, that the spirit’s flaming sign 
Flashed to me from out his forehead, as the glory from the shrine; 
That upon his lips so silent, I yet recognised the trace, 

All so soft and lovely, left there by the Muses’ fond embrace ! 


Master, musing with enfolded arms, oh! let me gaze on thee, 
Let the youth into a poet’s eyes awhile inspiréd see ! 

Be not proud, nor harsh, nor haughty; for, alas! I cannot know 
If a day like this shall e’er again be granted me below. 


Freely, broadly hast thou given thy song for all the German lands: 
°Tis but weakness would contract itself in sects and narrow bands; 
Whether Suabia glories in thee, or the north may claim thy lyre, 
Youthful Germany or ancient, let the scribbler school inquire. 


He is kin, who feels him poet, to each brother poet true; 
Humbly bows him to each master, never to the canting crew; 
Says, to thee his homage paying now, thy royalty confest, 
Our vocation’s holy crosslet, sire, oh ! press upon my breast. 


This same hand, the hand hath stricken the golden strings so strong, 
Which wielded all invincibly the weapons keen of song; 

Lay thy hand upon my heart, master, feel the fire that’s glowing there: 
Are they true poetic sparkles, or but ignes fatui fair ? 


Yes, and if the near futurity its darksome warnings solve, 
And from East to West arising, tempests must our land involve; 
If dark perils from without, and within distress and strife, 
Fresh storms shall threat the evening, as the morning of thy life; 


Then the hero’s crown upon thy head, the sword in thy right hand, 
Ludwig Uhland, let thy hoary hairs lead on our patriot band ! 
German right, and German freedom, see we know the titles still, 

And where lances should be brandished, we draw forth a goose’s quill. 


Or, when seeking the repose, which thy labours pure award thee, 
Rest in peace within our tent here, thy pupils arméd guard thee; 
Crown’d with vict’ry, lay thy head down, without fear, to slumbers light : 
*Neath thy laurels sleep; thy pupils watch—great master, so good-night. 


day. He is the poet of liberty, of freedom of 
thought, and of action, of the regeneration of Ger- 
many ; and his pupil, Dingelstedt, has followed 
closely in the footsteps of his teacher. Through- 
out the poems of the former we find the same purity 
of thought and benevolence of feeling, the same 
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anxious desire for advancement, the same airy 
brilliancy of imagination, and delicate aptness of 
expression which, in a higher degree, distinguish 
Uhland. There is, too, a peculiarity of Uhland’s 

try pointed out, if we remember aright, in 
Longfellow’s “Hyperion,” which is also to be found 
very strongly developed in Dingelstedt’s works, 
though the coincidence arises, less we believe from 


intentional imitation, than from the similarity of | 


the minds of the two authors. We allude to that 
sketchiness of outline, by which so much is left to 
the reader’s own imagination. The poet gives us 
three or four bold strokes, depicting the leading 





idea ; whilst the rest, the connecting links, remain | 


to be filled up by others. ‘This, with Uhland, is 


frequently his greatest beauty-; because his own | 
part is so skilfully done, the prominent figure | 


is so strongly drawn, that the reader has no diffi- 


culty in completing the picture. But, admirable | 


as is the effect when this attempt is successful, a 
failure is utterly disastrous. Dingelstedt has, 
however, essayed, and we think not unhappily, 
the same course with Uhland. As a specimen, 
take the following little ballad :— 


The guests are revelling one and all, 
The trumpets ring far and wide, 

There is mirth in bower and mirth in hall, 
The bridegroom kisses the bride. 


The minstrel sits mid the glitt’ring swarm, 
As pale as the dead may be; 

His faithful lute he holds on his arm, 
And a lay of love sings he. 


But see, as the festival’s lovely queen 
For him fills the wine so clear, 

There falls in the goblet’s golden sheen 
A single poisonous tear. 


And ere he with gluttonous, greedy haste 
Can the golden beaker drain, 

For him is no longer repose nor rest ; 
In his heart is a burning pain. 


Like the tempest blast, he rusheth past 
From that hall of love and light, 

Out, out to the forest drear and dark, 
To the black and frosty night. 


The north wind whistles amid his hair, 
And the trees stand stiff and cold, 

And the moon above shines sweet and clear 
As once did her eyes of old. 


Far thunders the foaming water’s swell, 
And the ocean’s distant song; 

And the waves, and the clouds, and winds as well, 
Hunt him and goad him along. 


And through the storm there follows him aye 
A sneering voice, which says ever,— 

“ Escape from me, thou fool, if thou may : 
Thyself thou escapest never.” 


Again, as a parallel to some of Uhland’s pretty 
little poems, in which a single pathetic thought is 
embodied in a few touching lines, we give the 
following verses, not so much for the intrinsic 
depth or novelty of the idea itself, as for the 
artless and simple manner in which it is ex- 
pressed— 

I kissed thy picture ever dear, 
For a last, a last good-night; 


Methought thy lips then smiled on me, 
Thine eye beamed loving light. 
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The features lived, they glowed with warmth 
As if life’s breath they drew; 

It was thyself, a miracle 
Methought had met my view. 

Then for once more, the last 
I kissed the lifeless clay, 


Methought, as thou hadst smiled on me, 
But I must weep for aye. 


Dingelstedt is well acquainted with our own 
standard poets ; and he is right to study them. To 
a German, we should imagine the reading of the 
best English authors must be even more improving 
than to an Englishman; because, whatever be 
their faults, those faults are, in the general case, 
exactly the obverse of the sins which do most 
easily beset the German. It may be fancy, but 
we cannot help thinking that the writer had been 
perusing Tennyson’s “ Talking Oak,” and some 
others of his slightér pieces, when he composed 
these stanzas to a flower. 

“ What was it that she said to thee, 
The maiden sweet and fair : 
She gazed so long upon thy face 
And whispered something there; 
“ And then your blushing cup she kissed, 
Before she turned to go— 
Ah, many a secret of delight 
You cunning flowerets know! 
“ And was it then a lightsome kiss, 
Such ones as sisters pay ! 


Or was it not a warmer one 
For him that’s far away ?” 


The little floweret looked at me, 
And slyly smiling said— 

“ Art sure thou art the proper one, 
To whom it should be paid? 


“ Ah, lovely love *twixt girls and flowers 
Oh, message sweetly sent ! 

She whispered, ‘ Now the time has come ’— 
And blushed, and then she weut.” 


* And were I not the rightful one, 
And should the message miss, 
Yet would I gladly take the same, 

The greeting and the kiss.” 


I stooped adown with drunken joy, 
Down to the floweret fair, 
And snatched away the sugared kiss 
The maid had dropt in there.” 
Although Dingelstedt is undoubtedly a political 
poet, he has no poems so directly political as some 


of his brother bards. He has travelled much in 


England, France, and his own Germany ; and his 
sentiments are chiefly to be gathered from his 


ee 





verses descriptive of the scenes visited by him. 
There is in these poems much good sense and 
sound thought, mingled with no inconsiderable 
power of sarcasm. He has many a good hit at, 
and indignant remonstrance against, the abuses 
and the absurdities of the best constitutions in the 
world ; and his arguments are urged with a terse- 
ness and vigour which give point and earnestness 
to the reasoning. It is a pity that these poems 
are disfigured by that foolish jealousy of England 
to which all unreflecting foreigners are so prone. 
Nothing is more painful to an Englishman of 
sense, when travelling on the Continent, than to 
find how many of those very persons whom he 
would naturally expect to be free from any such 
inconsistency are, in effect, the most tainted by it. 
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What can be more absurd than to hear Germans, 
who boast of their patriotism and love of Ger- 
many, in ing of the late war, actually glorify 
the French, who plundered and enslaved, and 
abuse the English, who ran into incalculable debt 
to deliver that country? And yet such are the 
opinions frequently expressed by Germans, espe- 
cially of the liberal party. They defend this 
inconsistency by saying that the French, notwith- 
standing all the injuries which they inflicted, 
more than compensated for them to Germany, by 


sweeping away all the old tyrannies ; whereas | 


the English, at the peace, imposed again the same 
yoke under a modernized form. But this is all 
nonsense. The French, no doubt, overthrew the 
ancient barriers ; but did this render Germany 
more free? On the contrary, the object of all 
their efforts was to reduce Germany to the con- 
dition of a mere fief and province of the great 
Gallic Empire. On the other hand, the Germans 
owe a deep debt of gratitude to England, for that 
assistance without which they would never have 
freed their Jand from the invading legions of 
Napoleon. But when England had done this, she 
had done all she was called on to do: she had 
assisted Germany in her defence against foreign 
enemies ; it was not her business to interfere in 
an intestine struggle. The people of Germany 
had to fight their own battle with their own 
rulers: if they made no resistance, if they suc- 
cumbed ingloriously, they must blame themselves, 
and not England, for their present want of free- 
dom. 

But the fact is, that this ill-feeling arises from 
a jealousy which is only excusable on the ground 
of its youth, and the other generous feelings, 
which this party exhibits, — the jealousy of Eng- 
land as a pre-eminent commercial and political 
power. The jealousy is as baseless as it is nar: 
row-minded : for we believe there is no country 
in the world which can boast so much good feeling 
towards all other nations in general, and Germany 
in particular, as England ; no other country the 
motto of which is so especially, Live and let live ; 
and that for this very good reason, that the pros- 
perity of other nations must most certainly be the 
surest cause of England's prosperity. Let Young 
Germany rush on, then, in the march of improve- 
ment. She may be sure that by no one will her 
progress be hailed with such satisfaction, as Eng- 
land, —to none will her advancement give more 
unalloyed satisfaction. And yet Dingelstedt, a 
man whose genius we cannot doubt, and of whom 
we should have expected better and higher senti- 
ments, comes over here, and, instead of rejoicing 
at the sight of such unparalleled commercial 
greatness, such an advance in political freedom, 
carps at the whole in a spirit which might be 
natural to a French legitimist, but is altogether 
unworthy of a German liberal. Hear him in 
his 

WALK BY THE THAMES. 


Arouse thee now, my German heart ! 
Now is the world of wonders thine ; 

Pass o’er each bridge, of metal part, 
And part again of freestone fine. 
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Now proudly rise aloft, as loom 

The masts and turrets every where, 
And revel, as in spring’s perfume, 

In fog, and smoke, and sooty air. 


Here rides a ship along the stream, 
Down yonder pants and pulls a horse ; 

Up there the horseless engines scream, 
As rushing o’er their iron course. 


And, midmost in the giant town, 
A sudden Idyl greets me now ; 

A verdant tree, a verdant down, 
A little lamb, a real cow. 


Yes, wonders far, and wonders near, 
Where’er thou turn’st are wonders seen : 
Left lies the ancient Tower, and here 
St. Paul’s, of every church the queen. 


Down yonder flaming fire-blasts fly, 
Like comets through a murky cloud ; 

Here, in the dock, the masts tower high, 
A mighty wood, a countless crowd. 


My German heart, so dull and dark, 
Why, ’stead of opening, close thee now ; 
Where iron is each bridge and bark, 
And iron men, be iron thou. 


Here, ’stead the God whom we adore, 
The gold thou hatest holds its sway ; 

Hadst thou the richest pedlar’s store, 
Thou wert the hero here to-day. 


Here no one steals, but they allow, 
By law, to rob each land and sea ; 

A cord he gets who steals a cow, 
Who robs a land a gartered knee. 


And every thing, of every clime, 
Thou gazest on of pomp and pride, 
Is gather’d store of distant time, 
Of distant regions far and wide. 


And all these things, wherefore, whereto, 
How long to last? Heart, leave these themes: 
Thy God but rests the noonday through, 
Disturb him not with idle dreams. 


Cassandra weeps for Priam’s fall, 

Nor Troy believes the coming wo ; 
Carthage, where is thy Hannibal ? 

And, ah ! where Rome, where Scipio ? 


Now, Mr. Franz Dingelstedt, this is all sheer 
nonsense ; and you know that as well as we do. 
We can picture you perfectly, walking over Lon- 
don Bridge in a pair of plaited trowsers, with your 


| hands stuck in the pockets, a cigar, and a not very 


clean shirt ; and can very well believe that you 
were not a little astonished by the magnificent 
spectacle which was there presented to you. But 
why, instead of admiration, did this scene fill you 
with narrow-minded jealousy? For you yourself 
must acknowledge in your inmost heart that all 
your magniloquent strictures are the offspring of 
sheer envy. You know, as well as we do, that 
whilst you pretend to sneer at pedlars, their 
laLours, and their riches, the cherished object, and 
a very proper ambition too, of your own country, 
and of your own party, is to become wholesale 
pedlars also. You know, too, that all you say 
about the riches of London being no_ better 
than stolen goods, is a vile calumny, and, what 
is worse, a very foolish calumny. Is commerce 
robbery? Is extensive trade an injury to man- 
kind, or is it an honourable and most beneficial 
employment of man’s energies? Because the 
commerce of your Zollverein is not yet so large 
as that of the port of London, is that a reason 
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why you should abuse us? We do not attack 
you because you like small beer and saur krout 
better than beef and port wine ; why then, whilst 
we allow you to excel us in writing art-novels 
av: reading Sanskrit, will you not let us buy and 
sell in peace, instead of abusing us as pick- 
pockets, because we do not earn our bread in the 
same way as you? Believe us, our pursuits are. 
as honest and as beneficial as yours ; why, then, do 
you not heartily wish us prosperity, as we do you, | 
instead of carping, like a spoiled child, at that in | 





which we happen to have surpassed you? And if all | 


these strictures on our commerce are correct, what 
becomes of your poem on free trade in corn, which 
we shall give here, not only because it is a good 
thing of the kind, and shows that all your notions 
on these subjects are not so absurd as those ex- 
pressed above, but because, though it comes at the 
present day rather late for Sir Robert Peel, to 
whom you addressed it, it may still do for Lord 
George Bentinck, should that stable statesman 
and racy orator ever gain the premier’s seat, which 
he declares himself so competent to fill. The 
reader will see that the poem is founded on the 
well-known tradition of Bishop Hatto, who, having 
refused his corn to the starving population, was 
devoured by the rats, which swarmed in miracu- 
lous multitudes from his granaries. 


Sir Minister, if you’re in humour 
And are idle for the nonce, 

I would beg a hearing from you, 
Hearing only, no response. 


To listen cannot trouble you, 
For you’ve listened in your time 
Plenty—though you’ve answered seldom ; 
Hearken then this simple rhyme. 


Have you ever—for you’ve travell’d 
Long and largely, I divine, 

Ever in your travels floated 
On our freeborn, German Rhine? 


English was the boat, I warrant, 
And the captain English too, 
And the Germans, as was proper, 
Chattered English all to you. 


Well, you’ll know then, close by Bingen, 
Where within yon rocky straits, 

Fierce the waters struggle—somewhat 
Like your Commons house debates. 


Well-nigh midmost in the Rhine, 
Hardly pressed by storm and shower, 
Stands an ancient, ruined pile, 
Famous as the Rat’s grey Tower. 


Hatto, by God’s anger bishop, 
Built this island castle here, 

Who, mark this, while all were starving, 
Made the scanty corn more dear. 


And he thrust into his warehouse, 
All as suppliants who came, 
Scoffing, bid them warm and fill them 
In thé empty granary’s flame. 


But from out the blaze and burning, 
See, what wondrous creatures swarm ; 

Rats in hundreds, rats in thousands, 
And the bishop’s palace storm. 


And they gnawed his costly viands, 
Drank the bishop’s goodly wine, 
Drove him from his princely palace 
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Wien ote aos without vessels, 
y fugitive pursue, 
And with many a shrilly screeching, 
Swim his island castle to. _jeare 
Through the ramparts and the bulwarks, 
Through the servants’ awed array, 


Now the rats have made their way. 


Horror ! how their “iy are glancing 
Fixed on his of wild despair, 

As the mass of maddened vermin 
Close around him every where. 


How their hungry bellies swelled then 
With their fat and luscious meat ! 
And the Rhine’s green ripple murmurs 

Pleasant music as they eat. 
This, Sir Premier Minister, 
And much more if you would hear, 
Says the tower, which stands so hoary 
On the Rhine, to Bingen near. 


This indeed is but a legend, 
And a learned man like you, 
Should laugh at such, in present days, 
As you now most likely do. 


Many a year since then has faded ; 
Tis a tale of ancient date ; 

You may sail up there and farther 
Without fear of Hatto’s fate. 


This is a much more creditable specimen of 
Young Germany’s political economy; and we should 
not have quoted the former poem, but that the 
sentiments expressed in it are unfortunately but 
too prevalent amongst a certain class in that 
country. Let us hope that as time runs on, and 
their acquaintance with practical life enlarges, they 
may see their error, and relinquish all animosity 
towards a nation which has always entertained a 
kindly feeling towards Germany, and must always 
admire the great and good men of the sister race. 
As another example of our author’s English 
experiences, we may give a poem, which presents 
a very true picture, in some respects unhappily too 
true, though the style of it sounds rather oddly, as 
coming from one of Dingelstedt’s countrymen, The 
Germans generally visit Scotland with their heads 
stuffed full of “Ossian” and the “ Lady of the 
Lake,” and their imaginations teeming with visions 
of kilted caterans, Celtic chiefs, and Fingal’s heroes, 
Whatever Dingelstedt’s expectations may have 
been before he arrived, he seems to have had all 
his dreams dispelled, and to have managed to get 
a pretty clear, though somewhat prosaic insight 
into the state of things as they now are, when 
pleasure parties lunch in Roderick Dhu’s hold, 
and a Highland chief wears trowsers like a Chris- 
tian. This clear perception of the change, and 
resignation to a change so unpoetical, (what a 
contrast to the inane ravings of the Viscount 
D’Arlincourt in his “ Three Kingdoms !”) may say 
little for our author’s romantic feelings as a Ger- 
map bard: but it shows that he can on oceasion 
exhibit some sparkles of sound common sense, and 
give a fair hit with considerable power of satire. 


MY HEART’S IN THE HIGHLANDS. 


Really, a rea) Highlander, 
It glads me to see you #0, 
The same as I’ve on, when a boy, 





To his castle on the Rhine. 
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The folded plaid, too, how gay, how neat, 
How romantically wound ! 

On your head how smart the bonnet blue, 
With the, Gaelic thistle crowned! . 


And the naked leg, too, how firm and free 1 
There is still strength and spirit there ; 

“ A pair of breeches, dear sir, if you'll give, 
With the greatest pleasure I’d wear.” 


Whence com’st thou here—from Edinburgh town, 
From Tyne, from your mountains high ? 

“ Dear Sir, my six weeks was out to-day, 
In the Bridewell here hard by.” 


And from sea to sea you earry on still 
Your spreaghs, by force and fear ? 

“No, d the sea—the fishing, I swear, 
Becomes scarcer every year.” 





And sing you still Burns, and read you Scott, 
And your old Father Ossian, pray ? 

“ Reading and singing—heaven bless the mark, 
Eating and drinking ’s more in our way.” 


And your mighty clans, say, flourish they bright, 
Those names of fame and of deathless glory ? 

Do the maids of the lake still glide by night 
O’er the classic loch, as described in story ? 


“On our mighty clans, a landlord small 
Bears heavy enough in our day ; 

The maids of the lake knit worsted hose 
And shear, for very small pay.” 





| 
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I fled enraged : but the Highlander chased 
Me up to my very door ; » woe 

“ Dear Sir, 1 have answered all that you asked, 
Now tip us something therefor.” 


There are many more poems by. this author, 
descriptive of scenes in England, which are inter. 
esting as being from the pen of a foreigner, and 
one who is free from many of those miseoncep- 
tions, with regard. to our habits and sentiments, 
which foreigners in general find it so difficult to 
get rid of ; but it would encroach too much on our 
space were we to transcribe more, and we have 
therefore given those which are most characteristic, 
Dingelstedt has travelled much, and some of his 
sketches of Paris are full of vigour; he has, too, 
some beautiful verses on the Kérner Oak, which 
marks the spot where was terminated the bright 
and brilliant romance of Kérner’s brief life, the 
warrior poet, the last of the Trouhadours. But, 
though it is somewhat long, we prefer presenting 
to the reader a poem descriptive of Dingelstedt’s 
own feelings, of his longings after his native city ; 
both as a specimen of his powers. of painting 
scenery, and as full of a deep, yet not unmanly 
pathos, which is very characteristic of the author. 
He styles it 


THE APRIL DAY. 


Northwards draws the wandering swallow, now that spring has broken forth, 
And with each returning spring-time, draws my song towards the north, 
Ficeing from the south so balmy,—oh, it first was dear to me, 

In the cold and earnest Norland, which must dear for ever be. 


Sweet it is to stray by Neckar, ’midst the circling vine and rose : 
With a warmer life in Swabia, than with us the heaven glows : 

And this paradise received me, when a fugitive | came : 

Wherefore that which cold expelled me, love | with a warmer flame ! 


Of ;eturn my dream is ever, bnt to see it once again, 

As the ruots of trees transplanted stil! them auce it hold retain, 

As the ship’s own heart, the compa-s, ever more te uuithward shows, 
Tho’ the breezes blow to southward; as the stream fur ever fluws. 
Oftentimes at latest evening, when my lonely footsteps stray, 


While my eyes are fixed in musing upon Stuttyardi’s vapours gray, 
Lo, before me does the picture of my distant home unrull, 
A reflection of the longings in the mirror of my soul. 


There my darling Weser wanders, with its windings manifold, 

By the old Westphalian portal, as it did in days of old : 

But where erst the heavy barges o’er its waters slow would ply, 
See, with hoarse and hissing quiver, now the modern steam-boats fly. 


And my father’s house | hail thee, in the corner there behind, 

And the well-known window gleaming, through the creepers intertwined, 
Shining from the self-same chamber, where at night’s forbidden time, 
Fearing, startled, and yet drunk with joy, I strung my first young rhyme. 


And my father hoary-headed, see I through the window slit, 

And two dear loved stranger brethren, by their brother’s lamp who sit; 
Only on the wretched wanderer smiles the mother’s eye no more, 
Already many an autumn wind her grave hath whistled 0’er. 


Round the corner there.—Pass by now, for this time again pass by, 
Though the bosom waxes sorer, and the glazed eyes more dry; 
Peace, then, peace unto this roof-tree, and to all beneath its sway ! 
Unremarked, an evil shadow, glides the wanderer now away. 


Farther know’st thou not the way then ! 


Hark, thy steps how they resound 


In the empty squares, and streetways, ’midst the silent houses round; 
Lightly veiled in smoky vapour, and embathed in moonshine bright, 
See, the palaces of Cassel soar up ghost-like in their height. 


Yes, twas here,—around these pillars hover still in twilight gleams, 
Every night, like wandering spirits, all my poems and my dreams ; 

O’er yon bridge, my carriage homewards, once right joyous with me sped ; 
Ah, and over yonder bridge, too, all alone in tears I fled. 


hor. 
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Scene of all my early sorrows, theatre of early strife, 

Cradle of the sweetest joys, and of the bitter fame of life ; 

Ha, I know not if thy prophet now should bless thee or should ban, 
That he stands here as thy exile, a disowned and broken man. 


Fatherland, upon thy altar has been offered up by me, 

All the noblest of my being, as a sacrifice to thee; +) 
And what was it, as reward then, on thy priest thou did’st bestow ? 
Was’t a laurel? Was’t a palm branch? No, a wandering staff of wo. 


When thou strovest, did I not, too, faithful strive along with thee ! 
What thou suff’red’st, was it not, too, suffered deeper far by me ? 

In thy wo my song consoled thee, in thy shame my bosom smarted, 
From the morning I approached thee, to the night that I departed. 


Foolish dream, with pipes and whistles, and the drum’s profaner rattle, 
With the age’s deadened voices, and with empty rhymes, to battle ! 
Foolish dream, from arid clay-clods, that have sterile lain so long, 

To draw forth a poet’s harvest, and a poet’s life of song ! 


Oh, the miserable envy, which my youthful work defouled ! 

Oh, the dark and base suspicion, which on every footstep scowled ! 
Oh, the scorn which thousand-voicéd, pierced my every bleeding sore, 
When an exile crushed and vanquished, then I fled my native shore ! 


Never more will pass the mem’ry of that bitter banishment, 

When a fugitive reposeless over Germany I went; 

A Mazeppa, fettered ever to the Muse’s rushing horse, 

Whilst a crowd of biting sorrows howled, like wolves, upon my course. 


Ah, how oft in storm and passion for that haven do I weep, 

For that hearth, and for that bosom, where in peace my soul could sleep, 
For the star, which at the proper hour should pierce the cloudy night, 
Just as yonder, at the present hour, breaks through the gloom yon light. 


Yes, that light.—As in an evil dream, so wrapt in thoughts of old, 

I have wandered ’midst the nightly gloom, through desert streets and cold, 
Until worn and weary stand I, at my own home here at last, 

And my wife, upon the threshold, clasps me to her bosom fast. 


We now close our extracts from Dingelstedt’s | is as much true poetry in the manufactory and 
poems ; and if in the specimens we have given, the | the school-room, rightly understood, as in all the 
force of the original has not been altogether lost | tinselled arcadias which a dapper imagination 
in the translation, we think the reader will agree | ever produced. Life and action, joy and suffering, 
with us, that he is not altogether an author to be | must contain material for poetry, be it amongst 
damned with faint praise. Faults he has, and | princes on the battle-field or peasants in the work- 
the blemishes produced by them are serious: but | shop. This truth our poets have at length under- 
they are chiefly those of the young poet. In the | stood: they have looked to every-day life for in- 
main, he has caught the right spirit; he has | spiration, and they have found it ; and the result 
much of the true poet in him ; and what is more, | and reward of their labours has not been merely 
he is a poet of the day. There is no one cant, the the sickly praises of the boudoir coterie, but has 
hollowness of which is every day becoming more | been spoken out in the unanimous voice of a whole 
and more apparent, than that ours is not a-poetic people affected by their strains. Witness the 
age; the very appearance amongst us of in- effect on the popular mind of such poems as “ The 
numerable multitudes of abortive attempts at Song of the Shirt,” and “The Bridge of Sighs.” 
poetry, which we notice every day, is a proof What would the critics of the last century have 
of the fallaciousness of this theory. We believe, | thought of either as affording materials for a 
on the contrary, that ours is a highly poetical age, poem? and yet these verses produced far deeper 
even more so, than the period of the last genera- and more practical effect than their most laboured 
tion ; for we enjoy the great works which asto- productions. For poetry, when it addresses itself 
nished and delighted our fathers, and have besides | to life as it is, is a positive engine of living power ; 
gained the power of discriminating between what | and the spirit and comparative merit of our poetry 
is really excellent, and what is otherwise, in the | has therefore become of far greater importance 
writings of the bards who flourished in the be- | now than in former times. In Germany, the 
ginning of this century. The latter part of the | influence of verse is even more strongly felt than 
last century was an era essentially unpoetic ; and | with us ; and we are glad to hail Dingelstedt as one 
it was so, because the writers of those days drew | of those who are able and willing to direct that 
not from the proper sources,of their art, but re- | influence aright. His works are of the present 
sorted to old and worn-out fictions for that which | day, and directed to the doings of the present day : 
they should have sought in the realities of life. | his tone is pure, and his sentiment lofty. Asa 
We have begun to gain a clearer insight into the | poet, he has learned the fundamental maxim, that 
truth in this matter, as in many others. Because | simplicity is power; and if he swerve not from 
we no longer ride cap-a-pee to tilts and tourna- | the right path, he will rank high amongst 
ments, because we no longer invoke heathen gods | that band of brethren, who are now arousing the 
and goddesses, we are not the less poetical. There | German mind to progress and enlightenment. 
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A PICTURE 


OF RETREAT. 


“ Hoe erat in votis.” 


Tne wanderer far from home, in search of rest, 

In each new spot by some distaste estranged, 
Still feeding, hidden in the yearning breast, 

The same disease, howe’er the scene be changed, 
What vision haunts ? what wish imploring steals 





Through every dream, or every joy he feels ? 


All spells and passions, that awhile o’ercome 
That inward voice, subside ; on every shore 

The self-same image of an English home 
Ascends, to vex the Fancy evermore ; 

And, at the pause of each alluring strain, 

One constant whisper thrills the nerve of pain. 


The absent eye through Alpine vistas sees 
Far other fields, and gleams of native vales; 
The distant murmur of remembered trees 
Haunts the sick ear on bland Sorrento’s gales: 
On Nature’s softest bed the heart will pine, 
While sadness inly mutters, “ "Tis not mine.” 


Thus, when the hectic fancy homeward flies, — 
Like the scared swallow to its cottage eaves — 
Longing to lay a bosom full of sighs 
On the cool grass, beneath domestic leaves,— 
How would it shape the wish, and where engage 
A fairy’s power to build the hermitage ? 


For one, perchance, whom throngs and pageants stun, 
Though moved by all that charms or sways man- 
kind ; 
Whose timid feet the busy path would shun, 
Yet dare not tread a desert ; one inclined 
To live apart, not buried, from the shore 
Gaze on the deep, untroubled by its roar. 


O there alone, if ever, may the lot 
Be drawn, where Right and Freedom, hand in 
hand, 
With gracious care protect some happy spot, 
Midst the full life and progress of a land, 
Whose toils and feats the gentlest may be proud 
To share in feeling, though they fear the crowd. 


These mingled gifts when busy Hope pursues, 

And tells what spirits in an English home 
May breathe contentment on a mind recluse 

From Life’s emotions, softened, not struck dumb ; 
Say how shall Fancy, rapt with such a bliss, 
Construct her dwelling, in a dream like this ! 


Pause on the sloping way that downward goes | 
To yon quaint village, gray, but undecayed ; 
The hollow bank, with hazels crowned, bestows 
Space for the rustic building ; and the shade 
Of that impending rock, and wood behind, | 
Shields the small plot from every nipping wind. 





Beneath, 2 bow-shot from the ivied wall, 
That shuts a tiny garden-world of flowers 
From envious eyes, an old manorial hall 
Half shows its gables steep, and chapel towers, 
O’er the tall beeches, flinging shadows cool 
On mossy terraced walks and sleepy pool. 


Beyond them, far, the southern view commands 
A wide rich valley, swelling here and there 
With grassy-bosomed knolls, and wooded lands 

Twinkling with spires, and frequent dwellings fair ; | 
Till the blue distance to the eye is lost, 
Where ocean rolls upon a storied coast. 


| 
Within the close, encircling bushes’ edge, | 
A plot, the bloomy pleasance of the home ; | 


A cottage, hid behind the laurel hedge, 

Keeps watch without ; and thence the carols com> 
Of children at their summer’s play, unseen, 7 
Beneath the branches of the glossy screen. 


Plain is the house, though trim, nor wanting aught 
That use or pastime from a dwelling claims : 
Sweet linnet-haunted shrubs a fringe have wrought 
Of green and purple, round the casement frames : 
Blush-roses cluster o’er the porch, and twine 
With wavering passion-flower and rath woodbine, 


O’er the warm hollow, red in summer’s light, 
Scooped from the slope of sward, where orchard trees 
Bend strangely-twisted limbs with mosses white, 
The bank is musical with merry bees, 
That search the garden flowers with ceaseless hum, 
Or store the spoil of heath or clover bloom. 


Far in the copse, all spring, and o’er the hill, 

The sweet deep whistle of the speckled thrush, 
Or blackbird’s fluty note, is seldom still ; 

And, through the nights of June, each alder bush 
And lime-tree quivers with melodious wails, 
And warblings quick of passionate nightingales. 


A cheerful spot ! retired from vulgar sound ; 
Yet not of life forsaken, nor debarred 
From social kindness ; all the region round 
Is gay with household roofs ; nor leagues retard 
The step of coming friends, the mission dear 
Of written words, that bring the absent near. 


And there, though heard as winds that boom along 
By some low cell vale-hidden, may you feel— 

So near is England’s heart — the pulses strong 
Throb in the city of her pride ;— and steal 

More gladly back to quiet, from an hour 

Of that stupendous play of life and power. 


There, blest in Nature’s smile, the daily care, 
Enlivened oft by many a graceful task, 

And smooth alternate duties, that prepare 
Hours of sweet leisure ;—say, could fancy ask 

A light more genial, or a warmer shade, 

To soothe a flower of frost and storms afraid ? 


There, too, be thoughts of many lands and days, 
Best of their best, the poet and the wise, 

At hand in peaceful moments, apt to raise 
From earth to heaven the wonder-loving eyes, 

Entranced with visions bright, or views serene, 

Or tales of mighty deeds and noble men. 


And ever there, a gracious household sprite, 
Let music hover round the curtained walls, 
When the close shutters hide the waning light, 

Or the dank rain-drop from the cypress falls : 
Pensive in sunshine, but with cheerful tones 
Beguiling sadness when the wild wind moans. 


And eyes that love to see the calm and blest 
At times be near, to welcome, and to share 
The happy boon of competence and rest, 
The progress note, and count the pleasures there ; 
While faithful lips in sacred hours impart 
The nameless joy whose magic is the heart. 


Were this a dream too sweet for one afar 

From England, pining for her kindly breast, 
Then say, dear , if its pictures are 

But feverish visions of a fancied nest; 
And what the gladness of a friend may be ; 
To think a home like this encircles thee ! V. 
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DIFFICULTIES OF A THEORY OF HUSBAND-CATCHING. 


Sappium de’ matrimoni 
Destin, pianeti, influssi, avvenimenti.—Gozz1. 

As uncaught bachelors, — and in these islands, | in modern times, have we seen beauty dangerously 
we need hardly observe that such only will often | raying forth the whole quiver of earthly snares 
be found writing on the captivating subjects with | behind the pomps of religious display, or taking 
which love-making, whether in play or in earnest, | helpless youth captive with the sudden brilliancy 
is concerned ; — as belonging to the quarry which | of quick-footed polkas. Golden precepts, there- 
the fair huntresses of mankind naturally pursue, | fore, we sai’, may be culled from the events of the 
we could not but look with interest for the ap- | day. What we have to meet and to desire, at a 
pearance of a manual, with which Mr. Newby | given moment—the language, disposition, and 
promised to enrich the unmarried world, under | probable mercy or rigour of any present generation 
the inviting title of “ Hints on Husband-catching.” | of our conquerors, will require a new code of in- 
The theme, if kindly treated, was sure to be a| struction every ten years, at least. And what 
pleasant one, even did the treatise afford nothing | thanks can be too warm for the bestower of this 
positively new on this inexhaustible subject. Any | pleasant knowledge ; one who has obtained the 
“hints,” of the process by which the fate of our | secrets of the sweet and mysterious beings, on 
solitary freedom may be determined, must, if | whose ways and wiles depend so much of the 
genuine, be precious things to treasure up in the | happiness or vexation of all true men for the best 
undisturbed state of mind that precedes the actual | twenty years of life ; one, who, without transform- 
trial. To seek for instruction and counsel after | ing them into angels or deforming them into 
it has begun, is known to be in vain. It is much | monsters, can really tell us something of the com- 
if any thing that may have been gathered in calmer | plexion, purposes, and feelings of those beautiful 
moments, is sufficiently well secured to escape the | counterparts of ourselves, who are to lie in our 
dissolving influence of smiling lips and mischievous | bosoms, and make the sunshine or darkness of a 
eyes. Some fragments of useful knowledge, how- | thousand homes? 
ever, if garnered in time, may perhaps remain in| While musing on the depth of such a debt, we 
corners of the mind, even after the motions of the | could not indeed avoid asking where the person 
heart have begun to beat all reflection into foam | is to be found, truly able to deserve this gratitude? 
and vapour. ‘These, in pauses of absence, dur- | How many irreconcileable qualities are required 
ing the chill of apparent slights, or at other times, | for a real portraiture of that sensitive and mutable 
when accident suspends the play of the artillery | thing, the woman of a given nation or period! To 
planted against masculine resolutions, will some- | caricature her may be easy enough; to mark 
times, we have heard, give a fillip to the confused | some of the peculiarities of the time, is not more 
senses, and enable them to catch a glimpse of | difficult than to draw the fashionable costume of 
many realities, desirable enough to be sought or | the day ; nor is it impossible to portray here and 
avoided, which have been lost sight of during the | there a single specimen of some exceptional or 
heat of the engagement; as a flaw of wind prominent class, with tolerable life-likeness. But 
springing up in a naval action, sometimes shows | to give the faintest living idea of the character and 
the pilot a rock on which his ship was uncon- | being, not of one of the sex here and there, but of 
sciously drifting in the smoke, or the signals that | the women of our day, of any day, of woman as 
will guide him forward to safety and victory. | the ruling power that animates society ; to inter- 

In this light we hoped to find a treasure in the | pret the language and count the pulsations of her 
promised “ Hints ;” and while expecting it, could | nature, not only in its visible displays, but in 
expatiate in fancy on the manifold uses it might | those unseen motions, in which lie the true springs 
promote, on the tidings it was to bring us of the | of all her influence, the law that guides all her 
present constitution andarray of the feminineforces, | actions, and directs two-thirds of ours; to give 
of the new implements of destruction, and the | the slightest glimpse of the mysterious, half un- 
modern tactics discovered by those sweet bellige- | conscious, often capricious, and yet determined 
rents of whose warfare it professed to treat. The | being, of the tender but impulsive fancies of a 
subject, we said to ourselves, is indeed for ever essen- | character, now the slave of opinion, now its abso- 
tially the same. We are destined, by inheritance, | lute mistress, the most artificial, yet the most 
from Paradise downwards, to exclaim, “ The wo- | sincere of living creatures ; to show the true read- 
man beguiled me.” The risk to be encountered,— | ing of this wonderful and delicious enigma to us 
of all dangers, dear to noble minds, the dearest, — | whose fate it is to puzzle out its meaning for weal 
has the same general hazards which imbittered the | or for wo; this would seem to require something 
gall of Euripides, and fired the sweet chivalry of our of the magical power of an Asmodeus. A woman 
Sidney. But the devices, the stratagems of the war- | might in some respects fill up the outline, where 
fare, in which, as truly now as in Ovid's day, méilitat _ a masculine pencil must fail from very ignorance. 
omnis amans, are subject to constant change, and But not only are female accounts of their own sex 








undergo daily improvements. The fair enemy is always insincere, (they will not tell half they 
for ever varying the mode of attack, taking advan- know, and what they tell is ever coloured with 
tage of every fresh appearance in the ground, lies the foreign hue of some desire or fancy of their 
in ambush behind each new custom that shoots up | own ;) not only are their pictures to be distrusted 
on the surface of society, or takes the field openly | on this account, but they are also for other reasons 
under the banner of its latest inventions. Thus, | quite incapable of describing themselves truly. 
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The emotions which make up the capital features 
of their existence, can no more be justly perceived 
by them, than can the flow of the tide be measured 
by one who is floating on the current. You must 
stand apart from an object, to see it as a whole. 
For this reason, in spite of the inferior quickness 
of observation in the male sex, and of the jealousy 
with which the most communicative of the other 
conceal from our eyes, perhaps even from their 
own, some of the most characteristic features of 
their being, the nearest approach possible to the 
true delineation of woman, can only, we believe, 
be made by a masculine hand. We men are, 
besides, more apt, from the warmer interest we 
take in the subject, to dwell upon it with that 
affectionate closeness of observation, which alone 
can give a pervading insight into any thing what- 
ever. Some of the most subtle and exquisite pro- 
perties, too, of the female mind and heart, as well 
as the slighter differences which habit and position 
may produce in it, are best perceived in their re- 
flection upon a different nature; just as delicate 
shades of colour can only be well observed by lay- 
ing them upon a darker ground. On the particu- 
lar chapter of the natural warfare between the 
sexes, which leads to the cardinal event of mar- 
riage, through successive stages of flirtation, love- 
making, and desperate courtship ; on this debate- 
able ground, especially, it would not be fair to 


expect candid admissions from our pretty assail- | 
ants. Until some Genius shall appear, endowed | 


with a supernatural key to their secrets, yet warm 
enough with human affections not to disfigure and 
scoff at them, we must be content to look for such 
lore as anxious bachelors may hope to profit by, 
from the kindly and experienced observation of 
some one of our own sex, who has bestowed much 
of his time, and employed the whole faculties of 
a lively mind, on the study of the sweeter half of 
creation ; has been led by them through all the 
degrees of amorous trial, and, fortunately for him- 
self and for us, retired from it without the sadness 
or the cynicism which renders nine-tenths of the 
male painters of woman-kind mere caricaturists. 
Nothing of the kind we have been describing, 
nor indeed any performance of the least part of 
this office of “ useful instructor,” could be found, 
we regret to say, in the “ Hints on Husband- 
catching.” Sad would be the condition of an 
ingenuous youth, who should take his notions of 
the marriageabie women of this country, in default 
of personal experience, from the picture intended 
to be drawn of them by Mr. Newby’s anonymous 
author. Taking his departure at the preface, he 
would proceed from distrust to fear, from fear to 
disgust, and plunging at length into utter despair, 
forswear balls, tea parties and country visits, 
shun all approach to the dangerous “ angels in 
book-muslin,” whose tricks are revealed in such 
dark colours, condemn himself for ever to cham- 


bers and solitary chops, (if not bold enough to | 


seek compensation for his loneliness in some of the 
devious ways of which the “ Hints” afford rather 
questionable glimpses,) and, in short, bid a long 
adieu to all ideas of female society and a happy 
marriage. We need noi detail at full length the 


distressing particulars which the author of this 
book would have us accept as forming the charac- 
ter of British maids and matrons. They depict a 
state of things, quite new to our small experience 
in any class ; although not restricted by the writer 
to a particular set or rank ; but, as far as we can 
gather from him, belong to the whole of the fair 
sex of our time, with hardly an exception. Were 
the report true, the virgins that to common eyes 
look so engaging abroad, and so graceful at home, 
must be in fact more deceitful and hungry than 
the fabulous sirens, “ who from Pelorus lured the 
wanderers bark ;” and their mothers, Heaven 
help us!—creatures only to be compared with the 
Beast in the Apocalypse! The real burden, in 
short, that runs throughout the lively air which 
the performer makes a show of playing, may be 
best described, in the phrase of an eminent living 
humorist, as a continued “ shriek” against the 
wickedness and worldliness, not of a few, but of the 
whole female generation. ‘ The spinsters of 
England in general,” are the objects of his address; 
those to whom his precepts do not apply, are de- 
clared to be “ isolated, particular, and exceptional 
specimens.” As exceptions merely prove the 
general rule, the reader is warned not to suffer his 
attention to be disturbed by these stray differences ; 
and the following may be taken as a brief sum- 
_mary of what is presented to him as a description 
of the sex at large. 

The “Spinsters of England in general,” we re- 
gret to find, “ marry for the sake of marriage, and 
not for that of the man :” — and in order to ac- 
complish this end, “ study coquetry, which is ad- 
mirably called by George Sand, the puerile and 
immodest amusement of exciting desires,’ (!)— 
“have uncovered their necks,” and “display as 
much of their beautiful busts, as they dare to 
show with a due regard to the society for the sup- 
pression of vice;” “their blushes are as superfi- 
cial,” we are sorry to hear, “ as the modesty they 
are inteuded to denote ;”’ “creatures of interest,” 
“showy speculators,” &c.: ‘these are thy gods, 
QO Israel!’ Of course, in such a state of morals, 
“the heart has nothing to do with matrimony in 
the present day,” but all that is done in that way 
proceeds from “ the clear head, the beguiling lip.” 
Still it is something to learn, that by the unhappi- 
ness of marriages thus produced, there is less mis- 
chief done, on one side at least, than might be 
feared : “the hearts so callous and so ossified by 
education and example are not likely to break,” 
which will perhaps be satisfactory to those who 
have no relish for domestic tragedies. 

Is it not, we may modestly inquire, a somewhat 
needless piece of advice to the owners of those 
“ ossified ” bosoms, to bid them avoid loving? As 
our young ladies “marry for self,’ they are not 
likely to “ care for another ;” especially as to them 
_“ Christianity,” “ tenderness,” cultivated pursuits, 
and other ‘ingenuous arts that soften manners,’ 
_are, as well as all natural affections of the female 
heart, “ profitless vagaries.” They “care for 

none of these things,” and are hardly in danger, 
therefore, one might think, of falling into the 
| sweet intoxication of love. 
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A few of the additional touches scattered here | 
and there will sufficiently complete this inviting 
picture of the female world. “ Handsome women,” 
it appears, need not talk much ; “ the conversation 
they do indulge in should be the petty small 
talk of what is called the world.” “The study of 
those who have not pretty faces must be (we are 


coquette ;”” whose delight is “ to charm the fancy, 
— nay excite the senses” (!) “ wishing for no better 
sport than the broken heart and maddened brain 
of her admirers.” The recreation, however, in thie 
unromantic nineteenth century, is rarely carried to 
such a height of perfection, — thanks to the rodur 
et es triplex of the modern male heart. “ The lan- 





given to understand indeed that it is) to display | guishing glances of her eyes are a mockery,—she 
whatever redeeming advantage they may possess | plays with the senses like a salamander with the 
in any other part of their persons :” from the flames,” herself proofagainsttheirdelirium; “gazing 
“beautiful arm,” for the exhibition of which harps down into the dizzy depths of passion with the eye of 
and short sleeves are provided by nature, to an | a philosopher, and the callousness of an anchorite. 
“exquisite ancle and leg,” which “short petti- | Chastity is not her safeguard,” &c..&c. Surely 
coats,” and the choice of “a muddy day” for | this is enough ; there is no need to study the whole 
walks “with the intended prey,” may reveal in | odious catalogue of crimes imputed to the poor 
the most liberal unreserve. The only reading | coquette ;— offences which, to our simple eyes, 
congenial to the female mind ranges from “the | seem rather like the imaginations of some worn out 
vulgarity of Mrs. Trollope, the fashionable and Sinner, conversant solely with the worst of either 
senseless slipslop of Mrs. Gore!’ &c. to those | sex ; who has stained, with his own evil thoughts 


French fictions, “where the most immoral doe- 
trines, the warmest scenes, and the most monstrous 
principles, are disguised by brilliancy and pathos.” 
These are the cares and pursuits of the rising 
female generation, on whose smiles our happiness 
is thought to depend! Another trait only may 
be noticed for the sake of the information it gives 
us of their behaviour and true feelings at the in- 
teresting moment of “popping the question.” 
“ The young lady,” we learn, “ who is blushing so 
beautifully, and displaying such a fascinating 
tremor, (while you stand before her all doubts, 
hopes, and fears, and half shuddering at your | 





own audacity in daring to woo so ethereal a being,) | 
is probably laughing in her sleeve at your per- | 


plexed look, and congratulating herself, equally in 
her sleeve, upon having at last attained the end in 
view.” ' After this trustworthy revelation, can 
any one be nervous hereafter when he offers his 


and pruriencies, the follies and vanities of those 
pretty, volatile, seductive creatures, known to men 
by the questionable title of * flirts.’ 

Passing, therefore, from the subject, with a 
casual note of the “ wo” which is denounced * to 
the man who would be fool enough to take one of 
those serpents to his bosom ;” we shall pause be- 
fore another figure, which will complete our view 
of this inviting description of the women of Great 
Britain. Behind the blooming array of virgin de- 
ceivers, lurks a terrible creature, in cap and shawl, 
of a more mature and forbidding aspect; the 
“ worldly mother !”—a merciless ogress, by whose 
deep counsels the ‘ playful tribe of marriageable 
maids are guided in their heartless treacheries 
against innocent, generous, affectionate, unthink- 
ing man! “The worldly mother is one of the 
most detestable fungi that spring up from the 
corruption of society ;”—** sacrifices her offspring 








hand, or be moved by that sweet confusion with | to the Moloch of worldly dross ;” —“ cultivates 
which women are wont to receive the first whisper | the weeds, (in her daughters’ hearts, ) and carefully 
that sues for their love ? _eradicates every valuable and salutary herb,” 
So much for “ spinsters in general.” There is, her whole energies being “devoted to the attain- 
however, one distinct class of these fair delinquents | ment of a good match for her daughters.” Wo to 
guilty of special offences, and particularly dan- | the “single young, middle-aged, or decrepid man 
gerous, — the coquettes : —a race, we are sorry to who is introduced to, or meets her daughters in 
hear, very numerous; as the writer instructs us society.” The victim is pursued, the company he 
to believe them to be “ repulsive,” “ unprincipled,” | keeps, “ even the vices to which he is addicted,” are 
“ debased beings,” whose “ heartlessness and | hunted out by secret inquiries: —if he be found 
treachery” are the springs by which “ petty tricks, | to have enough of the “ worldly dross,” whatever 
fascinating lies, and calculating minauderies,” are | else be his character, he is doomed to be married ; 
set to work on the victim’s peace of mind. The | —his fortitude is assailed by invitations to dinner; 
terms in which the coquette is sketched are, in | — daughters are set upon him from every kind of 
truth, almost too repulsive to be read in the tem- | ambush, drilled in the special allurements most 
per which has so far attended our survey ; and our | apt to ensnare his uasuspecting heart,—until the 
first impulse was to repel, with something like appalling sequel is complete;—‘‘the question is 
indignation, the hateful charges which are here | proposed —papa approves, the worldly mother 
imputed to a disposition that, with all its evils, kisses her son-in-law elect; and, with an ad- 
has rarely a deeper source than the natural femi- | mirable attempt at tears, hopes he will make 
nine wish to please and be admired, in a degree her Lucy happy.” “ How that good match may 
somewhat excessive. But this protest may be | turn out is, of course, no business of the worldly 
spared ; the portrait is too dark to be recognised | mother's.” Nor have we here 4 specimen of 
as a likeness, and the author of “The Hints” the devices of a few only. “Such is the Mrs. 
may be safely allowed to tell his own story to the | Thomson of the middle ranks,—the Countess 
end of the chapter. _Cairngorum of fashionable life;”—they differ 


According to him, therefore, “ There is scarcely | only in the accidents of situation. Such in gene- 
a being more depraved than the thorough-bred | ral, the author of “The Hints” instructs us to 
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believe, are the mothers of the nineteenth century ; 
and these are the devices which unmarried man 
has to dread, from the first moment of his listen- 


rosy lips. The author dolefully cries, “ beware!” 
latet anguis in herbi! A serpentine race, truly! 
were the story true. 

After this summary of the main personages in 
the drama of courtship, we need not call up the 


in their several parts of the “ spooney,” the 


“ genius,” the “ old bachelor,” the “rake.” Alas! 
what can the wisest do, when surrounded by such 
a labyrinth of snares? All, gentle or simple, must 
partake of the common doom; and be cajoled, 
tempted, tickled, or thrust into matrimony, ac- 
cording to the special weakness of each individual. 
We close the book with a feeling like that of start- 
ing awake from the oppression of some feverish 
dream, beset with inextricable troubles, and hag- 
ridden by all manner of mopping and mewing phan- 
toms. Are these abominable figures, the ingenuous 
reader sighs, really the maidens and matrons of 
our England ? 

Gentle bachelor! the case is by no means so des- 
perate. There is no reason, for all you have read, 
to take the broad hints of this manual, and fly 
from thoughts of marriage and the company of 
virtuous women, to more questionable indulgences. 
There are still flowers growing, without number, 
throughout this world of ours ; (even in the few ex- 
ceptional circles of the very fine and ambitious, 
which it is your own fault, by the bye, if you 
desire to frequent,) there are still to be found, in 
all classes, simple affections and pure characters 
—for those who deserve them. Far more, indeed, 


full life at the call of a suitor worthy to claim 


the features of national character are moulded, 
in which our sweetest female flowers are reared, 
how many are left to wane, the unconscious pos- 
sessors of all that nature has designed to impart 
and receive happiness! Be not deceived by cyni- 
cal satires, which are hardly true of the most 


only wait the impulse of a kindred nature to 
“discourse eloquent music.’ Go and study for 
yourself in this school; not, indeed, unprovided 
with some previous lessons,— but these very dif- 
ferent from the instruction we have just been 
listening to. 

disinterested? Do you seek, in the company of 
women, a social enjoyment, refined from all that 
is unworthy of her purity? 


even in the second place — but the harmonious 
complement of your own imperfect being; an 
object of unfeigned love and entire confidence ; — 
a companion chosen for her own sake, and prized 
for her proper worth? Are you able to love such 
& creature as well as you love your own dear self? 


ing to a pleasant voice, or looking upon a pair of 


humbler actors in the scene, the victimized males | 


‘good young man, the “shy youth,” the, 


we fear, than are ever destined to blossom into | 


such inestimable gifts in the woman of his choice. | 
In the middle classes especially, within which all 


frivolous class, which are mere libels on the | 
myriads of healthy, affectionate dispositions, that 


Is your own heart pure? are your own views | 


_to be repaid with pearls and diamonds. 
Do you desire in a | 
wife — not wealth, or distinction, in the first, or | 
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What equivalent do you bring to offer in exchange 
for the treasures you seek? Are you ready to 
sacrifice, for them, the vanity of showy living, 
the luxuries of selfish independence? Have yoy 
energy to labour for her sake; good temper to 
enliven the home she is to inhabit ; steadfast un. 
| perverted affection, to offer in return for the heart 
_ whose virgin love you expect shall be unchange- 
ably yours? With these aims and possessions, 
you may fairly demand from Fortune a prosperous 
voyage; and, in pursuing it, need not greatly fear 
shipwreck from the dangers which beset the 
sensual, the frivolous, or the ambitious. There is 
a secret talisman, by which true feeling at once 
awakens its counterpart in other natures, and de- 
tects the approach of what is false. There are, no 
doubt, scheming mothers and managed misses to 
be found hovering about in most circles, although 
the list of these is scarcely long enough to terrify 
any but fools or cowards;—they are not for- 
midable to those who really deserve to fall into 
better hands. The manly, generous “ Celebs,” 
whose own heart conceals nothing unworthy, will 
not be left unprotected from deceit by its instine- 
tive warnings ; guided by it, he will find, let 
him take our word for it, natures deserving of all 
his love, blooming in genial abundance on the 
solid ground of English society. Whatever his 
merits may be, he need not fear to meet with 
many a female heart, not inexorable to a well- 
urged suit, whose virtues and loveable qualities 
will thrice outweigh all the worth of his own. 
And what right has any less deserving wooer to 
complain, if his chance with the fair sex is less 
happy, if one whose objects are selfish is made the 
victim of interested schemes? He is, perhaps, 
'tempted with connubial thoughts, after the dis- 
| sipation of years has perverted his feelings, and 
| deadened his emotions. Or he seeks a wife as he 
| would any other article of domestic furniture, to 
make his home more pleasant to himself. Ur he 
is ambitious of a fashionable connexion, or desires, 
_by marriage, to increase his pecuniary means. 
Or possibly he is apt to be caught by a pretty face 
or a beautiful person, having no deeper sense in 
his own heart of what real love can give or require, 
_to temper this excitement by s: ggesting what 
else may be wanting in the object of a momentary 
warmth. He hasno profound idea of what it is to 
offer or possess a whole heart; he has, himself, no- 
thing of the kind to bestow ; his emotion is, at best, 
superticial, his purpose isentirely selfish, Thus poor- 
ly furnished on his voyage of discovery, our wooer 





sails into the matrimonial sea; and calls on heaven 


andearth forvengeanceona deceitful sex, if he brings 
home any thing less than a faultless paragon! Hav- 
ing nothing but rubbish to bargain with, he expects 
His own 
expedition is in open contempt of all just relations 
between the sexes, of the natural laws of love and 
marriage; and yet he exclaims at the unparalleled 
wickedness of the pretty pirates that surround and 
capture him. Corrigez vous, is all that need be 
said in reply to Ais Jeremiade against the worldli- 
ness of women. It is our selfishness, quite as 
much as their vanity, that spoils the sex, and sows 
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tares in the sweetest garden of life. It is we who | 


too frequently teach them to overvalue external 
circumstances ; it is our example that makes them 
feel how the vulgarest interests determine a 
marriage far oftener than the true choice of mu- 
tual attachment. We fret at privation, and are 


ashamed of poverty; we, on whom the burden— 
falls not with half the weight that it flings on the | 
shoulders of the wife ; and yet we denounce in | 
women the hope of an establishment, and the pre- | 


ference of wealth to worth! 

We have fallen, without intending it, into a 
graver tone than we began with. The subject, 
in truth, if viewed on this side, is serious enough 


to those who perceive the real tendency, on morals | 


and manners, of any influence that is apt to pro- 
mote celibacy. That the ambition for display, and 
the desire of luxury, are now exerting this influence 
in the middle classes, can hardly be denied. The | 
expense thought indispensable in living, makes _ 


thousands unable or afraid to marry, who would | | 


not have lived single in more modest times. To 
keep up a certain state is the first condition of 
keeping a house ; with a companion, if you can, if 
not, without one. ‘To begin life early, on a mode- 
rate scale, with a beloved partner, not ashamed of 
frugal habits and humble means, nor despised for 
them by others who have more ; this healthy cus- 
vom of our middle classes, in former times, is now 
all but banished from them. The few who venture 


to marry before they are rich, and who do not imi- | 


tate the extravagance of the wealthy, are regarded | 
as lost to society ; pitied by their friends, looked | 
down upon by acquaintances. All young couples 
are expected to start in their domestic career on the 
footing of the first of their class, at the cost of 


being forsaken by the class they belong to. The. 


effect of this is obvious enough. It makes bache- 


lors rakes, and tempts damsels to rate their | 
admirers by their income. But it lies with the | 


men to be the first in reforming this grievous abuse. 
Let us dare to be honestly poor, and we shall find 
women willing enough to share our narrow means, 
and brighten quiet homes with disinterested love. 


In the note-book of a friend, to whose expe- 
riences we have been indebted before now for 
various sketches, we fell upon the following anec- 
dotes, gathered in the commonest walks of modern 
society, which may serve to relieve the austerity 


of our closing remarks, with an instance or two | 


drawn from the life, and rather germane to the 
subject in hand, 


*s cottage, 





“| had turned from the door of M 
at Mortlake, and was walking ny horse, in a mood 


of agreeable reflection on what I had just seen— 


there, when Best overtook me, riding the same 
way, and pulled up. Best isa ‘man about town,’ 
whom you see every where; one worth listening 


to at times, as his constant circulation in society, | 


and the want of any character of his own, make 
him as fit a reporter as 1 know, of the opinions 
current there. I told him where I had been call- 
ing; he had been, like myself, pretty intimate 
at the house of Sir Charles, both before and since 


M—— married his daughter. 


“< Ay, poor thing,’ said Best, in a tone of com- 
miseration, ‘ you found her, of course, sadly al- 
tered ?’ 

“*She is changed, indeed,’ I said, ‘from the 





elegant girl into the beautiful woman ; a change 


that I find very charming.’ 


“* You surprise me! and how does she seem to 
keep up her spirits?’ I could hardly help laugh- 
ing at the pathetic tone of Best’s inquiry. 

““*] have rarely seen any one look brighter or 
happier, I can assure you ; indeed, I seem to have 
brought an air of cheerfulness out of M——’s 
pretty little ménage, that will keep me in good 
humour for a week to come.’ 

** «God bless me!’ said Best, ‘ why, she can see 
nobody there. They tell me M cannot afford 
her a carriage, and keeps but one man servant! 
To think of such a creature as she was, — you 
know how we all admired her, — throwing herself 
“away in this manner; exposed to such privations; 
estranged from all her proper connexions, and liv- 
_ing in a suburb, the Mrs. M of a plain clerk 
_in the Admiralty, whom nobody knows! It isa 
sad mésalliance. Indeed, as a friend of her father’s, 
I have always felt a kind of delicacy in intruding 
upon her ;—— it must be so distressing to her to be 

reminded of the sad descent she has made.’ 

“*¢ Perhaps you are right,’ I said ; for | knew it 
useless to present my own different view of the 
subject. ‘ You will, however, be glad to hear that 
she bears the loss of her dashing acquaintances 
pretty well on the whole, and seems to live in 
great content with her husband and children ; and 
that the house is not at all without society that 

| seems very much to her liking. 

| While Best remained silent, in a kind of well- 
bred surprise, I took edvantage of the cross road 
\from the bridge, and, turning my horse’s head 
that way, wished him good morning. 

“ What had this young creature done, to excite 
such unaffected compassion, to lose herself so sadly 
in the eyes of men of the world ? 

“ She was an only daughter ; and Sir Charles, 
although his inherited estate had been rather 
lessened than increased by foreign employments, 
kept a very fine house, frequented by the best 
company. Being himself, however, a man of 
intellect and cultivation, he understood this word 
in a more liberal sense than it commonly bears in 
his class ; and counted, amongst its mivst welcome 
ingredients, those who were rich in genius, or 
otherwise remarkable for personal desert, as well 
as persons of birth and fashion. His manner of 
thinking was not without effect on the mind of 
his motherless daughter, whom he had educated 
with peculiar care. In the circle which sur- 
rounded her at home, on her first entrance into the 
world, glowing with beauty, wit, and high spirits, 
she found other distinctions admitted besides those 
of rank or ton, and had the advantage of drawing 
some comparisons, which are not always within 
the reach of handsome girls ‘on their preferment,’ 
She might have been married in her first season, 
had she chosen to listen to any one of some half- 
dozen of the most ‘ unexceptionable’ admirers, 


who were struck by her graces of person and mind. 
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Until her twentieth year, however, no one appeared 
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| highest expressions of esteem for his son-in-lay - 
> 


to make the slightest impression on her heart ; and and his fashionable daughter retired from the 


then, singularly enough, she was assailed by two 
very different persons almost at the same moment. 
One, the Hon. Captain F 
of F——, a handsome, gallant, fashionable young 
fellow, with a commission in the Household Troops, 


and a present income of five thousand a-year, 





declared himself a lover by the most marked ad- | 


dresses, and at first seemed to make better progress 
than any preceding suitor. ‘The other person on 
whom her notice fell soon after the commencement 
of the Captain’s advanves, was a young man of 
humble birth, quiet manners, and the possessor of 
a modest clerkship in a public office. But Miss 
R——’s eye was not long in discovering in him 
endowments which she rated higher than the 
world, it seems, can approve of. M had a 





mind of peculiar refinement, well stored, and of | 


no common power. The few who still read poetry 
in our day, knew him as the author of a work 
deservedly praised for its rich imagination and mas- 
culine energy. In familiar intercourse his reserve 
wore away ; and what he then said had the viva- 
city and freshness that bespeak the presence of a 


living mind, and have power to animate even the | 


dullest hearer. In short, he was, in character and 


, heir to the Barony | 


grand world into suburban life at Mortlak 


M having meanwhile obtained a higher stati “ 





M— on 
in his office. In every society you heard the same 


| 

| 

| kind of comments on the match: pity, mixed with 
something very like contempt both for Sir Charles 
_and Miss R——.; wonder at the father’s ‘ eceen- 
| tric’ indulgence, at the young lady’s ‘singular 
prepossession, at the ‘ modest assurance’ of the 
bridegroom ; and, at the end of all, long prophecies 
of the misery in store for ore who had thus * lost 
herself,’ and whom ‘ nobody could visit.’ 

“They had been married five years at the time of 
my last call. I had been enjoying the sight of 
quiet domestic happiness, in a way of life modest 
but not mean; sufficiently provided with merely 
temporal necessaries ; more than ordinarily rich 
in intellectual resources, and in the pieasures of 
elegant pursuits ; enlivened also by the society of 
not a few, whose education and talents gave a real 
worth to their company ; blessed with the warmest 
mutual attachment ; happy in beautiful, healthy 
children. This 1 had seen: and a moment after- 
wards chance, as I have already detailed, gave me 
the world’s commentary upon it. 

“ Here, I thought, are all the essential gifts of 





endowments one of Nature’s noblemen : and Louisa | life in abundant measure ; and my sweet friend is 
had an eye to see, and a heart to prize this nobility | surely one of the happiest women in existence. 


above all things. She took delight in hearing 
him talk, long before she was aware of any other 
emotion in his favour ; even while listening, not 
without a certain feminine delight, to the flatteries 
of her handsome martial suitor. How the lips of 
a genuine man, and the heart of a poet, are moved 
by the influence of such a listener as Miss R——, 
needs not be told. In her presence, M—— was 
always more than himself; and at times seemed 
like one inspired. Louisa fell deeply in love with 
him ; while he, earlier enamoured, never ventured 
a word, hardly a glance, of peculiar admiration. 


He was too sensible of the worldly disadvantages | 
of his position, to flatter himself with a hope of | 


gratifying his wishes. Although in the prime of 
life, he was no longer a boy to be ignorant of its 
relations, or run headlong into a desperate pursuit. 


He was too deeply in love, indeed, to tear himself | 


from the danger, but had self-command enough to 


conceal his affections for a long time. Thus matters | 


went on throughout an entire winter. As Louisa’s 
indulgence of the Captain’s suit grew less, so her 
demeanour towards M became daily more gra- 
cious. 
have read the kindest encouragement in her manner 
and looks ; but M felt his distance, and still 
kept silence. To the surprise of every one, it be- 
came known about Easter, that she had civilly 
refused the formal offer of Captain F——’s hand. 
At the end of the season,—to close the story,—in 
& passionate moment, when about to take leave for 
some months, M , overcome by the irresistible 
softness of the woman he loved, threw himself at 
her feet, and declared his love. She accepted him ; 
to the consternation of her acquaintance, her rich 
worshippers especially. To their still greater sur- 
prise, Sir Charles gave his consent too, with the 














Any one in different circumstances would | 








| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


In the world she has left, the opinion of both 
sexes is that she must be one of the most unfor- 
tunate. Why ?— Does she prize what she has 
forsaken, and despise what she has chosen? Per- 
haps not; but ‘they can keep no company,’ she 
is ‘quite lost to the world, and ‘fallen into 
a lower rank.’ She might have been Lady F—— 
/ now :—she can never rise beyond the wife of plain 
M , the government clerk, and the author 
| of . 

_ When such is the tragical view, taken by society, 
|of a match in which sympathy and love have 
united two beings, thoroughly on a par in natural 
rank, and only separated by accidents of social 
condition,—a marriage in all essentials becoming, 
dignified, and happy,—who is to blame, if other 
| motives too often prevail in courtship ? why need 
we wonder that there are few girls venturesome 
enough to follow the dictates of their better affec- 
tions,—even if parents did not stand in the way ?” 











The other anecdote offers a rude contrast to the 
rather idyllic character of the Mortlake drama. 


“Mr. Burton Pickering, whose acquaintance I 
had made when abroad, had for some years given 
up wandering, and lived in bachelor independence 
in a northern city I need not name. In my frequent 
visits to the neighbourhood, we grew rather inti- 


| mate, having musical tastes, as well as recollections 


| of foreign adventure, in common. 








He was a cul- 
tivated person, and a professed connoisseur in female 
beauty and manners; so fastidious, indeed, that 
few ladies in the circles he now frequented could 
obtain his critical approval ; piqued himself greatly 
on his savoir vivre, and experience of man and 
womankind ; and was altogether far more indul- 
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nt to himself than to others ; in other respects, Of ready money there was none. The mortifica- 
a well-mannered, agreeable person enough. When | tion of the man who had sold himself for such a 
I saw in the county newspaper the announcement | deceitful prize, was bitter and indignant. He 
of his marriage with the daughter of a Major | visited on the poor wife the effects of this disap- 
p—, I expected to behold, on my next country | pointment, in a way that must have broken the 
visit, a paragon of womanly attractions. On the heart of any delicate woman. Luckily for her, 
day of my arrival, I met Pickering in the street, Mrs. Pickering was of an obtuse nature, that 


. her defects, was the reputed wealth of the Major, 


and offered iny congratulations. He did not re- 
ceive them as warmly as might have been ex- 
cted from a bridegroom of three months oniy ; 


seemed indifferent to any thing short of personal 
ill-usage. The measure of the husband's vexa- 
tions, however, was not yet full. He had found 


but fell into a kind of monologue, the meaning of | two-thirds of his wife’s inheritance worth nothing. 


which J could notcomprehend, until hecametowards 
the close. ‘In marriage,’ he said, at last, ‘ a sen- 
sible man looks for something very different from 
what pleases in company, or is sought in more 
fugitive counexions. Beauty and gracefulness are 
charming gifts, but soon become insipid to a hus- | 
band: it is as the mistress of his family, the 
mother of his children, that he must choose a | 
companion for life,’ &c. From this I collected, 
what was soon confirmed by the report of others, 
and shortly afterwards by my own observation, 
when I called,—a civility which Pickering seemed 
far from eager to invite. Miss P——, at the time of 
her marriage, was no longer young, had never 
been tolerably comely, was uneducated, awk ward, 
and empty, beyond expression: Mrs. Pickering | 
was a woman, in short, that men of far less ex- 
quisite pretensions than her husband must have 
pronounced all but intolerable, and quite ‘ unpre- 
sentable. The attraction that had outweighed 





now an infirm old man, whose fortune, it seems, 
was coveted by Pickering, his own income being 
far from handsome. In expectation of the death 
which was to enrich him, the ill-married hus- 
band lived on as he could; and, being heartily 
ashamed of his wife, withdrew altogether from 





society. A wretched scene it was within doors,— 
so little inviting to a by-stander, that I never 
repeated my first visit. The aversion with which 


Pickering regarded his wife’s gaucheries and silly | to 


talk, his positive dislike of her unattractive per- 


son, were scarcely covered by an attempt at decent _ 
civility. I left the house pitying her much, and | 


contemning him more. A few months after this 
time, Major P actually died. What fell out 
subsequently I learned two years later. 

“The fortune to which Pickering succeeded | 
was less in nominal amount than he had counted 
upon, and most of it was invested in the shares of | 
certain joint-stock undertakings, the prosperity of 
which was questionable. Of these, the company 
in which the largest amount was sunk came to a 
stand-still in the following year: the dividends of 
the other were promised only for the year ensuing. 





of marriage. 
the libeller of woman can adduce of scheming 





It now exposed him to serious pecuniary demands, 


_ One company, whose shares heinherited, was broken 
up; and the proprietors were called upon to con- 
tribute heavily to the liquidation of its debts. 


Pickering fell into despair. Abroad, he was tor- 
mented by the claims that beset him, threatening 


to absorb all his remaining substance. At home, 


he shuddered at the presence of the woman whose 
person he abhorred, whose connexion had brought 
him ruin in place of the wealth he expected. The 
scenes at home were terrible. A week before the 
term of payment, Pickering destroyed himself : 
and the miserable widow now lives, on the wreck 
of the property saved from his creditors, in a 
lodging in a Welsh cottage. Of her 1 learned one 
trait, that ought not to be forgotten. Poor as she 


_is, she has undertaken the support of an orphan, 


the natural child of her late husband, born, 
| too, during the period of her marriage. The 
_ mother, a young actress, did not long survive her 
seducer. The story of Pickering’s infidelities had 
not been concealed from his wife ; and the widow, 
informed of the death, sought out and adopted the 
infant!” 


It would be absurd to take ‘such incidents for 
instances of what commonly occurs in the history 
But every authentic case that 


virginity and ensnared manhood, it would be easy 
answer with a parallel of selfishness in the 
stronger sex, or with an instance of devotion and 
generosity in the gentler. By this process, indeed, 
nothing more is gained than the silencing of par- 
tial complaints and condemnations, and restoring 
something like an equilibrium between the op- 
posite parties in the game of wooing. The true 
theory of its moves has still to be attempted ; but 


| where — to repeat our former inquiry — where is 


the Philidor really able to teach the combinations 
of this curious play? The science, we lament to 
say, has yet to be discovered: let us be thankful 
to Nature and Destiny that kindly provides, mean- 
while, for a passable continuance of the practice. 





SILENCE AND SOLITUDE. 


O Sotitupe and Silence ! who love best 
To make far seas your rest, 
But led by Evening venture oft to shore 
When earth, of daytime wearying more and more, 
Waits your approach that ye may call her daughter, 
The moon, from bathing in some eastern water, 
To come and with her kisses meek 
Seal slumber on that restless cheek 
Which turns on its lone pillow, the wide air :— 
Ye awful Twain ! how blest a gift ye were 


If ye were as ye seem, an outstretched shore 


| To which our hearts’ vexed waves might crowd and die, 


False ! false! your seeming love is cruelty, 
And emptiness your store. 

How oft from the world’s chase have wounded hearts 

| Fled fond to you, to lie and bleed alone 
Jpon the lap of some green loneliness, — 

| When there arise and round the spirit press 

A host of ambush’d thoughts, that with their darts 
Make many wounds of one. R. A.V. 
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FarewE.t, farewell, my fathers’ land ! stern fate has 


MARY STUART’S FAREWELL TO SCOTLAND. 


BY MRS. CHARLES TINSLEY. 


done its worst : 


The eyes that tearless look their last, wept sore to see 


thee first !* 


A prophet voice it was that spake so coldly then to me, 
Of all the gloom, and all the wo, and strife I’ve found 


in thee ! 


Ah, since I 


left thy shores, dear France, what rugged 


lore l’ve won ! 


How much a human heart may learn, and bear, and yet | 


live on 


! 


I would, I would that I had died ere such dread things 
had been, 


Or ere such 
queen ! 


I tax mine heart for all the past, I tax it with good will, | 
And here rejoice to know that God is in its secrets still; 


storm could burst to part a people and a 


3 


| Its gentle graces elsewhere prized, they bade me cas 

aside; 

| And sternly tried me to the quick, as few have e’er been 
tried. 


_ Roused they not all the royal blood of Bruce within 
frame, 


| 
| Holding me at unworthy bay, while no true lip crieg 


my 


“shame !” 
| Stood I not lone amidst them all, such gross rude wrong 
to bear, wa 
| As those hard men might well have rued had nobler ones 
| been there ?+ 


_ Qin that hour I had one dream,—soon broken, wo for me! 

_ Ll saw from Flodden field § rise up old Scotland’s chivalry; 

_I knew my grandsire’s nodding plume, I caught his 
kindling glance, 

And to my rescue mark’d him with his noblest ones 







































It sank not, Knox, beneath thy rude reproof, because it | 
knew, 
That if the monarch’s course had fail’d, the woman’s | 


had been true. And savage Lindesey quail’d before that princely 
Ah, sorely hath that woman’s heart been tried amongst leader’s face; 

ye all, | Ten thousand hearts, ten thousand spears, were gather’d 
Where iron hands and iron wills had kept it still in | at my side, 

thrall ! ' And I, once more a queen indeed, look’d up with 
A prison’d bird it was, whose notes, though sad, were | queenly pride. 

counted sin ; | Ww; , sof t__ : ’ 
And little knew they that condemn’d what passed its | * a oy oe va ah, they were right who call’d 

depths within ; Poor, pining, fluttering, wearied heart !—trust not to 
What lonely thought, what dull despair, through weary | such again. 

nights and days; Waste not in phantom hopes the strength that thou 
What vain resolve, to light with smiles, the darkness of may’st need full long, 

life’s ways; . | Amid life’s stern realities, its care, and strife, and wrong. 
To pod we —e from my foes, they coarsely | yet happier days may rise. I go, a w«oman’s grace io 

‘a 0 see, | prove: 

And live a queen, at least, in mind’s unconquer’d | With her some gentler thoughts may dwell, some 

majesty. mercy, truth, and love; 
It was not well thy cruel men should teach me to regret | Or if, wild dreamer to the last, this trust should broken be, 
The frail strength of the womanhood themselves could | I still, O God, am thine,—to stand, or fal!, as pleaseth 

so forget; Thee. 


advance. 


On, on they came! 
own disgrace, 





THE LOST EAGLE. 
{Founded on an incident which occurred on the north-eastern coast of Scotland, in the autumn of 1839. } 


A story goes, which may be sung or said, 
And now I freely mean in verse to handle,— 
How once a Lighthouse and an Eagle play’d 
The common tragedy of Moth and Candle 
On a large scale: the public prints averr’d 
The accurate dimensions of the bird— 
lis length from beak to tail, and breadth of wing— 
But many a thing is said which Poets cannot sing. 
THERE was an Eagle soaring to the sun 
From Dofrafial’s Scandinavian brow, 
Above the broad autumnal forests dun, 
Above the cheerless caverns of the snow : 
The pride of youth was in his eye’s expanse, 
The scorn of earth was in its rolling glance ; 
Their foree upheld his rapid wings, and bore 
The heavenly bird along, to Norway’s western shore. 


Pass’d where the falling billows’ foamy length 
Ran flashing on the rocks, unheard and dim ; 
And where the restless sea-mews white would go, 
Rising in clouds, soon broken, far below, 
A moment wheel’d his pinions in disdain— 
The shore was not for him! He launch’d above the main. 


His spread wings slept upon the whistling air, 
As o’er the darkness of the deep, unweary, 

Still on his westward flight he held, and there 
The ruthless tempest found him from his eyrie : 


On high he pass’d, in glory of his strength, 
The mountain-land—the land was not for him !— 





* Mary Stuart left her native country at so early an age, that her first impression of it was received on her return from 
France. Her own sweet lines on quitting the latter country are familiar to most readers. 

+ John Knox singled out the poor queen immediately on her arrival in Scotland, as a desirable object of attack.+ Dis- 
tinguishing her by the undeserved name of “ Jezebel,’ he denounced her conduct from the pulpit, in all public assemblies, in 
her absence, and before her face, with a coarse violence that was strongly contrasted by her own gentle endurance of what 
was alike an insult and a wrong; for this was at a time when none of her enemies could bring worse charge against Mary 
than that natural cheerfulness of disposition,—in her denominated “ levity,”"°—which, in other circumstances, and by different 
judges, has, I believe, always been characterized as one of the most estimable qualities of woman. 

+ In her interview with the delegates of the associated lords, Lindesey rudely grasped the queen’s arm with his mailed 
hand ; and the savage touch, and the equally savage speech that accompanied it, both left their impression. 

§ Long after this ill advised battle, the Scots entertained a fond belief that the gallant James IV. was living, and would 
re-appear amongst them: an exhausted hope this, of course, in Mary’s day. He, the Haroun Alraschid of Scotland, the 
most chivalrous of her monarchs, threw a far-stretching shadow over the spirit of the land when, with the flower of his nobi- 
lity, he fell on the disastrous field of Flodden. 
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The land he scorn’d had faded from his ken, | The Spirit’s eyes were on them, mocking sorrow, 
And waters fathomless were round him then ; Outwatching hope, and they must perish ere the morrow! 
Yet sped he fearless on, though with the frown And he, the storm-struck Eagle, still would keep 
Of vex’d and clouding skies the shades of night came Winging beside their mast, as if he took 
down. Companionship upon the sunless deep, 
The Ocean Spirit of the storm awoke, | And skies unstarr’d had changed his heavenward 
Summoning perils from the deadly pool look ; 
Of noisy Maelstrom, and the thunder spoke But where is now that tempest-driven bark, 





And where her wo-worn crew! Hath night more dark 


From the descending blackness near and full. 
In shroud of thicker gloom conceal’d her motion ' 


The winds above, the winds beneath him wrought, | 





And all their hurricanes against him brought, All, all are hurrying down through whirling depths of 
Yet careless what the winds might work or bring, ocean ! 
Still mightily he struck the tempest with his wing. Now the lost Eagle was alone again, 
But, fleeter than the winds, the lightning came, Long striving in the storm with wearied might, 
Red-rushing and invincible, and he, When rose a beam upon the dismal main 
Lost and bewilder’d in the darkening flame, That drew his faded eye and wandering flight. 
Fell struggling downward to the boiling sea : | No other ray amid the darkness shone, 
He heard it nigh, and on the wing anew, And, broader growing, seemed that lonely one 
With drunken course uncertainly he flew, | A star descending nearer earth, to shed 
Wandering a region starless and unknown : A brighter, fuller gleam in night so dark and dread. 
Thus for a while he moved, then sped him on alone. The Lighthouse wooed him with its beauteous eye ; 
Yet not alone,—for in the gloom there went, But must I bless, or soothly blame, the wooing 
Dark-rolling through the strife of waves below, That guided him beneath a howling sky, 
And labouring like Leviathan o’erspent, Yet lured him to his freedom’s dire undoing ! 
A ship, with danger on her stern and prow. Cheer’d on his‘way by that increasing flame, 
The one hoarse voice above the tempest calling— ' He strain’d his flight the more, as near he came, 
The hurried treading of the crew—the falling Till down amid the burning lights at last, 
Of crashing beams, and roar of sails wide-riven, _ And shrieking in his joy, the weary bird was cast. 


Were sounding from the ship to wreck unsuccour’d driven. 


Her mariners, amid their toiling care, 

A flapping of loud wings above them heard, 
And fear unwonted fill’d each bosom there 

With dreary awe, the thunder had not stirr’d : 
And when, as oft the flaring lightning pass’d, 
They saw them moving, nigh the bending mast, 


Upstarted then the watcher as he sat, 
Much wondering in his loneliness to hear 
The pinions beat without, and forth he gat ; 
Where roar’d the tempest terrible and drear. 
Dark wings arose agzinst him in the light, 
And glared upon him eyes that look’d for fight : 
Quickly they struggle and they strike amain, 





How sank and died their hopes and hearts away,— | But wields the Eagle there his failing strength in vain. 
Hearts that had scorn’d to quail in all the lightning’s There comes no blast in his unaided hour, 
play ! To whelm the foeman in the viewless deep, 
Their strength grew slacken’d as their courage fell, Nor have his pinions now the dreaded power 
And many dropp’d their hands, and toil gave o’er ; | That hurled the daring hunter from the steep ; 
Not that they hated life—-they loved it well, But seized by grasping arms, and circled sore, 
Yet listless stood, and strove for life no more. His eyelids fall, and strike his wings no more. 
The stormy Spirit’s wings were o’er them brooding; , Alas! that he who dared the noonday sun, 
Could doom¢éd men be saved by Hope’s deluding ? | And fought the storm so long, by man should be undone ! 


CELTIC TENURES AND HIGHLAND CLEARINGS. 


Tue stability of property is, next to the safety | tell us so; but it is the overlooking the disorga- 
of life, the most important object of every govern- ! nized part, and allowing it to remain unremedied, 
ment; and no country can be called highly civilized _ that constitutes the danger. In this country there 
where it is not firmly and distinctly secured, and | is a most unworthy diffidence on the point. People 
where it is liable to any derangements, at the will | are afraid to look into the foundations of proprie- 
either of multitudes or individuals. It is part of a | tary rights, lest they should find the whole rotten, 
firm and well established rule of property, that it | and upset the social fabric in their operations. 
should be able to stand criticism and inquiry down | Yet there can be nothing in the shape of social 
to its very roots. Wherever people evade inspec- institution more deeply and firmly planted, and 
tion and examination, whispering that it is | more consistent with the sound philosophy of in- 
dangerous, that it may be a precedent for question- | dividual rights, than the tenure of property in 
ing the stability of property at large, that it will general in this country—nothing that has stronger 
give a feeling of insecurity,—there we may expect | support in the general principles and opinions of 
to find something wrong that should be altered to | the people — nothing that has fewer opponents. 
give symmetry and strength to the whole. There | Surely this, instead of making us diffident of such 
indeed we may expect to find property having a | inquiries, should induce us to approach them with 
feeble and uncertain hold of the social system, | boldness and freedom, and to ask whether the broad 
which it is likely some time or other to lose ; and | and just principles that characterize the system in 
it will not be the inspection of the whole edifice, | general may not have been overlooked in some of 





and the repairing and readjusting of the part that | its details. 
is wrang,—it will not be this, we say, that is| We shall ever find, in countries even less civilized 


dangerous to the stability of the whole framework 
of property, though some interested persons may 


than our own, and where the bonds of social rights 


and duties are less firmly knit together, that the 
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charges against the people at large of having de- 
signs against the rights of property, are false, and 
are raised by those whose proprietary rights are 
questionable, to save them from inquiry. The old 
scandal attached to the Roman agrarian law has 
now been long confuted. After it had served its 
turn, in vilifying the people as a body and all 
popular movements ; after it had been the chosen 
weapon of destruction to be cast in the face of all 
democratic projects, and was held to embody in 


two words a practical argument, sufficient to | 


frighten the boldest advocates of representative 
reform, it was at last discovered, that it did truly 
refer to dishonesty and pillage, but not on the 
part of the people. Indeed, if we reflect calmly on 
the matter, it will at once appear that a deliberate 
purpose to appropriate the property of individuals 
is not a mob vice. Violent, outrageous, and un- 
reasonable, assemblages of the people too often are. 
Too often have they seized on the wealth, physical 
and moral, built up by ages of enlightened labo- 
rious civilization, and, tearing it to pieces, scattered 
it to the winds: too often have they wetted their 
hands in blood, and that the blood of their best 
friends ; but a design to transfer houses, commo- 
dities, land and stock, from A or B to the alphabet 
at large, does not enter the frenzied brains which 
do such acts. Schemes of spoliation and appro- 
priation are not naturally gregarious, but are the 
creatures of long solitary nourishment in indivi- 
dual bosoms. They have no heat in them to foster 
the passions of the fierce democracy ; they are not 
the electric fluid that makes thousands of hearts 
beat at once with the same emotion. In the 
fiercest outburst of popular rage, the promulgation 
of such a doctrine of pillage, would throw dust 
upon the fire and put it out. We admit freely 


perty have frequently been caused by popular out- 
breaks, and that the disturbance had been created 
or fed to promote views of cupidity and aggran- 


disement : but these were the hidden plots of cun- | 


ning and powerful individuals, generally of the 
aristocratic orders. The zealots of the Reforma- 
tion, who tore down the nests that the rooks might 
flee away, intoxicated as they were with furious 
zeal, and full enough, no doubt, of evil passions, 
were pure from the taint of selfish motives ; 
though there were those standing by, or occa- 
sionally cheering them on, who very quietly took 
possession of the church lands, held them with a 
firm gripe, and talked of their application to 
ecclesiastical purposes as a “ devout imagination.” 
At the end of a riot, pocket-books and watches 
have changed pockets: but it was not among the 
motives of the mob to bring about such a change. 
Enthusiasts sometimes faintly clamour about a 
partition of property, or a spunge on the national 
debt; but no considerable popular party ever advo- 
cated such doctrines, and none we prophesy will 
ever do so. The second step in the reasoning of 
those who in their dreams have taken the first, 
makes them immediately retrace it. They find 
that, with the stability of property, the fruits of 
industrial wealth must disappear, and industrial 
subsistence must be dried up and withered. 








| 


| 
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No! It is from the cupidity, the silent, watch. 
ful, aggrandising spirit of individuals, taking ad- 
vantage here and there of defects in the law, that 
the rights of property are in danger ; not from the 
organized plans of any large portion of the public, 
Silently day by day, and inch by inch, individuals 
are making their secret encroachments ; the pro- 
gress is scarcely more perceptible than the growing 
of the grain; but, when the proper time has 
elapsed, we see the granary filled. The public isa 
bad conservator of its rights, and too often js 
awakened to their existence when they are just 
about to vanish for ever. A public writer cannot 
do better service than in commenting on the refe- 
rence of the proper principles of exclusive owner- 
ship to the rights of masses of the community ; 
and we propose devoting these few pages to some 
remarks on the relation of the proprietors of land 
in our mountain districts, to their tenantry, and 
to the public at large. 

If a victorious state were anxious to preserve the 
rights of property in a conquered province, they 
would not do so by immediately abolishing the 
old laws and customs regulating tenure and suc- 
cession, and substituting those of the victor. The 
Romans did thus, it is true ; but the Romans held 
that the lives and the property of all conquered 
people were forfeited, and that whatever was spared 
for them of either, was a free gift. The justice and 
humanity of modern times lead us to a different con- 
clusion, and we admit to the conquered Sikh or 
Hindu the exercise of some proprietary rights. It 
may happenthattheconqueror’s lawsof property are 
far more scientifically and philosophically digested 
than those of the conquered; it will almost in- 
variably happen that they are more suitable to the 


| people by and for whom they have been made; but 
that spoliation and the unjust transference of pro- | 


it will also very often happen, that rude as they 
may be, the institutions of the conquered are bet- 
ter suited to their own state of society than those of 
their victors would be. It is generally difficult to 
persuade the victor that his institutions are not 
better than those of the vanquished: yet the 
uncertainty, anarchy, and misery, that follow the 
sudden substitution of new laws in place of old 
established customs, have made modern colonists 
and conquerors either spare the old institutions of 
the vanquished, or substitute their own by very 
slow degrees. It is difficult, indeed, to get indi- 
viduals to comprehend and carry out this general 
policy. The English official, especially if he be 
a lawyer, cannot well conceive that there is any 
part of the world where the forms in which he 
has been trained, and which he reveres, are not, 
or should not be as powerful as in Middlesex. A 
pugnacious raja is indicted as if he were a poacher. 
A New Zealand chief is served with a duces tecum, 
or subjected to a capias ad satisfaciendum, and must 
stand the consequences if he do not treat it as 
respectfully as if he were a draper in Cheapside. 
The absence of English law is held to be equivalent 
to no law. We remember well the air of blank 
amazement with which a young articled clerk 
looked round him in the Parliament House of Edin- 
burgh, when he was told that there was neither a 
King’s Bench nor Common Pleas there; no Chan- 
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cery—not even a Master of the Rolle—but only a 
First and Second Division, an Outer and Inner- 
House, a Lord President and a Justice-Clerk ; and, 
oddest of all oddities, a Lord Ordinary on the Bills! 
Then, worse and worse, there was no nisi prius, 
no oyer and terminer, no certiorari or writ of 
error, no traversing, no emparlance ; nothing but 
advocations, suspensions, reclaiming notes, inter- 
dicts, summonses, and condescendences. What a 
chaos ! 

Greater people are too much like our friend the 
articled clerk. Their ears are deaf as stone to the 
justice or propriety of any other code, any other 
system of rights between man and man, than that 
to which they have been bred, being tolerated, in 
peculiar circumstances, as better adapted to pecu- 
liar classes of society. We have observed, that the 
just and now avowed policy towards any conquered 
people, is to continue to administer among them 
their own laws, or, at least, to change the system 


‘gradually, in a manner not likely to be offensive 


to the public, or to press heavily on individuals, 
Much more, then, when there is an incorporation 
together of provinces not conquered, but united 
by consent or incidental circumstances, should this 
rule be pursued. Has it, then, been pursued in 
dealing with all the provinces of the United King- 
dom? We shall see. 

The Highlanders of Scotland are well known 
to be as distinct a race from the Lowlanders, as 
the Japanese from the Dutch, or the American 
Indians from the Portuguese. 
tainly remarkable, after ail the changes which 
this country has undergone,—.fter the spread of 
knowledge, the rapid progress of commerce, and 
the abundant facilities of locomotiom,—the tra- 
veller who crosses the Highland line finds himself 

-cmmpletely among a different people, as he who 
pass's from the Beruese to the Italian side of the 
Alps. [a some plices the traveller can stand and 
behold, on one side of him, activity, industry. and 
comfort; el on fietds, a well-clothed peasantry, 
and comfortable houses; while on the other, 
even before there is any great change in the nature 
of the scenery, the manifestations of human life 
show neglect and poverty; and ap oriental indo- 
lence seems to spread its sleepy wing over a people 





What is still cer- | 


they regulated the possession of their 

grounds, or divided the spoil seized in a creach? 
And so, indeed, on inspection, it has been found to 
be. The connexion of the Highland chief and his 
followers was utterly distinct from that of the 
Lowland baron and his feudatories and tenants; 
and it has been by repeated processes of thoughtless 
cruelty,—causing intense suffering and heartburn- 
ing among those who have had to yield to the strong 
hand, that, to some extent, the Lowland laws were 
given effect to in the Highlands, when they were 
found to minister te the cupidity of individuals. The 
main peculiarity of the system of Highland tenure 
was, that the chief was not the proprietor of the 
land, but the leader of the people. He might be 
very arbitrary and very despotic to individuals, 
but he could not treat the general body of his 


| followers as a people who had no right to the soil 


on which they lived, save through his consent. 
In these circumstances, the law of succession was 
liable to those breaks and exceptions to which 
monarchies are liable, but proprietary rights, 
settled by law, are not. It was not held, down 
even to comparatively recent times, to be a general 
rule that the eldest son sueceeded the father. The 
hereditary principle was tolerated, not enforced ; 
and, when the clan, for the sake of having an able 
leader, deemed it expedient to do so, they altered 
the suecession as unhesitatingly as the crew of a 
pirate would displace an imbecile commander. We 
shall give the system they pursued in the words of 
a very profound, though not always readable anti- 
quary, George Chalmers, the author of Caledonia, 

* In the succession, both of the kings and of the 


chieftains, the dlighe-tanaiste, or Law of Tanistry, 


whose thin muscular forms, swarthy complex- | 


ions, and free wild motions, bespeak an eastern | 


origin, and make us feel as if we had crossed seas 
and deserts, instead of an imaginary line, to behold 
them. All this is, perhaps, pretty well known 
already ; but did it ever occur to any one to in- 
quire whether this peculiar people might not have 
social institutions and notions of property and 
justice, as different from those of their Saxon 
neighbours as the two people were unlike in struc- 
ture, aspect, and manners, in language and ideas, 
in opinions and superstitions? Might it not have 
naturally been inferred, that the same rules for 
fixing the relative position of landlord and tenant, 
which, growing up in practice among the pastures 
and corn fields of the south-eastern counties, be- 
came at last the law throughout Lowland Scot- 
land, would scarcely be the same that bound to- 
gether the Highland warrior and his chief, when 


appears to have been geverally followed. The 
person in the family, whether a son or a 
brother, who seemed best qualified, either from 
abilities or experience, to exercise authority, 
was fixed upon by the tribe, for the succession to 
the sovereign or the chief. It is apparent, how- 
ever, from the history both of lreland and Argyle, 
that, during the life of the reigning king, an heir- 
presumptive was chosen, under the name of Taniste, 
who commanded the army during the monarch’s 
life, and succeeded him after his demise, accord- 
ing to the established law. Much of the dignity 
of the monarch was supported by the voluntary 
contributions of the princes and chiefs, which were 
to be paid in cattle, in clothes, and utensils; the 
monarch was obliged to purchase the support and 
services of the princes or chiefs by similar pre- 
sents. . . . . . A similar polity appears 
to have pervaded all ranks among the Irish people, 
from the king to the prince, and from the prince 
to the chieftain, both in Ireland and in Scotland. 
The topareh governed his district as the monarch 
governed his kingdom; and the chieftains ruled 
their territories, and their raths or fortified villages, 
upon the same principle of mutual dependence of 
the higher on the lower ranks, and of the subordi- 
nate on the superior.” * 

When one remembers that the principal assertor 
of absolute right of property in the Highlands was 








* Vol. L, p. 06-7, 
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an heiress, the following statement from the same 
source is very significant. 

‘“‘ The Irish women, of whatever rank, seem not 
to have been entitled even to the slightest posses- 
sion of land under the Brehon law. They were 
assigned a certain number of their father’s cattle 
as their marriage portion, which, in the Lrish speech, 
is called Spre’—that literally means cattle. Crodh 
also signifies both cattle and dowery, which in those 
times and in those countries were synonymous. 
We shall see in our progress a very notable instance 
of this Brehon doctrine, as to women, among the 
Scoto-Irish. The Galloway men universally rose 
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rated, on his perceiving the possibility of obtaining 
the pension of two thousand crowns promised t, 
his predecessor. His pretensions to the Lordship 
of the Isles, were certainly inferior to those of the 
chief of Sleat ; but his power as an individual was 
greater.” t+ 

Again, in 1567,— 

** The Siol Tormod was now placed ina position, 
which, though quite intelligible on the principle 
of feudal law, was totally opposed to the Celtic 


_customs that still prevailed to a great extent 


_throughout the Highlands and Isles. 


in support of the pretensions of a bastard son, in | 


opposition to the claims of three legitimate daugh- 
ters of their late lord: and it required all the 
power, and all the valour of Alexander If. to 
enforce his opinion of law and right, against the 
custom, and perhaps the privilege, of the men of 
Galloway.” 

Again,— 

* In all those districts and subdivisions the chief 


gave protection ; and in return the inferiors yielded | 
subordination and contributions during peace ; and | 


in war, support and obedience. Yet during un- 
civilized times the possessions of all were precari- 


A female 
and a minor was the legal proprietor of the ancient 
possessions of the tribe, which, by her marriage, 

might be conveved to another, ond a hostile family; 

whilst her uncle, the natural leader of the aan 
according to ancient custom, was left without any 
ineans to keep up the dignity of a chief, or to sup- 
port the clan against its enemies. His claims on 
the estates possessed by Clan Donald were worse 
than nugatory, as they threatened to involve him 
in a feud with that powerful and warlike tribe in 
case he should take any steps to advance them, 
In these circumstances Donald Macdonald seized, 


apparently with the consent of his clan, the estates 


ous; and cultivation, owing to this circumstance, | 
was not carried much beyond the wants of nature | 


and the dues of chieftanry. The custom of Tan- 


istry was the common law of North Britain | 


throughout the Scottish period, as it had been 
originally in Lreland, till the invasion of Henry 
Ii. The Brehons equally continued during the 
Scottish period, as they had done during the Pic- 


of proper Scotland. The common customs of the 
country, and the usual manners of the times, were 
the accustomed rules of their judicial proceedings. 
During the Scottish period there were customary 


by the Celtic names of Cazn an Cunevethe.” * 

Mr. Gregory, who was a lawyer, seems, in 
his History of the Western Highlands, to have 
been somewhat surprised, if not scandalized, by 


finding these principles practically followed 
out in comparatively late ages. At the 


period of 1545, he tells us, “‘ The family of Sleat, 
in which the male representation of the Lords 
of the Isles now centered, was at this time 
almost deprived of power. Its chief was a minor, 
the son of that Donald Gorme, killed before the 
Castle of Elandonan in 1539: 
this source of weakness, the title of the family to 
their estates was disputed by the 
Harris, who found this a good opportunity for 
reviving their former claims. At length 
islanders chose for their leader, James 


and in addition to | 
Macileods of | 


the | 
Maedonald | 


which legally belonged to his niece the heiress ; 


; 
and thus, in practice, the feudal law was made to 
yield to ancient and inveterate custom.” [ 

Nor was this, at the time when the system of 
Highland clearings commenced, an ancient obsolete 
law, which only existed in tradition. Many men 
were then alive who had seen it in full operation. 
When the eleventh Lord Lovat died, he left a 


_ daughter who was his heiress by the Lowland law, 
tish in Argyle, to be judges through every district | 


but who was so far from being admitted to be so by 
the clan, that, though she was married to the son 
of oue of the judges of the Court of Session, as a 
person who would be powerful in the enforcement 


of an obnoxious law, the estates were really pos- 
payments of Celtic origin, which were long known | 


sessed, and the rents were levied, by the celebrated 
Simon Lord Lovat, the chief of the clan according 
to the clan’s own views. That this was the state 
of Highland society and Highland property down 
to the rebeilion of 1745, we have many testimonies. 
In * Letters from a gentleman in the North of Scot- 
land to his friend in London,” written about the vear 
1730, the writer says, “ The chief exercises an ar)i- 
trary authority over his vassals, determines all dif- 
ferences and disputes that happen among them, and 
levies taxes upon extraordinary occasions, such as 
the marriage of a daughter, building a house, or 
some pretence for his support or the honour of the 
name; and if any one should refuse to contribute 
to the best of his ability, he is sure of severe treat- 


_ment, and if he persists in his obstinacy, he would 


be cast out of his tribe by general consent. This 
power of the chief is not supported by interest as 


of Isla, whose patriotism seems to have evapo- | they are landlords, but as lineally descended from 








* « Cain-fowls,” 
be accompanied with the impost of * carriages, 
burden on certain occasions. 


like duty-fowls in Ireland, are still in use as a 
* or the obligation to afford the landlord the use of vehicles and beasts of 
The occurrence of these exactions will depend much on a jandlora’s convenience, 


sort of acknowledgment of tenure or rent in kind, and may 


A non- 


resident landlord will not in general exact them, or take his rent in that form ; and so, on the occasion of a question as to 
whether a deceased nobleman's domicile was in Scotland at his death, his giving them up was pleaded as evidence that he 


had abandoned the country. 


The English judge, before whom this was maintained, thought it a not irrational conclusion tha 


he had abandoned the country where he had given up his cain [cane] and carriages, 


+ Gregory’s Highlands and Islands, p. 177. 


+ Ibid. p. 204. 
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the old patriarchs or fathers of the families ; for | 


they hold the same authority when they have lost 
their estates.” Meaning, that though the Lowland 


law has declared the chief's territory, viewing it 
as property, to be forfeited, the Highlanders, adopt- | 
ing their own indigenous laws, did not admit. 
through the Lowlands of Scotland ; but it never 


that there was any change. In many instances, 
indeed, after the rebellion of 1745, the estates were 
worth nothing to those who held them according 
tolaw. They could levy nothing in the shape of 
rent ; but the original owner, though a wandering 
exile, received his customary tribute. It was not 


lived in the Highlands. 


by the laws enacted in the parliament of Edin- | 


burgh that he levied this tribute; it was by the 
sanction of the local customs and institutions of 
the Celtic races ; and his rights were acknowledged 
by them, though the hand of a foreigner had driven 
him forth from his people. It was as natural that it 
should be so, as that the notions of the obligations 
between man and man, resting on the old customs 
of the New Zealanders, should not be immediately 
obliterated because a British colony had quarrelled 
with the chief. 

Now, in a state of society like this, where the 
rights of the chief and of the follower had grown up 
together, and were part of the same system, the one 
having no better right to hiscastle than the other had 
to his hovel, was it reasonable, was it humane, was 


it just, that the chief should suddenly make up | 


his mind to clear his territory of its inhabitants 
and convert masses of their small holdings into 
large farms, as coolly as the propri-tor of a row of 
houses in Westminster might eject his tenants 
and convert the building into warehouses? With- 
out an inconsiderate application of the laws made 
for a totally different people in a different state 
of society and with different mutual rights and 
obligations —without the blind application of the 
laws and institutions of the strong and civilized 
part of the island, to the illiterate and helpless 


were to be held indicators of absolute property 
whenever occasion should call them forth. The 
system of clanship in the Highlands is often spoken 
of with extreme inaccuracy as if it were identical 
with the feudal system. That system of Norman 
growth prevailed in England, and penetrated 


The nature of a fief 
was, that the holder who obtained it from the 
sovereign, had thereby, as owner of the soil, 
authority over all those who resided on it. The 
principle of clanship was, that because he was 
their leader and judge, the chief had authority 
over the people of the clan; and his rights, in 
connexion with the land, were a mere accessory 


of his authority over the people who lived on it. 


| 
| 


Mr. Skene, a cool and accurate antiquary, says 
with much justice: “ The feudal system, so far 
as the tenure of lands and the heritable juris- 
dictions were concerned, wis easily introduced 
to appearance, in the Highlands; but, although 
the principal Highland chiefs readily agreed, or 
were induced by circumstances to hold their lands 
of the crown, or of the Lowland barons, yet in 
reality the Celtic system of clanship remained in 
full force among the native Highlanders and the 
chieftains of the smaller branches, who were not 
brought into direct contact with the government, 
until a very late period.”* It was the interest of 
these chiefs to encourage the increase of population 
rather than the improvement of agriculture in 
their territories. Every man who could wield a 
broadsword was an addition to the power and 
influence of his chief; and as to the subsistence of 
each additional man, were not the Lowlands all 


| before him, with freedom to choose his beef and 


! mutton ? 


| 
| 
| 


children of the mountain, could such a thing have | 


been done? And what was the result but such 
as might have been expected? Resistance—hope- 
less and feeble in effect, but strongly justified by 
internal feelings of right and injured justice — 
loud execrations, the wail of the feeble yielding 
to the relentless despotism of the strong ; and the 
law, clear in the execution of its duty, sweeping 
away resistance, discontents, and tears, and clear- 
ing off the whole heap of misery from the presence 
of those who caused it. 

The answer to this will be the answer given 
at the time. The law was on the side of the 
proprietors. These chiefs were in possession of 
many pieces of parchment locked up in charter 
chests, the talismanic effect of which was to make 
them not chiefs but proprietors, holding the estate 
occupied by their vassals by as clear and full a 
right of property as the Glasgow merchant who 
purchases an estate up the Clyde, for which he 
has paid down twenty-five years’ purchase, can 
have. Of these charters the clansmen knew and 


understood no more than the New-Zealanders 

know of the correspondence of our colonial ofice— 

they neither saw them nor felt their influence ; 

yet, by the law of the land, these documents 
VOL. X1NI.— NO. CLYI. 
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“The value of landed property,” says 
Lord Selkirk, “ was in these times to be reckoned, 
not by the rent it produced, but by the men whom 
it could send into the field. It is mentioned, 
indeed, of one of the chieftains, that, being ques- 
tioned by a stranger as to the rent of his estate, 
he answered that it could raise five hundred 
men.” t Does it not, independently of stronger 
claims on the chief, seem somewhat unreasonable 
that, when it suited his purpose, he might encourage 
the increase of the people on his territory, and then, 
when views of a different kind opened up to him, 
might sweep away the whole mass of population 
which his ancestors had planted? But to be just 
to all, these sweeping ejectments were the doing of 
strangers, not brought up with Highland notions, 
and never in their careless selfishness dreaming 
of any thing but absolute property and their own 
arbitrary use of it. The author we have just 
quoted, describes very clearly and naturally the 
reluctance with which self-interest forced its way 
between the Highland landowners and their 
humanity. “ For a few years after the power of 
the chieftains was broken, the influence of old 
habits seems to have prevailed, and it was some 
time before any change took place; but by degrees 


mu ae a me 


* “The Highlanders of Scotland, their origin, history, and 
antiquities.” Sy William F. Skene, F.S.A., i. 155-6. 

+ “ Observations on the Present State of the Highlands of 
Scotland,” p- 3-14, 
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the proprietors began to exact a rise of rent. 
Though the first demands of the kind were ex- 
tremely moderate, the rents being still below the 
real value of the land, yet the circumstande was 
so unprecedented that great dissatisfaction ensued, 
and the removal of some of the tenants who 
refused to comply, excited still more indignation. 
Accustomed to transmit their possessions from 
father to son, as if they had been their property, 
the people seem to have thought that, as long as 
they paid the old and accustomed rent, and _per- 
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| 


_Germany and Italy. Indeed, as it has been very 


been respected by the despotic governments of 


justly observed by The Westminster Review, the 


rights of the Ross-shire tenants were of the same 
character with those of the English copy-holders; 


but, alas! the difference between the position of 


formed their usual services, their possessions were | 


their own by legal right. The discontents that 
arose from these causes were for a time but partial; 
for the progress of raising rents was slow. 
gentlemen who had been educated amidst the 
habits of the feudal times, could not at once 
relinquish all the sentiments of their youth. 


The | 


The | 


attachment of their people was of so flattering a 
nature, that it was often preferred to pecuniary | 


advantages ; and little alteration seems to have 


been made till the generation of old proprietors 


was extinct. Graduatly, however, men educated 
under different circumstances came forward, and 
feeling more remotely the influence of ancient 


the poor Celt and that of the English yeoman was 
great indeed! For the latter the laws were 
created, — they were framed out of the ancient 
customs on which his tenure was founded. The 
Celt, overlooked as a member of the body politic, 
too insignificant in his rights to be regarded since 
he had ceased to be unpleasantly conspicuous as a 
fighter, had to submit to the arbitrary operation of 
laws made for other races of men and different 
social habits. 

It has always been maintained by the defenders 
of these clearings, that they were conducted with 
signal humanity. ‘The vroprietor, being entitled 
to do what he liked with his own, said he liked to 
treat his own well, and wondered how his own were 
not thankful for so much kindness. ©n this the 


_adopted commodity was so ungrateful as to repu- 


connexions with their dependants. were not in- | 


clined to sacrifice for a shadow the substantial 
advantage of a productive property. The more 
necessitous, or the less generous, set the example ; 
and one gradually followed another, till at length 


all scruple seems to be removed, and the pro- | 


prietors in the Highlands have no more hesitation 


than in any other part of the kingdom, in turning | 


their estates to the best advantage.” 


At length came the great Sutherland clearings, 


when people, as many as might make the popu- 
lation of a secondary German state — people who 
believed that they had as good a right to their 
cottages and paddocks as their chief had to his 


castle and forests—were driven from their homes | 


by an armed force. It is a deep scandal to our 


Jegal institutions that such a thing should have | 


been. So long as history is written minutely 
enough to chronicle such transactions, this one 


will ever be marked as a barbarous adaptation of | 
the law of one people to do injustice to another. | 


The cry of tyranny raised by the ignorant 
sufferers has received an echo in the far south ; 
and one of the first historians and philosophers 
of his day, has dedicated a great portion of a 
work likely to live for ages, to an exposure of the 
injustice of the Sutherland clearings. M. Simonde 
de Sismondi, in his “ Etudes 


of the rights of customary holders and tenants, 
has paid this country the compliment of devoting 
a whole essay to our Highland clearings as a 
signal instance of outrage on all the principles that 
ought to rule in the adjustment of such mutual 
rights. 
there are rights of occupancy founded on im- 


memorial custom, like those of the Highland | 
tenants, but which, unlike the treatment which | 
they have received from the free government and | 


the “equal laws” of this happy country, have 


diate the claim of ownership. ‘The vassals denied 
that their leader was absolute owner of their hold- 
ings, and could not see any thing to praise in those 
relaxations which were to them, at best, only not 
carrying out injustice and cruelty to the full ex- 


tent to which the tyrant possessed the power of 


persecuting them. And M. Sismondi shows that, 
had they been in almost any other part of Europe, 


the law would have been in favour of these poor 


sur l’Economie | 

Politique,” having entered, on politico-economical 
| > 4 b ] | 

grounds, on the question of the proper adjustment | 


It is shown that throughout all Europe | 


people. 

There is a vindication of these Highland clear- 
ings which demands our attention before we have 
done with them. It has been said, that they are 
very profitable to the community, and that the 
pecuniary advantage which the landlords have 
reaped has been occasioned by a change, by which 
enlightened and industrious capitalists have dis- 
placed hordes of semi-barbarians, serviceable only 
for war and depredation—a burden on a well- 
_ordered community. We admit that the sheep- 
farming system has been advantageous to the 
community at large, as well as a great gain to the 
Highland landlords ; and that Kurope cannot pro- 
duce a more admirable illustration of the beneficial 
_ effect of an enlightened system of agriculture than 
the farm-steadings of Sutherland afford, when 
compared with such Highland huts as are to be 
seen in other places, models no doubt of those 
which the Sutherland estates would have exhibited 
if the clearings had not been made. A system of 
husbandry which produces much, in place of one 
which produces little, is the same kind of gain to 
the community that a railway is when it displaces 
a line of rickety coaches on a turnpike road. The 
simile has a farther and deeper application. 
When the directors of a railway make up their 
minds that their line shall pass through certain 
proprietors’ grounds, the law does not allow them 
to go to a proprietor and tell him that as their 
project is very much for the benefit of the com- 
munity, they intend to cut away a portion of his 
lands for the use of the railway, without giving 
On the same principle, 


' 


| him any compensation. 
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the Highland proprietors ought not to have been | the enforcement of those that are subject to it, but, 
allowed to clear their estates without giving com- | in such a country as ours, demands the whole con- 


pensation to those whose interest in the land was 


by the custom of the country as well established | 
as theirown. In what manner it may be just to | 


} 


deal with rights which probably are of a some- | 
what similar character in Lreland, we cannot pre-_ 


tend to say. We have not sufficiently studied 
that great subject. On the Highland tenures, 
however, we are bound to say, that though we 
think a system of adjustment of rights ought to 
have been adopted before the clearings commenced, 
we think it would now be too late. Fieri non 
debuit—Factum valeat. Those who had the prin- 
cipal interest at stake have suffered the injustice, 
and are under the sod, or are passing the latter 
years of their age, whether in prosperity or ad- 
versity, in distant larids. 
who are to a certain extent aware of the pre- 
carious character of their tenures, though they 
may not be brought up with the best notions of 


the means of making a livelihood in places distant | 


from their original homes. We fear that the only 


A race has grown up | 


centrated power of the incorporated states of which 
the British Empire consists. A monarch cannot set 
his face against the prevalent religion of his people, 
Indeed, he must generally be a votary of it, and must 
confine his intolerance, if he be intolerant, to some 
small minority, whom the majority helps him to 
persecute. What monarch of a small kingdom was 
ever able to prohibit the whole of his people from 
having a place of worship within his territory? 
Yet this is what the great Highland proprietors 
are able to do, through the misapplication, to 
their case, of that right of property, which declares 
that a man is not bound to allow his land to be 
used for purposes he dislikes, The rule is perhaps 
a sound one in Middlesex and Midlothian. There, 
in the multiplication of proprietary rights, the 
abundance of wealth, and the diversity of religious 


opinions, it will be strange indeed if any sect 


cannot get itself acccommodated. It may be 
driven from one place, because the neighbours do 


j . 
not like an organ; from another, because the 


remedy for the remaining evil—the inflammation | 


remaining after the amputation — is a stringent 
application of the poor law ; compelling Highland 
proprietors to provide for the surplus population 
reared by them, when they endeavour to get large 
rents by increasing the number of small holdings, 
and for the people who are rendered homeless by 
their clearings. 
purposely-incomplete measure, the Scottish Poor 
Law Act, has not strength for carrying out this 
principle. 

It has been well observed by The Westminster 
Review, that the powers which have been exercised 
in the Highland clearings are powers which a 
despotic monarch is never known to possess. This 
is one of the evils arising out of the indiscriminate 
application of the laws of property. When the 
laws made for a populous and highly-cultivated 
district, where land and its occupancy are matters 
of regular traffic, are transferred and made appli- 
cable to wide, thinly-peopled tracts, occupied by 
poor, half-civilized people ; instead of conveying to 
them the benefits of equal laws and protection to 
their rights, these laws inflict upon them the scourge 
of anarbitrary government, fortified in its operations 
by all the array of power that has been established 
for the purpose of enforcing, in the place from 
which the system has been taken, just proprietary 
rights. We shall give some illustrations of this. 

A monarch, however despotic, must still be, to 
a certain extent, the representative of the will of 
his people. It is as the embodiment of the accu- 
mulated strength of the community that he acts 
on individuals. He may be able to hang, imprison, 
or expel from his territory, any small number of 
persons who have displeased him: but he cannot 
put to death the whole or nine-tenths of his 
people ; nor can he expel them from the country, 
as the Highland landlords did. Whatever acts he 
performs against one portion of his people, must 
be through the instrumentality of the other. And 
herein consists the diflerence between sovereignty 


and proprietary right, that the latter is not left to. 


We fear that that blundering and | 


plan of the church is not in conformity with the 
architecture of neighbouring houses; or from 
another, because the spot is part of a pleasure 
ground: but somewhere or other, in return for 
their money, the congregation will be allowed to 
worship God according to their conscience ; and 
the worst that befals them is, that some neighbour 
in his spite builds a wall as near as he can to the 
spot to shut out the light, or the pious children of 
the neighbourhood, hearing how the sect are 
spoken of by their parents, break the windows. 
The owner of Highland estates, issuing his 
mandates from Piccadilly or Grosvenor Square, 
about a people of whose habits and opinions he 
knows no more than he does of the Caffres, finds 
that the Free Church is a church he does not like, 
and refuses a site as unhesitatingly as if he had 
been asked to give a piece of his pretty lawn at 
Kingston for a synagogue—the Jews being also a 
people whom he does not like. When proprietors 
are compelled to vive the lands which they culti- 
vate, and the pleasure grounds which are the 
object of their enjoyment, because the public 
demands them for railways, it were surely not a 
very tyrannical law which should compel the 
proprietor to give up a few roods of ground on 
some desolate wild which he does not cultivate, 
and never sees, in order that a whole territory, as 
large as those German states from which we take 
our royal consorts, may not be able to lift their 
voice and say that they are denied the use of the 


‘barren surface of the earth for the celebration of 


the rites of that religion to which they all belong. 

The rules of absolute proprietorship, now 60 
much indulged in, being quite inimical to the old 
territorial notions in the Highlands, their full 
effect has only developed itself gradually. The 
idea, for instance, of treating his waste districts 


of country as an English proprietor would his 


lawn and grave] walks, and attempting to pre- 
clude access to them, never would have occurred 
to a Highland chief in his most despotic moments, 


An English duke, however, having become the 
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tenant of the wild mountain district at the head 
of the Dee, deeming that he can conduct his field 
sports with more success and more satisfaction to 
himself if the wild waste which calls him occu- 
pant be surrounded by a legal cordon excluding it 
from intrusive footsteps as securely as if it were a 
walled garden, has made a new law for himself, 
and instructed his keepers to stop people who are 
found crossing this wilderness. The glen princi- 
pally watched is the Glen Lui Beg, the natural 
passage towards Ben Muich Dhui, the centre of 
the Cairngorm range, the highest mountain in 
Britain, and for abundance of summer snow, 
precipices, and cataracts, the most worthy of a 
visit. As the interruption of the passenger over 
uncultivated and unfenced wilds, is a new thing 
in Scotland, it has not yet received the sanction 
of any law, and till it has done so, must be held 
illegal. If any bill, perhaps in the form of an 
act, “to interpret” some game act, should be 
brought in to extend the law of trespass to such 
new exigencies, we hope the public will be on 
their guard to defeat it. 

A neighbouring Scottish proprietor, the Duke 
of Athole, following so comfortable an example, 
has lately attempted to prohibit, in the same 
manner, the passage through Glen Tilt, the 
ancient thoroughfare between the basin of the 
Tay and that of the Dee. The English duke’s 
hint must be very valuable to the Athole family, 
who previously had followed the understood rule 
in Scotland, that to keep a place sacred from 
intrusion, it must, if not cultivated, be at least 
fenced in. The visiter of the falls of the Bruar is 
preceded by the keeper thereof with a key, who 
having first received the proper fee, or satisfied 
himself that the visiter is good for the amount, 
opens and admits. We quarrel not with his 
grace for the price he charges for a walk in his 
pleasure grounds, or for the vigilance with which 
his agrarian police take care that those who 
attend the church within the old cathedral on 
Sundays, shall not filch a gratuitous glance of the 
exhibition. His grace has as good a right to be 
a showman as the lessee of Vauxhall ; but, giving 
him full license to do what he likes with his own, 
it does not follow that he is to do what he likes 
with that which belongs to the public; and the 
right of passage through Glen Tilt belongs to the 
public, if the free use for centuries, of the only 
road which leads from one district to another 
without going thirty miles round, can be secured 
to the public in Scotland by being used for 
centuries. 

We do not believe that the Highland landlords 
in general will be inclined to adopt measures so 
utterly irreconcilable with the old habits of the 
people; but there is much fear that English gold 
may buy up this tempting privilege of exclusion, 
if it can be legally exercised, and that the pro- 
prietors may say, “ Thou canst not say I did it.” 
Some remarks on the closing of Glen Lui Beg 
having appeared in The Eraminer, were answered 


by the Don Quixote of the game laws, Mr. 
Grantley Berkeley. He, being an honest enthy- 
siast, disdains to adopt any sophism, but exhibits 
the project in its most offensive shape. He says 
“The writer in The Examiner perhaps is not 
aware that the breath of a single sight-seeing indi. 
vidual up-wind of the deer, is enough to drive the 
whole forest side, and to render impossible any 
sport to the proprietor and his friends, for that oy 
for days to come, so wary and peculiar is tho 
nature of the animal for which we pay.” The 
philosophy of this is, that the absolute solitude of 
the district being necessary for the sport in which 
a rich man delights, he must be entitled to it by 
paying for it. This sentiment was echoed by a 
letter signed “ Leather Stocking,” in The Aberdeen 
Herald, evidently written by no mere impartial 
spectator. He tells us that “one man ona sky 
line, or before the wind, on a mountain or in a 
glen, will put every deer away for miles ; a single 
herd moving will alarm others, so that a small 
district may be swept clean by one reckless or 
incautious traveller.” We beg attention to the 
wide terms of measurement applied here to the 
tracts of country that on this system must be kept 
clear of even one man. This writer gives a case of 
hardship, which we shall do him the service of 
repeating. “I remember last year a gentleman 
coolly walking down Glen Tilt, and driving every 
deer out of it, when Lord Glenlyon was endea- 
vouring to show sport to his friends. The 
traveller intended no harm, yet he did irreparable 
mischief ; and this, had he given notice, or applied 
beforehand, might have been avoided,” 7. e. of 
course, had he applied, to be refused. In one of 
Hood’s tales some one speaks of ‘a impudent 
fellow, a standing up for his rights.’ The person 





| who exercised his right of walking along this 
| public thoroughfare contrary to the will of Lord 
| Glenlyon, must have been of the class so described. 
The writer we have just quoted tells us that the 
Duke of Leeds pays £1400 a-year for his glens. 
This is the formidable feature of the affair. It 
shows what sums the Highland lairds may 
obtain for their wastes, provided they can give 
them the character of unapproachableness. A 
few rich English lessees may, by judiciously 
blocking up the passes as the Highlanders did of 
old, shut up the whole of our mountain ranges 
from intrusion. It is true they must have a new 
law to put this new restriction on the liberty of 
the people. But such restrictions have occasion- 
ally been created when they were required to serve 
very worthy and beneficial purposes. The law of 
copyright is a restriction for the benefit of litera- 
ture; the law of patents is a restriction for the 
encouragement of invention. It remains to be seen 
whether deer-stalking be considered a pursuit s0 
ennobling, and so valuable to the community, that 
a new restriction on personal freedom, not needed 
by graziers and others who rear the ordinary food 
of man, shall be made for its special encourage- 





ment and protection. 
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LORD NELSON’S LETTERS AND DISPATCHES.* 


Tuts voluminous work—nationally important 
as an historical record, and yet more interesting 
as the autobiography, the ‘ Confessions” of an 
illustrious man, remarkable as much from indi- 
vidual character as for heroic achievements—is 
brought to a close by the publication of a seventh 
volume ; and very little more, we apprehend, re- 
mains to be added to the most enduring of all mo- 
numents—the literary monument of a great man. 
And in spite of his many weaknesses,—“ amiable 


weaknesses ” all,—and of his vanity, vain-glory, | 


credulity, and susceptibility of flattery, and the 


errors which arose from worse frailties, “ England's | 


Nelson” was not only her greatest sea-captain, but 
a man to be beloved; a type of her cherished, 
if beau-ideal, sailor ; the very sublime of her Jack 
Tar ; as brave and enterprising ; as devoted to her 
glory, and his own fame ; and without much more 
thought or comprehension of any thing beyond his 
own ship’s deck. As free, too, and liberal-hearted ; 
and quite as much the dupe of his own narrow preju- 
dices and self-conceit, and of the arts of profligate 
women. ‘The main difference, if not the only one, 
was, that the officer, the commander, the admiral, 
had a wider sphere of duty and enterprise ; and that 


the Queen of Naples and Lady Hamilton were his _ 


inspirers, instead of Doll of Plymouth, or Sue of 
Wapping, who dupe Tom or Joe, the equally brave 
hero of the deck, the gun, the cutlass, or boarding- 
pike. Generically, the characters are one; but 
Nelson was the sublime of that character; and 
in addition, a thoroughly trained, as well as a 
most zealous, naval oflicer ; quite as capable of 
discharging the minutest duty of his rank, from 
that of midshipman to Admiral of the fleet, as 


the most obscure seaman under his command | 


could be to perform his well-learned routine task 
in skilfully working the ship, or bravely fighting 
the enemy when before him. ‘The secret of Nel- 
son’s great popularity lay partly in his sailor-like 
qualities ; and we imagine that although St. Vin- 
cent or Collingwood—to take opposite instances— 
had been the victors of the Nile and Trafalgar, they 
never could have become equal favourites, either 
with the nation or the navy. We took leave of Nel- 
son in 1804, watching the Toulon fleet as a cat does 
a mouse; ardently impatieat for action, and, as at 
all times, confident of success, yet omitting no 
duty, however minute or trivial its details, that 
could maintain discipline, promote the comfort, or 
keep alive the spirit of the crews of the ships under 
his command. The commander of the Toulon 
squadron at this time was Vice-Admiral La Touche 
Tréville, whose premature death, according to 
M. Thiers, was the reason that England, so often 
menaced, was not then invaded and annihilated. 
But when M. Thiers writes upon certain delicate 
subjects, his assertions are to be received with con- 
siderable allowance. At all events, Nelson impa- 


tiently longed to measure and skill with 
this formidable La Touche Tréville, and did what 
he could to tempt him to leave port; but the 
Frenchman, after sundry feints, and coquettings 
with his watcher, always prudently returned to 
shelter. One day Nelson writes :— 


“ Do not think I am tired of watching Mr. La Touche 





Tréville. I have now taken up a method of making him 
angry. I have left Sir Richard Bickerton, with part of 
the Fleet, twenty leagues from hence, and, with five of 
the line, am preventing his cutting capers, which he had 
done for some time past, off Cape Sicie. Mr. La Touche 
| has several times hoisted his top-sail yards up; and on 
the 4th of June, we having hoisted the Standard and 
| saluted, he sent outside Sepet, about one mile, five Sail 
of the Line and two Frigates, and kept three Sail and 
three Frigates with their yards aloft, himself one of 
them, and the Rear-Admiral another, therefore I did not 
believe him in earnest ; however, we run as near as was 
proper, and brought to. They formed a pretty line at 
sunset, and then stood into the Harbour. A Ship of the 
Line and Frigate every morning weigh, and stand be- 
tween Sepet and La Malgue. Some happy day I expect 
to see his eight sail, which are in the Outer Road, come 
| out ; and if he will get abreast of Porquerolle, 1 will try 
| what stuff he is made of.” 

Tréville, to please Napoleon and the nation, at 
this time officially reported that Nelson feared to 
encounter him. The Frenchman's misrepresenta- 
tion—if falsehood be not rather the proper word— 
fired him with indignation, and, giving the state- 
ment a flat contradiction in his letter to the 
Admiralty, he more characteristically wrote to his 
brother :— 

“ You will have seen Monsieur La Touche’s letter, 
of how he chased me, and how l ran. I keep it; and, 
by God, if I take him, he shall Lat it.” 

Nelson wanted that rare element of greatness, 
that self-relying power which prevents distin- 
guished and high-minded men from grumbling 
even when their merits are overlooked. He loved 
to serve his country, but he equally desired to 
have his services duly appreciated, highly ap- 
plauded, and—though far from sordid—well paid 
for in honours and in cash. There was, in parti- 
cular, no end to his grumbling discontent with the 
Admiralty, however it happened to be composed. 
It had become a habit, a chronic complaint ; and 
at this period he had an access. 

The Toulon fleet, after all his care and vigilance, 
escaped him, and he was fit to shoot himself. One 
cannot help sympathizing in his mortal chagrin, 
when it was too certain that he had been baffled, 
“T have nothing to wish for but to meet them ; 
and am in truth half dead ; but what man can do 
to find them out shall be done. I can neither eat, 
drink, nor sleep. It cannot last long what I feel.” 
The wind was against him. Lis “good fortune” 
seemed flown away. “I cannot,” he writes, “ get 
a fair wind, nor even a side-wind. Dead foul! 
dead foul!” Nelson was not distinguished by 
the heroic virtue of magnanimity. He never felt 
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himself in the wrong, and never scrupled to throw 
blame upon any one who he imagined had im- 
peded his fortunes. He had at this time been 
misled by information sent to him about the French 
Fleet, in all good faith, by General Brereton. To 
one friend he writes in his despair :—** I am as com- 


pletely miserable as my greatest enemy could wish | 
me ; but I neither blame fortune nor my own judg- | 


ment. Oh, General Brereton! General Brereton !’ 


To Mr. Davison his agent, his warm admirer, and | 


the very indulgent censor of his frailties, he unfolds 
his whole mind, and makes one almost fear that 
the glory of Nelson was at least as powerful a mo- 
tive as high-souled, disinterested patriotism. He 
thus writes :—‘‘ I am as miserable as you can con- 
ceive. But for General Brereton’s d—d informa- 
tion, Nelson would have been, jiving or dead, the 
greatest man in his profession that England ever 
saw. . . . When i follow my own head, Iam 
in general much more correct than in following the 
opinions of others.” And this professionally was 
quite true. Every able man best understands his 
own business, and what in any emergency is 
required of him. While thus watching, pursuing, 
and being baffled—we must not say, being out- 
manceuvred —by the French commanders, two 
years of irksome duty revolved, during which 
Nelson had not once left the Victory. In the 
meantime, M. La Touche Tréville had died, and 
been succeeded by Admiral Villeneuve, and it was 
now July 1805. From his private correspondence 


. . ° . } 
at this time, we shall select a few characteristic | 


paragraphs. ‘The first is from a letter to Lady 


Hamilton,—a lady who places Sir Nicholas Harris | 


ina somewhat awkward dilemma. From either not 
having quite made up his mind about the character 


of the lady, or the nature of her connexion with | 


Nelson, he seems to feel as if on slippery ground. 
At first he had resolved to print none of the 
letters addressed to her ; and he plainly intimates 
that he places no faith in their authenticity, unless 
where it is established by existing autographs. But 


again, the complete suppression of these letters | 


would have been a great blank in the life and cor- 
respondence of Nelson, as Lady Hamilton now 
held the place of his deserted wife, and into her 
bosom he for many years poured his most secret 
feelings. 
that the editor should have made up his mind about 


this lady, which, up to the death of Nelson and the | 
close of the correspondence, he does not appear to _ 


have done. But whatever doubts still remain in his 


mind, there can be none, we think, in the mind of | 
There can be no question | 


any unbiassed reader. 
that the sailor Nelson was throughout the dupe of 


an artful woman, possessed of many of the fascina- | 


tions or meretricious arts which captivate men of 
his character. Nor is it wonderful that the incense 
she continually burned before him should have in- 
toxicated his brain. But again, Lady Hamilton was 
“ good-hearted.” 


sailors, though, for aught that is seen, this may 
either have been properly or improperly ; and one 
would like to see English seamen protected by the 
laws of their country, without the intercession of 


It would, however, have been desirable | 


She used her influence with the | 
hero of the Nile to obtain the pardon of offending | 
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| either wives or mistresses. The aged Neapolitan 
| Admiral experienced none of her lad yship’s tender 
mercies. 

A most romantic episode in Nelson’s life, which 
is recorded in the last volume of his correspon- 
dence, is the mysterious story of his putative 
daughter, Horatia Nelson Thompson. No one, we 
think, who soberly reads even the statements of 
Sir Nicholas Harris, can hesitate to come to 
the conclusion, that this child was neither the 
daughter of Nelson, which is half affirmed, nor of 
Lady Hamilton, which we presume no one ever 
imagined except Nelson himself. That he, how- 
ever, believed himself the father of Horatia is not 
more certain than that he believed his “ dearest 
kmma,” otherwise his equally beloved “ Mrs, 
Thompson,”’—evidently the same individual,—the 
mother of the mysteriousfoundling. But it is not 
quite certain that the editor does not come to our 
own conclusion ; namely, that Lady Hamilton was 
not the mother, ard that Nelson erroneously 
believed himself the father. Mr. Haslewood, the 
professional adviser of Lord Nelson, is said to know 
the name of the mother, “ but a sense of honour 
prevents him from disclosing it.” And it is likely 
enough that he knows who Lady Hamilton, after 
Nelson’s death, said was the mother. Lady Hamil- 
| ton, after Nelson’s death, always affirmed that her 
_ protegée, and his daughter, was the child of a lady 
of rank “too great to be mentioned.” This much 
alone is certain, that Lady Hamilton, by some 
unknown means, came into the possession of a 
|female infant, which she placed with a nurse 
| named Gibson, with whom the child remained for 
| several years, and whose birth was registered in 
_the baptismal records of the parish of Marylebone, 
by the name of Horatia Nelson Thompson, born in 
| October 1800, and baptised in May 1803. The child 
was occasionally visited by Lady Hamilton and 
Nelson, and when he was at home it was sent for 
with its nurse. For some good reason, doubtless, 
the date of its hirth was mis-stated. It was placed, 
by Lady Hamilton, with Mrs. Gibson the nurse, 
an infant of a week old, in January or February 
1801, and its birth is recorded as in October 1800. 
The only theory upon which the affair can be ex- 
_ plained is a double mystification, of which Nelson 
' was as much the dupe as Sir William Hamilton, 





'and that when Mrs. Thomson or Thompson is 
_addressed by Nelson under cover to Lady Hamil- 
ton, her ladyship is herself the person really 
'meant. This may seem an uncharitable construc- 
| tion, but it is the only rational one the mysterious 
| affair will bear. We shall now quote Sir Nicholas, 
_who at times seems to entertain our opinion, 
though he is chary of pronouncing it :— 

Of the authenticity of the autograph letters no 
doubt can possibly be entertained ; but it is very difii- 
cult to decide how far the printed letters [of Nelson to 
Lady Hamilton] are genuine, and it is certain that some 
important passages in them have been suppressed. 

The child always bore the names of Horatia NELSON 
THompson, and, in the printed letters, Lord Nelson not 
only often speaks of a“ Mrs. Thompson, and her child, 
in terms of the greatest affection, as well as of its 
father “ Thompson ;” but he is said to have addressed 
two remarkable letters to Mrs. Thompson herself, under 
cover to Lady Hamilton. That by “ Thompson,” Lord 
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Nelson meant himself; and thet by “Thompson’s | you will more and more attach yourself te dear lady 

a wl 4 referred : ~~ infant called * Horatia | Hamilton.” 
elson Thompson,’ whom he afterwards styled his 

“ adopted daughter,” seems evident ; but the censetion in March, sad apparently on the }0th, Lord Nelson 

is, who was “Mrs. Thompson,” the child’s mother? | *2!2 Writes to Lady Hamilton :— 

It must be observed, that Lord Nelson was constant- Having, my truly dearest friend, got through a 
ly at Palermo from the end of October 1799, until the | Stet deal of business, I am enabled to de justice to my 
16th of January 1800, when he went to Leghorn, but he | Private feelings ; which are fixed ever on you and about 
returned to Palermo on the 3d of February. On the | 3°» Whenever the public service does not arrest my 
12th of February he proceeded off Malta and returned | *ttention. I have read all, all your kind and affec- 
to Palermo on the 16th of March, and he continued | “Mate letters ; and have read them frequently over ; 
there until the 24th of April, on which day, having Sir | “84 committed them to the flames, much against my 
William and Lady Hamilton on board, ke sailed for | ¢limation. There was one I fejoiced not to have read 
Malta. They returned to Palermo on the Ist of June, | *t the time. It was where you consented to dine and 
and left on the 10th for Leghorn, with the Queen of "8 With (a word is here omitted]. Thank God it was 
Naples and Sir William and Lady Hamilton. Lord 2°t 80! I could not have borne it, and now less than 
Nelson remained at Leghorn until the 17th of July, | °Y¢?- But I now know, he never can dine with you ; 
when he travelled from thence with Sir William and | '°T You would go out of the house sooner than suffer 
Lady Hamilton to England, arriving in London on the it: and, as to letting him hear you sing, E only ‘hope 
8th of November 1800. Hence, if Lord Nelson was the | h¢ Will be struck deaf, and you dumb, sooner than such 
father “of a child born either in October 1800, or be- *,thing should happen! But I know, it never now can. 
tween that time and February, 1801, the mother of | You cannot think how my feelings are alive towards 


such child must have b t Pal h it you ; probably more than ever; and they never can be 
tten. ian) wae ea eees eT diminished.. My hearty endeavours shall not be want- 


On the 28th of January 1801 the name of “Mrs. | 188» to improve and to give us New ties of regard and 
Thompson” first ‘occurs in Lord Nelson’s letters. affection. I have seen and talked much with Mrs. 


Writin : Thomson’s friend. The fellow seems to eat all my 
he Given ag Hady Hamilton from Plymouth, on that day, | words, when I talk of her and his child! He says he 
“J have this moment seen Mrs. Thomson’s friend. soapy presgp! ba —— Bet Cy or gs ny tag 4 
Poor fellow, he seems very uneasy and melancholy. He | felicity of os nd a hil J : 
begs you to be kind to her, and I have assured him of | y of seeing it, and e finer child never was pro- 
SF yOs | : ’ duced by any two persons. It was in truth a love- 
your readiness to relieve the dear good woman.” begotten child! I am determioad to keep him on 
Of a particular letter, which must be genuine, | board; for I know, if they got together they would 
he says,— Soon have another. But after our two months’ trip, I 
: : ‘ | hope they will never be separated ; and then let them 
_ If this letter be genuine, Lady Hamilton is assured, | do as they please. We are all bustle and activity. I 
in the strongest terms, that she is Nelson’s “own ;” | shall sail on Monday, after your letter arrives. ‘Trou- 
that Nelson’s “ Alpha and Omega is Emma ;” that he | bridge will send it as an Admiralty letter. 
“ cannot alter ;” that “his affection and love for heris| J charge my only friend to keep well, and think of 
beyond even this world ;” that she is the “friend of his her Nelson’s glory. I have written to Lord Eldon, the 
bosom, and dearer to him than life,” on the very day | Chancellor, as my brother desired. Pray, as you are 
(if the year assigned to it be correct) on which he is | going to buy a ticket for the Pigot diamoud—buy the 
said to have written a letter, in equally strong terms, to | right number, or it will be money thrown away. For 
“Mrs. Thompson,” and wherein he evidently alludes | ever, ever yours, only yours. Kindest regards to my 
(though the words are suppressed) to her having had a | dear Mrs. Thomson and my godchild.” 
child, and to the possibility of her having another, | : a =e 
calling her his “ wife in the eye of God,” and he is| A conjecture is thrown out that the child’s 
said to have made Lady Hamilton the transmitter of | mother had died at its birth; but years after that 
those aquirancen, in whose possession the letter was | date we find Nelson writi og “extraordinary letters” 
enn | ; | to his “ beloved Mrs. Thompson,” under cover to 
A letter to Lady Hamilton, written soon after | his “dearest Emma,” Lady Hamilton. About a 
the child was put to nurse, runs thus :— | week after, the mysterious child, now three years 


“My dearest friend,—Your letters have made me | old, was christened ; and after Nelson had seen, 


happy to-day, and never again will I scold, unless you | and imbibed the warmest affection for her, we 
begin: therefore, pray never do. My confidence in you | ¢ 44 jim writing thus :-— 

is firm asarock. [Here some words are omitted.]...... | ; 
Yours all came safe, but the numbering of them will| “I look at your, and my god-child’s picture, but till 
point out directly, if one is missing. 1 do not think | I am sure of remaining here, I cannot bring myself to 
that any thing very particular was in that letter which | hang them up. Be assured that my attachment and af- 
is lost...... I thank you for your kindness to poor dear | fectionate regard is unalterable : nothing can shake it. 
Mrs. Thomson. I send her a Note, as desired by her | And pray say so to my dear Mrs. T., when you see her. 
dear good friend, who doats on her. I send you a few | Tell her, that my love is uubounded to her, and her 
lines wrote in the late gale, which I think you will not | dear sweet child; and if she should have more, it will 
disapprove. How interesting your letters are! You | extend to all of them. In short, my dear Emma, say 








cannot write too much, or be too particular.” | every thing to her, which your dear, affectionate or 
Of the Note enclosed in that letter the following is | — head Sh “om i sransen Tell Mrs. to at 
1 te & ‘conys— will write to her first safe opportunity. 

ao P sure of this. 


“TI sit down, my dear Mrs. T., by desire of poor 
Thomson, to write Jou & find: not to aseure you of his| On the Ist of Angust he wrote to Lady Hamilton :— 


eternal love and affection for you and his dearchild;'| “ Hardy is now busy, hanging up your and Horatia’s 
but only to say that he is well, and as happy as can be, | picture ; and I trust soon to see the other two safe ar- 
separated from all which he holds dear in this world. | rived from the exhibition. 1 want no others to orna- 
He has no thoughts separated from your dear Jove, and | ment my cabin. I can contemplate them, and find new 
your interest. They are united with his: one fate, one | beauties every day ; and I do not want any body else. 


destiny, he assures me awaits you both. What can I Lady Hamilton was now a widow ; and of the 


ee aly gy Be Pegathe Prve Raphael aaa, authenticity of the following letter to her in her 
which is, from the bottom of his soul. He desires that | double character of Mrs. Thompson and her own, 
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the editor has doubts. A morsel of it is perhaps | because she is fond of you. Never mind the great 
more than enough :— | —— - sone —., He be ryponcigg’ lf he was 
; single, an a mind to marry you, he could on! 

, ed “y dearest beloved [name omitted |—To say that I make ‘you a Marchivness ; but as he is situated, ae I 

hink of you by day, night, and all day and all night, but | situated, I can make you a Duchess, and if it pleases 

toofaintly express my feelings oflove and affection towards God, that time may arrive. Amen! Amen !” 

you [words omitted] unbounded affection. Our dear, “ » 

excellent, good [name omitted] is the only one who The “Great Bashaw” must have been the 

knows any thing of the matter, and she has promised Marquis of Abercorn. 

ae a” |g omitted] again, to take every But this letter was enclosed, in another of the 
of you, as a proof of her never-failing | same date, openly addressed to Lady Hamilton, of 


regard for your own dear Nelson. Believe me, that I . . 
am incapable of wronging vie tm thetsht, mt dw the authenticity of which there can be no doubt : 


deed. No, not all the wealth of Peru could buy me for “My dearest Emma,— By the Canopus, Admiral 
one moment: it is all yours, and reserved wholly for | Campbell, I have received all your truly kind and aifee- 
to ng Fang omitted] certainly [words omitted] | tionate letters, from May 20th to July 3d; with the 
iia’ € irst moment of our happy, dear, enchanting, exception of one, dated May 3ist,sent to Naples. This 
—. meeting. The thoughts of such happiness, my | is the first communication I have had with England 
dearest, ouly beloved, makes the blood fly into my head. | since we sailed. All your letters, my dear letters, are 
The call of our country is a duty which you would de- | so entertaining! and which paint so clearly what you 
servedly, in the cool moments of reflection, reprobate, | are after, that they give me either the greatest pleasure 
was I to abandon: and I should feel so disgraced, by |or pain. Itis the next best thing to being with you. 
seeing you ashamed of me! No longer saying—‘ This | I only desire, my dearest Emma, that you will always 
is the man who has saved his country! This is he who | believe, that Nelson’s your own, Nelson’s Alpha and 
is the first to go forth to fight our battles, and the last | Omega is Emma! _ | cannot alter; my affection and love 
to return! And, then, all these honours reflect on you. | is beyond even this world! nothing can shake it but 
- + + + . As you love, how must you feel. My | yourself; and that, I will not allow myself to think, 
heart is with you, cherish it. I shall, my best beloved, | fora moment, is possible. I feel that you are the real 
returi—if it pleases God—a victor; and it shall be | friend of my bosom, and dearer to me than life; and, 
ny study to transmit an unsullied name. There is no | that I am the same to you. But, I will never have P.’s 
desire of wealth, no ambition, that could keep me from | nor Q.’s come near you! No; not the slice of Single 
al] my soul holds dear. No it is to save my country, | Gloster! But, if I was to go on, it would argue that 
my wife in the eye of God, and [words omitted] will tell | want of confidence which would be injurious to your 
you that it is all right : and then, only think of our | honour. I rejoice that you have had so pleasant a trip 
happy meeting. Ever, for ever, I am yours, only yours | into Norfolk; and I hope, one day, to carry you there 











even beyond this world, NELSON & BRONTE. | by a nearer tie in law, but not in love and affection, than 
© ¥ , , , vay . : “4 M4 

¥ For ever, for ever, your own NELsox. 'at present. I wish you would never mention that per- 

August 26th, 1803.” /son’s name! It works up your anger for no useful pur- 


“If Mr. Addington gives you the pension, it is well ; | Pose. Her good or bad character, of me or thee, no one 
but do not let it fret you. Have you not Merton? It | cares about. This letter will find you at dear Merton; 
is clear—the first purchase ;—and my dear Horatia is where we shall one day meet, and be truly happy.” 
my for; and I hope, one of these days, that you; ‘That person” was Lady Nelson: she was the 
will be my own Duchess of Bronté, and then a fig fer | impediment” that he hoped “God Almighty might 


them all.” He added,—“ I am glad to find, my dear pm : : ae * 
Emma, that you eis 0 talee Titetin oo? ‘Ay! remove,’ that he might make either Mrs. Thompson, 
She is like her mother ; will have her own way, or kick | °T Lady Hamilton, both or either, his “own Duchess 
up a devil of a dust. But you will cure her. I am | of Bronte.” The documents given are certainly all 
pec alg — — ~— os — a tr very curious as private history; yet it may be 
matey ture Her, ane was always fond o” mY | doubted if so much of them ought to have appeared 
watch; and very probably I might have promised her. <,,,, . : a. 
one: indeed, I gave her one, which cost sixpence! But | 12 The Letters and Dispatches of Nelson.” Sir 


I go no where to get any thing pretty ; therefore do not Nicholas recapitulates the story from the begin- 
think me neglectful.” | ning, and palliates Nelson’s infatuated attachment 
It appears from this letter, that Lady Hamilton had | ag far ag is possible. Up to the battle of the Nile 
actually proposed that she, Horatia, and Lord Nelson’s then hi d . bie - but after 
niece, Miss Charlotte Nelson, should go out and live on Mare WAS ROTEING COCisl¥e ” GRIN SO 5 BU Geer 
board the Victory, or, at all events, stay at Malta, dur- that the hero returned to Naples, and 
ing his command in the Mediterranean ; for, after point- Enthusiastic as was the reception of Nelson at Naples 
ing out the impossibility of complying with such a re- | by all classes, the rapture of his friends, Sir William 
quest, he said :— and Lady Hamilton, exceeded even the general joy; and 
“ 1 know, my own dear Emma, if she will let her | their interview on board the Vanguard can only be un- 
reason have fair play, will say I am right; but she is, | derstood by reading his own description of it to Lady 
like Horatia, very angry, if she cannot have her own | Nelson. The wounded Hero became the object of their 
way. Her Nelson is called upon, in the most honourable , tenderest solicitude, and the gratitude which their kind- 
manner, to defend hiscountry. Absence to us is equally ness excited in his heart was as permanent as it was 
painful; but if I had either stayed at home, or neglect- | sincere. At this time a correspondence commenced be- 
ed my duty abroad, would not my Emma have blushed | tween Lady Hamilton and Lady Nelson; and though 
forme? She could never have heard my praises, and | rumours of the improper nature of his intimacy had 
how the Country looks up. 1 am writing, my dear | appeared in the newspapers and reached England, and 
Emma, to reason the point with you ; and I am sure you | though Mr. Davison had written to Lord Nelson in 
will see it initstrue light. . . . Kiss dear Horatia | December 1798, expressing his regret that he did not 
for me, and tell her to be a dutiful and good child, return to England, and said that Lady Nelson was 
and if she is, that we shall always love her. You may, | “ uneasy and anxious, which was not to be wondered 
if you like, tell Mrs. G. [Gibson, the nurse,] that I shall | at;” that she had declared that, unless he soon came 
certainly settle a small pension on her. It shall not be | home, she would go to Naples, and that he should 
large, as we may have the pleasure of making her little “excuse a woman’s tender feelings—they are too acute 
presents: and, my dearest Emma, I shall not be wanting | to be expressed,” she wrote in her usual calm and affec- 
to every body who has been kind to you, be they ser- | tionate style to her husband so late as February and 
vants or gentlefolks. Admiral Lutwidge is a good March 1800 (the latest letters the Editor has seen), and 
man, and I like Mrs. Lutwidge, and shal! alivays more, | on the 14th of October 1799, she expressed her surprise 
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LORD NELSON’S LETTERS AND DISPATCHES. TR7 


to Lord Neilson that Lady Hamilton had not acknow- 
ledged the receipt of some prints which she had packed 
up for her with her own hands. 

‘To Nelson’s personal gratitude for Lady Hamilton’s 
kindness, was added a strong sense of the services which 
her influence at the Court of Naples, and especially with 
the Queen, had, as he supposed, enabled her to render 
to the Public, and to which he often adverted, especially 
in the Codicil to his Will. , ° ° ° , 
During this period, it was natural that a fascinating 
woman should, in the absence of his own wife, have 
obtained great influence over a guest whose fame she 
pretended to adore, and to whom she daily administered 
the dangerous but grateful homage of flattery and praise. 
Nor is it surprising that her early history, the example 
of a corrupt Court, and the disparity of years between 
herself and her husband, should have exposed their inti- 
macy to suspicion, or that to her suggestious the admirers 
of Nelson should have imputed what they saw reason to 
condemn in his public-conduct. With all her faults, 
however, her goodness of heart is undeniable. 
the frequent intercessor with Nelson for offending sailors; 





She was | 


and; in every vicissitude of her fortune, she mauifested | 


the warmest affection for her mother, and showed the 
greatest kindness to a host of discreditable relations. 
: ‘ ° ° Lord Nelson and Sir William 
and Lady Hamilton arrived in London on the 6th of 
November 1800, and, as has been already stated, instead 
of Lady Nelson meeting her husband at Yarmouth on 
his landing, after an absence of two years and seven 
months, during which time he had immortalized himself, 
aud made her a Peeress, her reception of him is said, 


months, though, according to Lord Nelson’s own state- 





A separation unfortunately ensued, and Sir William 
Hamilton invited Lord Nelson to become a guest in his 
house during the remainder of his stay in London. He 
took his leave of Lady Nelson on the 13th of January 
1801, the day he left to join the Channel Fleet; 
and though his assurance at parting, “I call God to wit- 
ness there is nothing in you or your conduct I wish 
otherwise,” and his kind note to her from Southampton 
on the same day, left the means of reconciliation open, 
if, indeed, the note was not written with that object, 
Lady Nelson never made the slightest effort to recover 
his affections; nor was it until the 23d of April that he 
signified his determination to be “ left to himself.” He 
settled £1200 upon her, which was then half his income; 
and took care to provide for her by his Will in case of 
his decease. His conduct, however, seems to have been 
censured by his female friends, for in a letter to Mr. 
Davison of the 28th of January, he alluded to the cool- 
ness of Lady Spencer, adding this simple defence of 
himself, “‘ Either as a public or a private man, I wish 
nothing undone that I have done.” 

From this moment the affection shown him by Sir 
William and Lady Hamilton knew no bounds, and he 
seems to have entirely surrendered himself to their 
friendship and society. [Except while he was in the 
North Sea, they lived constantly together, either at Sir 
William’s house in Piccadilly, or at Merton, or when 
making tours, or short excursions into the country. Early 
in March 1801, he invited them to visit him on board 
the St. George in Torbay ; but Sir William said he was 


'too much occupied in preparing for the sale of his 
_ pictures; and as there was a valuable portrait of Lady 
on good authority, to have been cold and chilling. | Hamilton among them, Lord Nelson desired Mr. Davi- 
They continued to live together, however, for two | son to buy it, “for,” he says, “I could not bear the idea 


of Sir William’s selling his wife’s picture." About Sep- 


ment, not happily, but no separation was contemplated; tember 1801, he purchased a small house at Merton 
und it appears, from the jvilowing important letter, with in Surrey ; and it is very remarkable that he should 
say to Mr. Davison, in October 1803, that Lady Ham- 


which the Editor has been favoured by Mr. Haslewood, 
that when it did take place, it was entirely her own act, 
and that it was wholly unexpected :— 
* Kemp ‘own, Brighton, 13th April, 1846. 
“ Dear Sir,—I was no less surprised than grieved when 
you told me of a prevailing opinion, that Lord Nelson of 


| 
| 


his own motion withdrew from the society of his wife, and | 
Lady Hamilton was not sufficiently provided for, he 


took up his residence altogether with Sir William and 
Lady Hamilton, and that you have never received from 
any member of his family an intimation to the contrary. 
His father, his brother, Dr. Nelson (afterwards Earl Nel- 


son), his sisters, Mrs. Bolton and Mrs. Matcham, and | 
their husbands, well knew that the separation was un- | 


avoidable on Lord Nelson’s part; and, as I happened to 


be present when the unhappy rupture took place, I have | 


often talked over with all of them, but more especially 
with Mr. and Mrs. Matcham, the particulars which I 
proceed to relate, in justice to the memory of my illus- 
trious friend, and in the hope of removing an erroneous 
impression from your mind. 

“Tn the winter of 1800, 1801, I was breakfasting with 





Lord and Lady Nelson, at their lodgings in Arlington- | 
street, and a cheerful conversation was passing on indif- | 
/ members of his family still subsisted, and because she 


ferent subjects, when Lord Nelson spoke of something 
which had been done or said, by ‘ dear Lady Hamilton;’ 


| 


upon which Lady Nelson rose from her chair, and ex- | 
| bore her husband :”— 


claimed, with much vehemence, ‘ I am sick of hearing of 
dear Lady Hamilton, and am resolved that you shall give 
up either her or me.’ Lord Nelson, with perfect calmness, 
said —‘ Take care, Fanny, what you say. I love you 
sincerely ; but I cannot forget my obligations to Lady 


} 


old respectable aunt of my dear Nelson's. 


Hamilton, or speak of her otherwise than with affection | 
and admiration.’ Without oue soothing word or gesture, | 


but muttering something about her mind being made up, 
Lady Nelson left the room, and shortly after drove from 
the house. They never lived together afterwards. I 
believe that Lord Nelson took a formal leave of her 
Ladyship before joining the Fleet under Sir Hyde Parker; 
but that, to the day of her husband’s glorious death, she 
never made any apology for her abrupt and ungentle con- 
duct above related, or any overture towards a reconcilia- 
tion. 1 am, dear Sir, your faithful servant, 
“ W. Has_ewoop.” 





ilton “bought ” it, unless he meant (and with which the 
context seems to agree) that the place was selected for 
him by her taste. 

Sir William Hamilton died on the 6th of April, 1803, 
at the age of seventy-two, and Lord Nelson immediately 


removed to lodgings at No. 19 Piccadilly. Finding that 


settled £1200 upon her ; and though she had a house in 
Clarges-street, she made Merton her principal residence. 
These acts would seem to remove all probable doubt as to 
the character of their intimacy, were it not for the follow- 
ing considerations. 


Sir Nicholas does not, we fear, make out a good 
case. The latter years of Lady Hamilton may 
serve for warning, if not for example :— 


Very little remains to be said of Lady Hamilton's 
history after Lord Nelson’s death. Her grief for the 
event, if not sincere, was loud and ostentatious; and it 
is due to her to give the annexed letter to Dr. Scott, 
dated on 7th of September, 1806, as it shows that her 
intimacy with Lord Nelson’s sisters and with the other 


speaks of the “innocency” of her intimacy with Nelson, 
of his “ virtuous affection” for her, and of “ the love he 


“ My dear friend,—I did not get your letter till the 
other day; for I have been with Mrs. Bolton to visit au 
I shall be in 
town, that is, at Merton, the end of the week, and | hope 
you will come there on Saturday, and pass Sunday with 
me. I want much to see you; consult with you about 
my affairs. How hard it is, how cruel their treatment 
to me and Horatia. That angel’s last wishes all ne- 
glected, not to speak of the fraud that was acted to keep 
back the Codicil; but enough! when we meet we will 
speak about it. God bless you for all your attentions 
and love you showed to our virtuous Nelson, and his 


| dear remains; but it seems those that truly loved him are 


to be victims to hatred, jealousy, and spite. However, 
we have innocency on our sides, and we have, and had, 
what they that persecute us never had, that was his 
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unbounded love and esteem, his confidence and affection. | without having been seen. 


I know well how he valued you, and what he would | 
have done for you had he lived. You know the great 
and virtuous affec 

husband; and, if I had any influence over him, I 
Even this last 


home! Did I not share in his glory ? 


were more Emmas, there would be more Nelsons.’ Does 
he not in his last moments do me justice, and request at 
the moment of his glorious death, that the King and 
Nation will do me justice ? And I have got all his 
letters, and near eight hundred of the Queen of Naples’ 
letters to show what I did for my King and Country; and 
prettily Iam rewarded. Pshaw-—I am above them, I 
despise them —for, thank God, I feel that having lived 
with honour and glory, glory they cannot take from me. 
I despise them—my soul is above them, and I can yet 
make some of them tremble, by showing them how he 
despised them; for in his letters to me he thought aloud. 
Look at ——, courting the man he despised, and neglect- 
ing now those whose feet he used to lick. Dirty, vile 
groveller! But enough till we meet.” 


This letter was addressed to Dr. Scott, Nelson’s 


chaplain ; and until Nelson’s death it is either very | 
remarkable or very easily explained, that all his | 


relations and his professional friends, Mr. Davison 
and Mr. Haslewood, were devoted to his ‘dear Lady 
Hamilton.” That event produced great change. 
By his will he had left her and his adopted daugh- 


ter handsomely provided for ; but in a very short | 


time, about 1807, we are informed by Sir Nicholas 
that, 

Lady Hamilton’s extravagance plunged her into such 
difficulties, that she was obliged to sell Merton, and, after 
residing for two years at Richmond, she removed to 
lodgings in Bond Street. There, however, she soon be- 
came so much involved as to be compelled to secrete 
herself from her creditors, with Mrs. Billington, at Ful- 
ham; and from thence she placed herself within the Rules 
of the King’s Bench in Temple Place. She remained 
there about a year, and then went to Calais, where she 
died in great distress, of water on the chest, partly in- 
duced by intemperate habits, on the 6th of January 
1814. During her embarrassments her effects, and par- 
ticularly her papers, became scattered; and great part 
of the letters were purchased by Mr. Croker in 1817: 
but the Coat in which Lord Nelson fell, some pictures 
and other valuable articles were assigned to her principal 
creditor, the late Mr. Alderman Smith. 

Miss Horatia Nelson lived with Lady Hamilton until 
her decease, and she bears this satisfactory testimony to 
Lady Hamilton’s conduct towards her: “ With all 
Lady Hamilton’s faults—and she had many—she had 
many fine qualities, which, had she been placed early in 
better hands, and in different circumstances, would have 
made her a very superior woman. It is but justice on my 
part to say that through ald her difficulties, she inrariably 
till the last few months, expended on my education, Xc., 
the whole of the interest of the sum left me by Lord 
Nelson, and which was left entirely at her control.” 

Nelson’s adopted daughter, whom, whether she 
had any natural claim upon his affection or not, 


he believed his child, and to whom he was ardently 


and fondly attached, afterwards lived with different | 


meinbers of his family, and is long since respecta- 
bly married. Nor will any one think the worse 
of her heart or understanding for doing the un- 
happy guardian of her childhood and youth all 
the justice in her power. To the last hour of his 


life, Nelson was the dupe of the hocus-pocus. There | 


seems to have been another child, an infant | 
“Emma ;” but it conveniently died at nurse when | 


tion he had for me, the love he bore my | 
used it | 
for the good ‘of my country. Did I ever keep him at / 


LORD NELSON’S LETTERS AND DISPATCHES. 


Immediately before the 
battle of Trafalgar, he addressed a letter to Miss 
- Horatia Thompson, as to bis own and fondly- 
beloved child, solemnly leaving her an acknowledg- 
ment of their relationship, and consigning her to 


the guardianship of Lady Hamilton; and ji 
fatal victory, it was I bid him go forth. Did he not pat | 8 P ¥ and in the 


me on the back, call me brave Emma, and said, ‘If there | 


memorable codicil to his will, both are bequeathed 
to the nation. Onthe child hi had settled £4000, 
and he gave, or meant to give, her nurse an annuity 
of twenty poundsa-year. Very-shortly before his 
death we find Nelson writing in the usual strain : 


“ Your resemblance is so deeply engraved in my heart, 
that there it can never be effaced; and; who knows? some 
day, | may have the happiness of having a living picture 
of you!” he added, “* Every thing you tell me about my 
dear Horatia charms me. I think I see her, hear her, 
and admire her; but, she is like her dear, dear mother.’ 

7% wish I could but be at dear Merton, to 
assist in n making the alterations. I think I should have 
persuaded you to have kept the pike, and a clear stream; 
and to have put all the carp, tench, and fish who muddy 


the water, into the pond. But, as you like: I am content. 


Only take care, that my darling does not fall in, and get 
drowned.” 
On the 17th of September 1805, he says :— 

“Tentreat, my dear Emma, that you will cheer up; 
and we will look forward to many, many happy years, 
und be surrounded by our children’s children. God 
Almighty can, when he pleases, remove the impediment. 
My heart and soul is with you and Horatia.” 

* Victory, October 11th, 1805. 
“Ah, my beloved Emma, how I envy Sutton going 


home; his going to Merton and seeing you and Horatia. 


I do really feel that the twenty-five days I was at Mer- 
ton, was the very happiest of my life. Would to God 
they were to be passed overagain! But that time wiil, I 
trust, soon come, and many, many more days added to 
them. Kiss dear Horatia a thousand times for 
your faithful Ne.son AND Bronte.” 

The next time the child is mentioned is in that pa- 
thetic letter addressed to her on the 19th of October 
1805, when the Combined Fieets were coming out of 
Port, and which should not be separated from the other 
evideuce :— 

“Victory, October 19th, 1805. 

“My dearest Angel,—I was made happy by the plea- 
sure of receiving your letter of September 19th, and I 
rejoice to hear that you are so very good a girl, and love 
my dear Lady Hamilton, who most dearly loves you. 
Give her a kiss for me. The Combined Fleets of the 
Enemy are now reported to be coming out of Cadiz; and 
therefore I answer your letter, my dearest Horatia, to 
mark to you that you are ever uppermost in my thoughts. 
I shall be sure of your prayers for my safety, conquest, 
and speedy return to dear Merton, and our dearest good 
Lady Hamilton. Be a good girl, mind what Miss Con- 
nor says to you. Receive, my dearest Horatia, the affec- 
tionate Paternal Blessing of your Father, 

“ NELSON AND Bronre.” 

In the memorable Codicil to his Will, written with 
his own hand a few hours before he fell, he thus men- 
tioned her :— 

“I also leave to the beneficence of my Country my 
adopted daughter, Horatia Nelson Thompson, and I 
desire she will use in future the name of Nelson only.” 


Sir Nicholas makes out quite satisfactorily that 
Miss Horatia Thompson was not the child of the 
sail-maker of the Elephant, as was imagined by 
Sir Thomas Hardy; and with us Lady Hamilton’s 
“express and repeated declarations” go for very 
little. Having so long said that the child was 
Nelson’s, how was she to unsay it? And an 
‘orphan child of Nelson’s was something —4 
foundling, a mysterious or an adopted babe, 


only a few weeks old, and is ‘lamented by Nelson | nothing. The mystery is so very palpable that it 
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LORD NELSON'S LETTERS AND DISPATCHES.’ 


is hardly worth dispelling. Nelson, with the fond 


credulity of a kind and trusting heart, believed 
y : rider ayer tee years, and be surrounded by our children’s children. 


the story which Lady Hamilton told him; but 
how or where she obtained the infant is the only 
thing requiring explanation. It was placed at 
nurse, as we have seen, an infant about a week 
old, in the early part of 1801; and Nelson must 
have been made to believe that it was born in 
October 1800. We wished, at once, to disiniss this 
perplexing and discreditable story, that nothing 
might mar the satisfaction with which every patri- 
otic mind must contemplate the final scenes of a life 
heroic in its progress, and triumphant in its close. 

The escape of the French fleet, through the erro- 
neous information of General Brereton, long 
rankled in Nelson’s mind. He had been baffled, 
and had watched and followed, and still been un- 
able to encounter the enemy he was confident of 
beating ; while Sir Robert Calder had been more 
fortunate. 
Cornwallis, off Ushant, and immediately returned 
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the lee. I entreat, my dear Emma, that you will cheer 
up ; and we will look forward to many, many happy 


God Almighty can, when he pleases, remove the impe- 


diment. My heart and soul is with you and Horatia.” 
. . . « “God bless you, my own Emma! I| am 
giving my letters to Blackwood, to put on board the 


first vessel he meets going to England or Ireland. 


In August 1805, he joined Admiral | 


to England in the Victory ; and, on the 18th, was_ 


able to write to Spithead, to Mr. Davison. 


* You will have felt, | am sure, for all my ill-luck, or 
rather d—n General Brereton. As I shall see you very 


i 
| 
' 


soon, I will only say that lam as ever, my dear Davison.” | 


He went immediately to Merton, where he_ 
had not long been when information that the com- | 
bined fleets of France and Spain had put into | 
Cadiz, made him post off to the Admiralty, when | 


it was determined that he should resume the com- 
mand of the Mediterranean fleet. While arrange- 
ments were making, in all haste, for his depariure, 
the natural kindness of his disposition was displayed 
in applications to persons in power for his relatives 
and protegés ; and for the comfortable maintenance 
of his blind sister-in-law, the widow of his brother, 
Maurice. He was ever kind-hearted, and he knew 
nothing of the stern justice of the puritans’ self- 
denying ordinance. On the 13th of September he 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 


quitted Merton, Lady Hamilton, and Horatia, | 


and, as it proved, for ever. This extract from his 
private diary unfolds his feelings : 
“ Athalf-past ten,drove from dear, dear, Merton, where 


T left all which I hold dearin this world, to go to serve my | 


King and Country. 


if it is His good pleasure that I should return, my 
thanks will never cease being offered up to t’.e Throne 
of his Mercy. If it is His good providence to cut short 
my days upon earth, 1 bow with the greatest submission, 
relying that he will protect those so dear to me, that | 
may leave behind. His will be done: Amen, Amen, 
Amen.” 


Nelson was accompanied to Portsmouth by Mr. 
Canning and Mr. Rose. His reception from the 


people was enthusiastic. 

“ A crowd collected in his train, pressing forward to 
obtain a sight of his face : many were in tears and many 
knelt down before him, and blessed him as he passed :” 
touched with their enthusiasm, he exclaimed, “ I had 
their huzzas before—I have their hearts now.” 


Another farewell was taken of Lady Hamilton. 

“T sent, my own dearest Emma, a letter for you, last 
night, in a Torbay Boat, and gave the man a guinea to 
put it in the Post-Office. We have had a nasty blowing 
night, and it looks very dirty. 1 am now signalizing 
the Ships at Plymouth to join me ; but I rather doubt 
their ability to get to sea. However, I have got clear 


of Portland, and have Cawsand Bay and Torbay under 


May the Great God whom I adore | 


enable me to fulfil the expectations of my Country ; and | above a month when the hour came. 


temperate. 


Uuce more, heavens bless you! Ever, for ever, your 
“ NeLsoN anp Bronte.” 


The officers of his squadron were as enthusiastic 
as the crowd at Portsmouth, and he proudly tells, 


“I believe my arrival was most welcome, not only to 
the Commander of the Fleet, but also to every indi- 
vidual in it; and, when I| came to explain to them the 
* Nelson touch, it was like an electric shock. Some 
shed tears ; all approved—‘ It was new—it was sin- 
gular—it was simple | ; and, from Admirals downwards, 
it was repeated—* It must succeed, if ever they will al- 
low us to get at them! You are, my Lord, surrounded 
by friends whom you inspire with confidence.’ Some 
may be Judases ; but the majority are certainly much 
pleased with my commanding them.” . ..... 
Writing to Mr. Davison, he said, “ Day by day, my 
dear friend, | am expecting the Fleet to put to sea— 


every day, hour, and moment ; and you may rely that 


if it is within the power of man to get at them, that it 
shall be done ; and I am sure that all my brethren look 
to that day as the finish of our laborious cruise. The 
event no man can say exactly ; but I must think, or 
render great injustice to those under me, that, let the 
Battle be when it may, it will never have been sur- 
passed. My shattered frame, if I survive that day, will 
require rest, and that is all I shall ask for. If 1 fall on 
such a glorious occasion, it shall be my pride to take 
care that my friends shall not blush for me. These 
things are in the hands of a wise and just Providence, 
and his will be done! I have got some trifle, thank 
God, to leave to those I hold most dear, and | have 
taken care not to neglect it.” 


Though Lord Nelson, from temperament, was 
a man of fancies and presentiments, ever com- 
plaining of his feeble health, and  anticipat- 
ing early death, his “ shattered frame,” all that 
remained of it, was, by the testimony of his physi- 
cian, after the hour of his death, found remarkably 
sound and healthy. His life had been regular and 
He took a great deal of exercise, 
rose very early, and lived for six or seven hours 
of the twenty-four in the open air. 

Nelson had not joined the fleet and watched 
On the 19th 


October, it was ascertained, beyond a doubt, that 


the Enemy’s fleet had put to sea; and, having 


/made the proper arrangements for the expected 








_geons for dissection. 


battle, and for his own anticipated death, he wrote 
his last two letters, one to the object of his infatu- 
ated passion, and another to his supposed child, 
which were found in his desk after his death, and 
brought to England. It must be with a mixture 
of tenderest pity and burning indignation that the 
first of these letters will be perused, when it is 
remembered that very few years had elapsed be- 
fore the person to whom it was addressed sold it, 
with many other effusions of the same fond, cre- 
dulous, warm, and confiding heart, to a London 
publisher. It had been less treacherous and base 
to have sold the remains of the writer to the sur- 
Nor can the Nelson family 
be cleared of all blame ; for, worthless and heart- 
less as Lady ilamilton was, she must, in all pro- 
bability, have tried to make terms with them, 





5 cetera 
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“ her dear friends,” correspondents, and intimates 
as long as Nelson lived,—before going to the book- 
sellers. The letter runs thus : — 

“ My dearest beloved Emma, the dear friend of my 
bosom. The signal has been made that the Enemy’s 
Combined Fleet are coming out of Port. We have 
very little wind, so that I have no hopes of seeing them 
before to-morrow. May the God of Battles crown my 
endeavours with success ; at all events, I will take care 
that my name shall ever be most dear to you and 
Horatia, both of whom I love as much as my own life. 
And as my last writing before the Battle will be to you, 
so I hope in God that I shall live to finish my letter 
after the Battle. May Heaven bless you prays your 

* NELSON AND Bronte.” 

We must give Lady Hamilton the benefit of 
Sir Nicholas’s pleading in her behalf; and truly 
it does not amount tomuch. He remarks,—** The 
intimacy between Lord Nelson and Lady Hamil- 
ton was perfectly well known to, and entirely 
approved of by, her husband, who was a man of 
considerable talent and high character, and very 
unlikely to connive at his own dishonour. The 
friendship between Lord Nelson and Sir William 
Hamilton was as strong as that between Lord 
Nelson and Lady Hamilton. He was constantly 
mentioned in their letters, and always with respect 
and kindness. In a letter from Lady Hamilton 
to Mrs. Nelson, Dr. Nelson’s wife, after speaking 
in the most exaggerated terms of her grief for 
Nelson’s departure, she says,—‘ God only knows 


what it is to part with such a friend, such a one! | 


We were truly called the 7ria juncta in uno,—for 
Sir William, he, and I, have but one heart in 
three bodies.” Sir Nicholas draws other infe- 


rences favourable to Lady Hamilton, from Nelson’s | 


relations, brothers, sisters-in-law, and nieces, cor- 
responding with her, and visiting and residing in 
her house, and from Nelson describing her as “a 
virtuous and religious character,” holding her up 
as an example to his family, intending to make 
her his wife, and so forth. But it is idle to go 
farther with what only establishes the fact, that 


Nelson’s Editor does not perfectly comprehend | 


Nelson’s character. 

Onthe 20th October, 1805, the signal for bearing 
down upon the enemy had been made. Nelson 
and the British fleet were in full sail. He had 
ascended, in full uniform, and wearing all his 
orders, to the poop, to have a view of the two 
lines formed by the British fleet, and 

While there, gave particular directions for taking 
down from his cabin the different fixtures, and for being 
very careful in removing the portrait of Lady Hamilton. 
“ Take care of my guardian angel,” said he, addressing 
himself to the persons to be employed in this business. 
Immediately after this, he quitted the poop, and retired 
to his cabin for a few minutes. 

Here he wrote the memorable prayer, which is 
more in accordance with the spirit of the Hebrew 
warriors and conquerors, than with the gospel of 
Jesus Christ ; and added the codicil to his will, 
which has been mentioned above. 

It would be idle to detail the complicated events 
of the last and greatest of England’s naval vic- 
tories. 


It is enough to state, that the editor has | 
amply fulfilled his duty by selecting, from an | 
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| full, Dr. Beatty’s most interesting narrative; the 
letters of the admirals and captains of the fleet, the 
logs of the several ships, and the different accounts 
of the battle written by subsequent naval histo- 
rians; with the official accounts and newspaper 
statements, published in France and Spain. It js 
not surprising that, in the bustle and excitement 
of the day of Trafalgar, the narratives of eye- 
witnesses the most trustworthy should vary, or 
even contradict each other in important particu- 
lars. Among the most interesting of the private 
letters is that of Captain Blackwood, to whom 

Nelson had been a warm friend, addressed to his 
wife on the second day after the battle. It is, 
however, from Dr. (afterwards Sir William) 
Beatty’s narrative that we now glean our account 
of the bitter “fruits of a victory.” It was from 
the enemy’s ship the Redoubtable that Lord Nel- 
son received his death wound. 

About fifteen minutes past one o’clock, which was in 
the heat of the engagement, he was walking the middle 
of the quarter-deck with Captain Hardy, and in the act 
of turning near the hatchway with his face towards the 
stern of the Victory, when the fatal ball was fired from 
| the Enemy’s mizen-top ; which, from the situation of the 
twoships (lying onboard of each other), was brought just 
abaft, and rather below, the Victory’s main-yard, and of 
course not more- than fifteen yards distant from that 
part of the deck where his Lordship stood. The ball 
struck the epaulette on his left shoulder, and pene- 
trated his chest. He fell with his face on the deck. 
Captain Hardy, who was on his right (the side farthest 
from the Enemy) and advanced some steps before his 
Lordship, on turning round, saw the Serjeant-Major 
(Secker) of Marines with two seamen raising him from 
' the deck; where he had fallen on the same spot on 
' which, a little before, his Secretary had breathed his 
last, with whose blood his Lordship’s clothes were much 
| soiled. Captain Hardy expressed a hope that he was 
| not severely wounded ; to which the gallant Chief re- 

plied: “They have done for me at last, Hardy.”—“I 
| hope not,” answered Captain Hardy. “ Yes,” replied 
| his Lordship, “ my backbone is shot through.” 

Captain Hardy ordered the Seamen to curry the 
| Admiral to the cockpit. . , . ; 

Several wounded Officers, and about forty men, were 
likewise carried to the Surgeon for assistance just at 
this time ; and some others had breathed their last during 
their conveyance below. Among the latter were Lieu- 
tenant William Andrew Ram, and Mr. Whipple, Cap- 
tain’s Clerk. The surgeon had just examined these two 
officers, and found that they were dead, when his atten- 
tion was arrested by several of the wounded calling to 
him, “ Mr. Beatty, Lord Nelson is here: Mr. Beatty, 
the Admiral is wounded.” The surgeon now, on looking 
round, saw the handkerchief fall from his Lordship’s face ; 
when the stars on his coat, which also had been covered 
by it, appeared. Mr. Burke, the Purser, and the Sur- 
geon, ran immediately to the assistance of his Lordship, 
and took him from the arms of the Seamen who had car- 
ried him below. In conveying him to one of the Mid- 
shipmen’s berths, they stumbled, but recovered them- 
selves without falling. Lord Nelson then inquired who 
were supporting him; and when the Surgeon informed 
him, his Lordship replied, “ Ah, Mr. Beatty ! you can 
do nothing for me. I have but a short time to live : my 
back is shot through.” The Surgeon said, “ he hoped 
the wound was not so dangerous as his Lordship ima- 
'gined, and that he might still survive long to enjoy his 
glorious victory.” The Rev. Dr. Scott, who had been 
absent in another part of the cockpit administering 
lemonade to the wounded, now came instantly to his 
Lordship ; and in his anguish of grief wrung his hands, 
and said: “ Alas, Beatty, how prophetic you were!” 














endless variety of sources, the details of the battle | ajluding to the apprehensions expressed by the Surgeon 


and of Nelson’s dying hours. 


He has given, in | for his Lordship’s safety previous to the battle. 
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His Lordship was laid upon a bed, stripped of his | could be effected for those unfortunate men; but on his 


clothes, and covered with a sheet. While this was 
effecting, he said to Dr. Scott, “ Doctor, I told you so. 
Doctor, | am gone ;” and after a short pause he added 
in a low voice, “ I have to leave Lady Hamilton, and 
my adopted daughter Horatia, as a legacy to my 
country.” The Surgeon then examined the wound, as- 
suring his Lordship that he would not put him to much 
pain in endeavouring to discover the course of the ball ; 
which he soon found had penetrated deep into the chest, 
and had probably lodged in the spine. This being ex- 


plained to his Lordship, he replied, “ he was confident | 
his back was shot through.” The back was then exa- | 


mined externally, but without any injury being per- 
ceived ; on which his Lordship was requested by the 
Surgeon to make him acquainted with all his sensations. 
He replied, that ‘the felt a gush of blood every minute 
within his breast: that he had no feeling in the lower 
part of his body : and that his breathing was difficult, 
and attended with very severe pain about that part of 
the spine where he was confident that the ball had 
struck ; for,’”’ said he, “I felt it break my back.” These 
symptoms, but more particularly the gush of blood 
which his Lordship complained of, together with the 
state of his pulse, indicated to the Surgeon the hopeless 
situation of the case; but till after the victory was 
ascertained and announced to his Lordship, the true 
nature of his wound was concealed by the Surgeon 


from all on board except only Captain Hardy, Doctor > 


Scott, Mr. Burke, and Messrs. Smith and Westemburg, 
the Assistant Surgeons. 

“The Victory’s crew cheered whenever they observed 
an Enemy’s Ship surrender. On one of these occasions, 
Lord Nelson anxiously inquired what was the cause of 
it; when Lieutenant Pasco, who lay wounded at some 
distance from his Lordship, raised himself up, and told 
him that another ship had struck; which appeared to 
give him much satisfaction. He now felt an ardent 
thirst; and frequently called for drink, and to be fanned 
with paper, making use of these words : ‘ Fan, fan,’ and 
‘drink, drink.’ This he continued to repeat, when he 
wished for drink or the refreshment of cool air, till 
a very few minutes before he expired. Lemonade, 
and wine and water, were given to him occasion- 
ally. Heevinced great solicitude for the event of the 


battle, and fears for the safety of his friend, Captain | 


EEMOGY. « «+ 6s 


“ An hour and ten minutes elapsed, from the time of | 


his Lordship’s being wounded, before Captain Hardy’s 
first subsequent interview with him; the particulars of 
which are nearly as follow. They shook hands affec- 
tionately, and Lord Nelson said: ‘Well, Hardy, how 
goes the battle! How-goes the day with us !’——-‘ Very 
well, my Lord,’ replied Captain Hardy: ‘ we have got 
twelve or fourteen of the Enemy’s Ships in our posses- 
sion; but five of their van have tacked, and show an 
intention of bearing down upon the Victory. I have 
therefore called two or three of our fresh Ships round 
us, and have no doubt of giving them a drubbing.’-— ‘I 
hope,’ said his Lordship, ‘none of our Ships have struck, 
Hardy.’—‘ No, my Lord,’ replied Captain Hardy; ‘ there 


is no fear of that.’ Lord Nelson then said: ‘I am a. 


dead man, Hardy. I am going fast; it will be all over 
with me soon. Come nearer tome. Pray let my dear 
Lady Hamilton have my hair, and all other things be- 


the commencement of this conversation; but his Lord- 
ship, perceiving his intention, desired he would remain. 
Captain Hardy observed, that ‘he hoped Mr. Beatty 
could yet hold out some prospect of life.’—‘* Oh! no,’ 
answered his Lordship; ‘it is impossible. My back is 
shot through. Beatty will tell you so.’ Captain Hardy 
then returned on deck, and at parting shook hands again 
with his revered friend and commander. 

“His Lordship now requested the Surgeon, who had 
been previously absent a short time attending Mr. 
Rivers, to return to the wounded, and give his assistance 
to such of them as he could be useful to; for,’ said he, 
yen can do nothing for me,’ The Surgeon assured him 
’ 


‘ 
t 


Lordship’s several times repeating his injunctions to that 
purpose, he left him, surrounded by Doctor Scott, Mr. 
| Burke, and two of his Lordship’s domestics.” 
_ Clarke and M‘Arthur state, in addition to these par- 
ticulars of Lord Nelson’s death, that “A wounded seaman 
_ was lying near him on a pallet waiting for amputation, 
and, in the bustle that prevailed, was hurt by some per- 
son passing by: Nelson, weak as he was, indignantly 
turned his head, and, with his usual authority, repri- 
manded the man for not having more humanity.” And 
James says, that “when the Victory opened her lar- 
board guns on Dumanoir’s Squadron, the concussion of 
| the firing so affected Lord Nelson, that apostrophizing 
| his Ship he called out, ‘ Oh! Victory, Victory, how you 
distract my poor brain!’ Then adding, after a short 
pause, ‘ How dear is life to all men?’” 


Shortly afterward, he said to the surgeon, “ you 
know I am gone.” 


“ Drink was recommended liberally, and Dr. Scott and 
Mr. Burke fanned him with paper. He often exclaimed, 
‘God be praised, I have done my duty; ’ and upon the 
Surgeon’s inquiring whether his pain was still very great, 
he declared, * it continued so very severe, that he wished 
he was dead. Yet, said he in a lower voice, ‘ one 
would like to live a little longer, too;’ and after a pause 

of a few minutes, he added in the same tone, ‘What 
would become of poor Lady Hamilton, if she knew my 
situation !” ‘ Captain Hardy now came to 
the cockpit to see his Lordship a second time, which was 
after an interval of about fifty minutes from the conclu- 
sion of his first visit. Before he quitted the deck, he 
sent Lieutenant Hills to acquaint Admiral Collingwood 
with the lamentable circumstance of Lord Nelson's 
being wounded.— Lord Nelson and Captain Hardy shook 
hands again: and while the Captain retained his Lord- 
ship’s hand, he congratulated him, even in the arms of 
death, on his brilliant victory; ‘which,’ said he, ‘ was 
complete ; though he did not know how many of the 
Enemy were captured, as it was impossible to perceive 
_every Ship distinctly. He was certain however of four- 
teen or fifteen having surrendered.’ His Lordship 
answered, ‘ That is well, but | bargained for twenty ;’ 
and then emphatically exclaimed, ‘Anchor, Hardy, 
anchor!’ To this the Captain replied: ‘ I suppose, my 
Lord, Admiral Collingwood will now take upon himself 
the direction of affairs.’.—‘ Not while I live, | hope, 
Hardy!’ cried the dying Chief; and at that moment 
endeavoured ineffectually to raise himself from the bed. 
‘No,’ added he; ‘do you anchor, Hardy.” Captain 
Hardy then said: ‘Shall we make the signal, Sir?’ 
‘Yes,’ answered his Lordship, ‘for if I live, [ll anchor.’ 
The energetic manner in which he uttered these his last 
orders to Captain Hardy, accompanied with his efforts 
to raise himself, evinced his determination never to 
resign the Command while he retained the exercise of 
his transcendent faculties, and that he expected Captain 
Hardy still to carry into effect the suggestions of his 
exalted mind; a sense of his duty overcoming the pains 


of death. He then told Captain Hardy, ‘he felt that in 


a few minutes he should be no more;’ adding in a low 
tone, ‘Don’t throw me overboard, Hardy.’ The Cap- 
tain answered: ‘Oh! no, certainly not.’—-‘ Then,’ replied 
his Lordship, ‘you know what to do: and,’ continued he, 


longing to me.’ Mr. Burke was about to withdraw at ‘take care of my dear Lady Hamilton, Hardy; take care 


of poor Lady Hamilton. . . . . . . 

* Lord Nelson desired his Steward to turn him upon 
his right side; which being effected, his Lordship said: 
‘I wish I had not left the deck, for I shall soon be gone.’ 
He afterwards became very low; his breathing was op- 


| pressed, and his voice faint. He said to Doctor Scott, 


‘ Doctor, I have not been a great sinner;’ and after a 
short pause, ‘Remember, that | leave Lady Hamilton and 
my Daughter Horatia as a legacy to my Country: and,’ 
added he, ‘never forget Horatia.” His thirst now in- 
creased; and he called for ‘ drink, drink,’ ‘ fan, fan,’ and 
‘rub, rub,’ addressing himself in the last case to Doctor 





at the Assistant Surgeons were doing every thing that | his hand, from w 


Scott, who had been rubbing his Lordship’s breast wi 
hich he found some relief. . . . . 
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“His Lordship became speechless in about fifteen 
minutes after Captain Hardy left him. Dr. Scott and 
Mr. Burke, who had all along sustained the bed under 
his shoulders (which raised him in nearly a semi-recum- 
bent posture, the only one that was supportable to him), 
forbore to disturb him by speaking to him; and when he 
had remained speechless about five minutes, his Lord- 
ship’s Steward went to the Surgeon, who had been a 
short time occupied with the wounded in another part 
of the cockpit, and stated his apprehensions that his 
Lordship was dying. The Surgeon immediately repaired 
to him, and found him on the verge of dissolution. He 
knelt down by his side, and took up his hand; which was 
cold, and the pulse gone from the wrist. On the Sur- 
geon’s feeling his forehead, which was likewise cold, 
his Lordship opened his eyes, looked up, and shut them 
again. The Surgeon again left him, and returned to the 
wounded who required his assistance; but was not absent 
five minutes before the Steward announced to him that 
‘he believed his Lordship had expired.’ The Surgeon 
returned, and found that the report was but too well 
founded: his Lordship had breathed his last, at thirty 
minutes past four o’clock; at which period Doctor Scott 
was-in the act of rubbing his Lordship’s breast, and Mr. 
Burke supporting the bed under his shoulders.” 


England had lost the greatest of her naval 
commanders, and the only one of the number in 
whom were united the bold, chivalrous spirit of 
the northern sea-king, with the consummate skill 
of the modern tactician. 


The work concludes with copious Addenda, con- 
sisting of origina! letters of Nelson, received from 
many quarters during its progress through the 
press ; so that, in all, about three thousand five 
hundred of the letters of Nelson, which, with the 
exception of ‘comparatively a few, had not before 
seen the light, have been given to the public. Sir 
Nicholas congratulates himself on his plan of mak- 
ing Nelson himself tell his own history in his daily 
correspondence ; and asks “if this does not re- 
dound more to the honour of Nelson’s heart, and 
show the beautiful simplicity and integrity of his 
private character, in a far higher degree than all 
the eulogies ever composed on his merits ; reflecting 
lustre even upon his matchless virtues.” What- 
ever the true response may strictly be, it may 
safely be affirmed that few characters, very few 
human hearts so nakedly exposed, would, we fear, 
better endure rigid scrutiny. Even for what must 
be reckoned the worst of Nelson’s errors, the most 
pitiable of his weaknesses, the apology beautifully 
urged by Fox for Charles II.,—who, in his dying 
hours, redeemed some of his worst vices by the 
tender anxiety which he showed for the welfare 
of his proflizate mistress;—may be pleaded for 
Nelson. 
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Oughterard, Sept. 3, 1846. 
Tue ancient western gate of Galway, with its 
quailing superscription, “God preserve us froin 
the ferocious O’Flahertie!” has been long razed 


to the ground. Not even a “counterfeit present- | 


ment” of it has been retained, as at Somnauth, to 
inspire modern heroism with a love of spoils. Its 
place knows it no more, and, along with its ruins, 
the terror of that once formidable house has passed 


away. It is no longer death, without benefit of | 


clergy, for an O’Flaherty to pass the night, even 
in times of peace, within the walls of the old city. 
Not many of them, indeed, are to be caught nap- 


ping any where in these degenerate days, for they | 


have sadly declined in number; and we know of 
only one outbreak, in the present century, of that 
warlike spirit which made them such a bugbear 
to the Spanish usurpers of their metropolis. 


Some nine years ago, the Battle of the Bog was | 


fought with clods and loud vernacular swearing, 
by the O’Flaherties and the Martins, near Ough- 
terard. A patch of peat moss, no bigger than a 
cabbage garden, was the subject of contention. 
The Martins were the invaders ; the O’F laherties 
only defended their firesides ; and the final issue 
was, that, after the lawyers had shared amongst 
themselves more than the value of twenty times 
the property in dispute, the going judge of assize 
took possession of the two commanders-in-chief, 
and laid them by the heels in Galway gaol, as 
hostages for their own future good behaviour. 


That “ little war” was the last visible spark of | 


the now happily unwonted fires of the O’Flaher- 


tains men of respectable and orderly habits of life, 
| who attend to the cultivation of their estates and 
| the comforts of their tenantry, whereof very 
| pleasing indications appear on each side of the 
road, as we pass into Iar-Connaught. Instead of 
| drilling their dependants for the wars, we see them 
_laudably occupied in drilling Swedish turnips for 
| the stalls ; and a very neat and well-kept National 
_School-house, erected by the road-side, near the 
residence of one of them, and maintained prin- 
_cipally at his cost, declares what sort of shooting 
_ they are now disposed to encourage in the young 
_idea of Young Ireland. 

The road, for some miles, passes over a succes- 
sion of small, but steep hills, which travellers have 
in vain exclaimed against as both inconvenient 
and dangerous. It was a way good enough for 
our forefathers, whose old-fashioned, lumbering 
equipages were dragged over these steeps for many 
generations ; what right, then, had the light car- 
riages and nimble cattle of this day to complain? 
Thus, small hope had we of ever seeing a smoother 
passage to the confines of Conemara. But that 
which a regard for public convenience and im- 
provement could not obtain, the distresses of the 
country are effecting. Hunger is proverbially a 
leveller ; and to the necessity of providing for the 
wants of our peasantry, deprived of their custo- 
mary food through the failure of last year’s potato 
crop, are we indebted for the levelling of these 





hills. Numbers are still employed in cutting 
through the hard granite of which they are com- 


_ posed ; and the traveller yet unborn will have as 
ties. They are a civilized race, and their chief- 


much reason to rejoice in the calamity which now 
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presses 80 heavily upon his ancestors, as modern | priety called useless, if it establishes a communi- 
Cockneys have to look back with complacency | cation between places which had not been con- 
upon the great fire of London. More has been | nected by a direct road before. Trifling as the 
done towards improving the leading thoroughfares | actual relations subsisting between them may be, 
of Ireland, within the last six months, than for | and little as they may be deemed to depend on 
any ten years within the memory of man; and | each other, the means to communicate will pro- 
as the present miserable state of our staple crop | duce intercourse and the mutual benefits which 
renders it imperiously necessary to find employ- | invariably attend upon it. This remark is 
ment for the whole population during the ensuing | peculiarly applicable to the remote and, up to a 
year, memorials of this affliction will doubtless be | recent date, impervious district whither our pre- 
transmitted to posterity in various additional | sent researches tend. 

works of lasting utility. The great Lake Corrib, “ spreading like a sea,” 

An outcry has been raised amongst the gentry | seems to have attracted the denizens of Galway to 
of the south againet throwing away money upon | this side of the town, in preference to all others ; 
what they are pleased to call useless roads, and in | for here they have built and planted their villas 
cutting down hills over which they and their | and suburban retreats, not quite as close together, 
tenants have been accustomed to scramble from | indeed, as “detached cottages” stand in the 
the days of their childhood. But although some | neighbourhood of Highgate; for your Galway 
few of those new roads might be dispensed with, | men of business and their spouses are in general 
in the present limited traffic of the country, and | no lovers of ietivewent. ‘Their favourite rural en- 
it were perbaps ‘imprudent, in ordinary circum- _joyment consists fur the most part in a turn upon 
stances, tv expend large sums of mosey in smooth- | the sea road, which skirts the bay, and extends 
ing the inequalities of our established highways, | beyond it some miles along the coast. Such, 
it surely is not an useless outlay which, together | however, as affect the cool and si ent shade of a 
with supplying food to a destitute people, speeds | rus in urbe, find it mostly alongside of the highway 
the internal intercourse of the country, and makes | to Conemara. All the other thoroughfares are 
its most backward districts accessible to civilisa- | bare and treeless; the loose and ragged stone 
tion. fences of the potato gardens, coming up to the 

In the transition which we appear destined to| rows of unsightly hovels which introduce a 
undergo from one kind of food to another, great | stranger, from whatever quarter he may approach, 
suffering, perhaps mighty convulsions, must be | into the ancient pride and stronghold of the twelve 
endured. But whoever lives to see the great fact | tribes. 
accomplished, and the nation raised to a higher; It is not easy for the traveller to catch a 
degree in the scale of human existence, will not | glimpse of the lake, although it lies for a great 
regret the means that are now employed to render | part of the way within a mile of him. But the 
the change supportable to those who must pass | walls, with which the proprietors of the several 
through all its painful and trying stages. ‘The | parks, and halls, and castles, have screened them- 
relief which the legislature has provided for this | selves from the intrusive gaze of the multitude, 
fearful crisis, should be applied as exclusively as | are too high for mortals who do not overtop the 
it may be found practicable to apply it, to works | regulation height, to see across them ; and as the 
of permanent and general usefulness. And what | eye is daunted at every turn of the road with a 
public benefit can be more permanent, what more | frowning board which, in various styles of ortho- 
useful or civilizing to all classes and conditions, | graphy, warns the whole world to beware of 
than that which opens up the country from one | trespassing, unless they should desire to feel the 
end to the other, and makes a ready communica- | displeasure of “the law,” he must be a very 
tion for every one with the church, the school, the | ardent lover of the picturesque, who would think 
post-office, the police court, the shop, the market, | of climbing over one of those rugged fences to take 
and the sea. a furtive peep. 

In the admirable report of the late Mr. Drum-| Some of these minatory inscriptions are ludi- 
mond on railways in Ireland, the most striking | crously verbose ; others concise and pithy almost 
effects are described as having resulted from “the | to an epigram. One gentleman, who must be an 
opening of roads through districts which had been | orator in his way, requires “ All whom it may 
previously shut up from intercourse with other | concern to take notice, that any person found 
parts of the country. The traffic which immedi- | crossing the fences, or trespassing in any manner 
ately ensued, in almost every instance, surpassed | within these premises, shall be prosecuted with 
the most favourable calculations that had been | the utmost rigour of the law.” Happily, I believe, 
formed of it. Frequently roads, first made with | the “ utmost rigour of the law,” in these degenerate 
gravel, which were expected to last for years, were | days, cannot be pushed in a matter of simple 
so worn before the expiration of the second year, | trespass beyond a fine of sixpence. “God be 
that it became necessary to apply substantial with the time,” said a magisterial remnant of 
coverings of broken stone ; and even small por- | ancestral wisdom the other day, in allusion to the 
tions of those roads were scarcely out of the | milder spirit of the law on this point, “ God be 
engineer’s hands, before they were covered with | with the time, when we could send a rascal to 
the carts of the farmers, eager to take advantage gaol for three months, if he only plucked a switch 
of the improvement.” Scarcely, indeed, can any | out of your hedge! But now no man’s p 
road in a very populous country be with pro-|is his own.” He did not say, however, 
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hedges were more inviclate in that golden era , sort much wanted” in all parts of his country 
than they are at present, when the poor man’s | and most of all in Connaught. His tenants are tr 
liberty is no longer the rich man’s property. well housed and clad. Their notions of comfort 1 
Another rubric, avoiding the prolixity of the for- | betoken that they are not unacquainted with the hi 
mer, says briefly —“T respassers will be prosecuted.” | thing itself. For example, a peasant’s family co 
One of our party in his haste read “ persecuted,” | preparing to sit down to dinner round a table hi 
which he contended meant the same thing. The | covered with a cloth of white diaper, is a rare sight co 
matter, after some pleasant logic, was referred to | any where, but here quite “pro-di-gi-ous.” Yet 6 
Crabbe. Isaw it; and felt, that so cheering an ensign e 
Farther on, as we approach the sporting grounds, | could scarcely be exhibited, had there not been to 
the canine reader is fairly admonished that he | something more substantial than blighted potatoes ol 
will be shot, should he transgress his neighbour’s | in the chimney corner. Their farms, too, appear ex 
landmark. ‘ Dogs will be shot,” was the laconic | to be fenced and cultivated with care—a sure nt 
bulletin which formerly conveyed this serious order | proof that they are not rack-rented; and their th 
of the day ; but the family painter has lately pre- | children, instead of loitering by the wayside, and th 
sented it in a form more drawn out and qualified, | exchanging habits of vice and sloth with those of Ce 
viz., “ Dogs found trespassing will be shot.’’* their neighbours in the next dawn, are trained in ri 
Directly over the gate of entrance into that par- | useful knowledge, at a school maintained by the ~ 
ticular demesne, which dogs of all kinds, (if they | landlord and directed by members of his family, on 
are wise)|will avoid, we read this inscription— | It was easy then to give credence to the representa- 
“‘Trespassers, beware!” There it stares you in | tions of a candid rustic, that “if the ould masther bu 
the face, as you turn your horse’s head towards | ishard upon the dogs at-self, he is very good to the lat 
the neatly gravelled avenue, like the grim Lion | Christians ;” a character of which, by the bye, the liv 
over the portal at Northumberland House: “ Tres- | exact opposite is too often met in this world,—dogs ov 
passers, beware!” pampered and cherished, where all claims of in 
Stranger, you have unquestionably met more | Christian fellowship and kindness are slighted off, ge 
inviting signs of welcome, in the course of your The benefits derived by the peasantry from the est 
Irish rambles. Over the hall door of Eyre Court | residence of the head landlord are strikingly ex- ar 
Castle for instance, in this same county, the visiter | emplified, on this and some other small properties, of 
may read as he enters—‘* Welcome to the House of | about the same neighbourhood. The merits, the se] 
Liberty ;” and other old mansions, in various parts | capabilities, the faults, the necessities, and the an 
of the land, hang out similar friendly greetings. | wrongs of every family come under the constant aul 
But “ Trespassers, beware !” is unique in its way. | observation of him who, if he be a sensible man, ple 
It beats the famous legend on the Gates of Bandon, | must find it his own interest as well as his duty wi 
“ Turk, Jew, or Atheist to reward, assist, control, relieve, or redress, as no: 
May enter here ; but not a Papist.” occasion may severally require. But upon an ta 
Reading it with the context, which blinks at you | estate of moderate extent, such offices are more col 
out of the shrubbery a few yards off, can you fail | easily performed, and with a greater disposition | 
to remember Sydney Smith’s profane “iteration,” | perhaps to perform them well. It is accordingly at 
when Landseer invited him to sit for his picture. | found, that where the lands are divided among a we 
“Is thy servant @ dog, that you should do this | number of proprietors, being resident, a much ms 
thing 2?” higher degree of civilization prevails, and the ate 
Happily however in this case, “fronti nulla | lower-classes are generally in a better condition, up 
fides.’ The inscription is more Hibernian than | than upon the wide domains of the greatest and ha 
you might at the first blush imagine, being any | best of our resident nobles, of : 
thing but an indication of the owner's mind. It ap- In speaking of the greatest and the best, I can- the 
pears to have been stuck up there, as a convenient | not better illustrate the subject than by a special He 
place, without suspecting the construction which | reference to the Duke of Leinster. There cannot sca 
a timid gentleman, in search of a dinner, might | be a more considerate, a more just, or a more bene- his 
give it. It is very well known indeed “ by all | volent landlord. His estates cover the greater part am 
the country round,” that the proprietor of this | of the county of Kildare ; and whosoever is old ap) 
estate, who is resident at home, keeps up his good | enough to remember the condition his lands were tin 
old Irish house in a good old Irish way ; and the | in towards the close of the war, when they first 
stranger, who beats up his quarters, soon learns by | came under his immediate controul, the barren tar 
the cordiality of his reception, to regard himself in | pastures, the worn-out fallows, the crumbling fee 
a very different light from that of a trespasser. habitations, the air of arid desolation that pervaded lar 
There are, besides, indications more satisfactory | thoysands and thousands of acres, can scarcely bo 
to the passing traveller than any report of personal | survey without amazement the improved aspect of for 
hospitality, which show that Mr. Martin—for why | every farm and farm-house, from one end to the Py 
should he not be named ?—is an Irishman “ of the | other of his vast property. 


abs 


* We can match this Irish placard with a Scottish one. In our boyish days, there were large boards exhibited in several 
parts of the Marquis of Lothian’s property at Newbattle, near Edinburgh, containing the following terrific warning :—* All 
rsons found trespassing within p vex Enclosures will be shot and prosecuted.—N.B. Take care of your dogs.” A friend 
supplied us with an English placard, which may even now, we believe, be seen at Windsor :—‘* Gentlemen are requested, 
and servants are ordered, not to walk on the grass.” All three are curious specimens of aristocratic warnings to trespassers. 
But our native placard beats the English and Irish ones hollow.—F. 7. M. 
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All this is the result of kind and judicious 
treatment, persevered in under circumstances of 
great difficulty and discouragement. The Duke 
has succeeded in emerging from the embarrassed 
condition in which he received the inheritance of 
his fathers, and in raising his tenants to a state of 
comfort and independence. The progress is still 
going on amongst them ; yet, with ali their supe- 
riority of position, theirs being the next county 
to Dublin, it is far, far behind that of Carlow, 
which has the advantages of being smaller in 
extent, and of being partitioned amongst a greater 
number of resident and unencumbered proprietors, 
than any other county in Ireland. With two or 
three exceptions, there is scarcely a gentleman in 
Carlow possessed of four thousand a-year; but a 
right independent gentry they are; and their 
tenants, as a body, might speak unbonneted to 
any class of yeomanry in the kingdom. 

A small “ gentility” then for Ireland ; small, 
but not poor ; for of this latter sort there is no 
lack, men owing more than they are worth, and 
living as lodgers in houses which they call their 
own. In all parts of the country, but most of all 
in the west, we have an abundance of resident 
gentry, whose connexion with the land is its great- 
est misfortune. ‘They seem to be the owners ; but 
are precluded from exercising any act or privilege 
of ownership such as might be honourable to them- 
selves or beneficial to the community. ‘Their rents 
are mortgaged or absorbed by annuities and in- 
surances, and the entire control of their estates is 
placed by their creditors in the hands of “ agents,” 
who neither represent the master of the property, 
nor care for the tenants, but stand in the relation of 
tax-gatherers, their sole duty and business being to 
collect rentsand pay them overtothe money-lenders. 

Lands thus encumbered may have the name of 
a resident proprietary, but they are subject to the 
worst evils of absenteeism. ‘The nominal landlord 
may indeed live in the house of his ancestors, and 
struggle to maintain a family in mimic splendour, 
upon the allowance doled out to him. But he 
has no more power to serve and assist the occupiers 
of the soil, or to guard them from oppression, than 
the poorest and most distant relation of his house. 
He cannot abate a farthing of the rent in a season of 
scarcity, nor give time for the payment of it. Nay, 
his hands are tied, so that he cannot direct the 
smallest portion of the proceeds of the estate to be 
applied to the relief of those who may, as at this 
time, be actually famishing. 

The real landlord is the mortgagee or the annui- 
tant, living perhaps in London or abroad, and who 
feels as little obligation to return any thing to the 
land that nourishes him, as the holder of Spanish 
honds does to remit a part of his yearly interest 
for the benefit of the peasantry at the foot of the 
Pyrenees. These are the most baneful class of 
absentees with which Ireland is afflicted ; and 
they are now the greatest obstacle to measures 
which ought to be taken without delay, and which 
are absolutely necessary to save our population 
from misery, and to secure the future payment of 
those rents on which they, as much as their 
debtors, depend. 
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The “rights of property” in Ireland have not 
been in greater jeopardy than they seem to be at 
this moment, since the great Cromwell confisea- 
tion. Is it necessary then to assure the mort- 
gagee, who plumes himself on his five per cent, 
(hitherto remarkably well paid,) that he has an 
interest in sustaining the landlord at so critical a 
juncture, in the performance of its “duties?” 
Let him foreclose at once, if he will, and become 
the proprietor himself; dr else let him instruct 
his receivers to relax their hold and suffer the 
people to live. For, of this he may rest satisfied, 
that they are not just in a humour to see all the 
corn and the cattle taken out of the country, 
and starve. 

It seems only reasonable that the burden should 
be borne by the land, and that no contracts or 
family settlements should bar as prompt a recourse 
to it as this crying emergency demands. An 
act of the last session gives some facilities towards 
making the land tributary. Public works, to be 
defrayed by county assessments, are authorized 
to be undertaken for the employment of the very 
destitute. But both the extent and the measure 
of relief from this source must fall far short indeed 
of the necessity of the case, The destitution is 
universal, Before two months elapse, tens of 
thousands in every barony will be without their 
customary food. And what public works could 
supply such multitudes for the length of time that 
it will be absolutely necessary to sustain them? 
Sustained they must be. This is inevitable ; unless 
the country is to be abandoned to universal rapine. 

A “Treasury minute,” lately issued upon the 
subject, restricts the relief to be derived under the 
recent act of parliament, to a minimum of wages ; 
and that is only to be granted to a mazrimum of 
distress. Lists are to be prepared, in which “ per- 
sons requiring relief’? are to be ranged in an 
“order of priority,” regulated according to the 
number in family, or other peculiar circumstances, 
of each several applicant. These lists must be 
submitted to the Board of Works, whose officers 
will select out of them the names of persons who 
are to receive employment “for certain limited 
periods ;” and, in every case, the wages given “ to 
persons so employed shall be at least twopence 
a-day less than the average rate of wages in the 
district.” 

This means, in plain terms, that stzpence is the 
largest amount that can be given, in any case, for 
a day’s work west of the Shannon; and a good 
deal of interest must be used and much preliminary 
inquiry made before a poor wretch, with a large 
family looking up to him for food, can expect to 
obtain employment even at that rate ; whilst 
numbers who, though starving, yet stand not in 
the foremost rank of destitution, must be left to 
shift for themselves. 

It follows, therefore, if that Treasury minute is 
to be acted upon, that extensive aid must come 
from other than public sources; and from whom 
can it, or ought it to come, unless from the 
receivers of rent? It matters not in what name 
they receive it: whether as landlords, as middle- 


men, a8 mortgagees, as rent-chargers, wal 4 
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tants, or as simple judgment creditors; every; The Roman Catholic chapel stands near the 
person who derives an income from the land, is | river ; and close behind it, on that marble shelf 
bound to see that the Irish peasant be supported | through which the water has cut out its own way 
through this impending calamity. A proper | under a luxuriant canopy of ivy, and yew, and 
sense of justice or of charity would make this | oaks, the natural growth of the soil, the priest 
plain enough ; a sense of personal interest should | has erected a very handsome cottage for himself 
proclaim it, “trumpet-tongued,” to the most | and his successors. They plant themselves well, 
obdurate and unfeeling.* these ecclesiastics ; 

Oughterard, from which this letter is dated, is 
prettily situated upon a clear and shallow stream, 
which comes tumbling amongst a pile of granite | This priest is a person of considerable note ; 
rocks, over a fall of some twenty feet at the head | being no other than Doctor Kirwan, whom Sir 
of the village, and pursues its irregular course, | Robert Peel has selected to be the Principal of the 
now spreading out at large, and now confined | Queen’s College in Galway. He is an accom- 
within a narrow channel by an over-arching ledge | plished gentleman and a scholar, esteemed by 
of black limestone, until it finally discharges | persons of all creeds and classes; but since he 
itself, close by the ruins of the fine old castle of | accepted an appointment in what Sir Robert 
Aghnenure, into Lough Corrib. Inglis calls a “ godless college,” and what Arch- 

Those ruins are worthy of a visit, having been | bishop MacHale anathematizes as the undoubted 
once, as the historian O’Halloran testifies, “the | cause of the potato disease, some unco zealous 
regal residence of the O’Flaherties, kings of Gar- | folk have begun to discover that he is not the man 
Connaught, the extensive remains of which at this | they took him for. 
day proclaim its ancient state and magnificence.” “He is an incomparable preacher, no doubt,” 
A convenient chamber is pointed out, under the | says one, “ but he sings. Who ever heard of a 
floor of which the river makes its noiseless way | priest that could sing?” 
towards the lake. By this passage, as tradition| “He is an able controversialist,” says another, 
relates, the hospitable chieftains of this illustrious | “ but look at the cut of his coat. Nobody but 
house were used to dismiss such guests as, for | Stultz can fit him; and just mark the courtly air 
private reasons of their own, they did not deem it | of his salutation. Nature intended him for a 
prudent to show out by the hall door. Gentleman Usher.” 

The name of the village will remind the Scottish | Well, but, good people, he has the love of his 
reader of Auchterarder, the theme of the most | flock, who extol him, not only for the grace and 
remarkable and important religious dispute of | urbanity of his manner, but for the warm and 
modern times. But, for the redundant syllable | generous affections of his heart. 
on your side, they would sound the same inthe| ‘Oh, to be sure. He has all that,” says a 
mouths of the Celtic natives of the two countries ; | third, “he has a hand open as day to melting 
but whether they agree as well in signification, it | charity. But he keeps in that beautiful sequestered 
is for a better informed linguist to determine. In | cottage of his—now, what do you think he keeps 
the Irish tongue, Oughterard is said to mean | there?” 
the Cream of the Hills; a poetical designation, to| “ Nay, that you must inform me.” 
which its position, in a fertile plain surmounted ** A pianoforte !” 
by sunny heights, which boast, however, of no| “What! a pianoforte? a cottage one I pre- 
very extraordinary degree of cultivation, may be | sume?” 
supposed to have entitled it. “No, a grand, as I am an articulate sinner.” 





Vivo ponunt sedilia saro. 








* Since this was written, the Government plan of Relief has been so modified, that an able-bodied labourer, employed in 
public works, may earn a good day’s wages, if he be disposed to give a good day’s work ; for work is to be done by contract, 
in every case where it is practicable, and the rates of remuneration allow of a good workman earning from a shilling to 
eighteenpence a-day. ; ; ‘ : otiead 

It is, however, becoming daily more and more apparent, that public aid alone will not be sufficient to meet the exigencies 
of the crisis. Yet “the landed gentry,” as Mr. “ Patrician” Burke calls them, (stranded gentry would be more pat to 
some of the “ order,”) sensible as they must be that the weight of the aa rests upon them, and even vauntin their 
readiness to bear it, seem disposed rather to find fault and wrangle with others, than to lay their shoulders to the wheel as 
they ought. ‘“ Give us,” they said at first to the Government,—* Give us ‘ reproductive works,’ works which will hereafter 
benefit ourselves, and we will cheerfully endure the whole of the burden.’ Their demand was complied with. The Lord 
Lieutenant strained the Act of Parliament to meet what seemed a reasonable request ; but now they demur again. “ Exempt 
us specially,” they say, “ from any share of the expense of those public works which must be provided for, over and above 
our private drainings and improvements, or you will lay a double imposition on the landlord who is willing to do his duty. 

is logic, plausible as it may sound, is in fact a backing out of their first offer. They insist on terms which they know 
cannot be granted, And mark the modesty of the request. It is, that an individual shall walk off free from contributing to 
a common tax for the relief of distress in the district where his property lies, on the plea that he is giving employment to a 
number of persons in works intended for his own advantage, and of which works he will reap the advantage long before \* 
money advanced to carry them out shall have been rapaid by him into the publie treasury. ‘To be sure he may sulk, and ied 
refusing to undertake improvements on his own property, add something to the burdens of his neighbours, and increase t 7 
difficulty of providing suitable or convenient employment for the people. But to yield to such a demand, for the sake o 
coaxing guihene to assist in lightening the dangers and sufferings of this awful time, at the least possible expense to them- 
selves, would be a shameful concession. In many cases the effect would be to exempt ies from a most just liability, at 
whose doors thousands of “ houseless heads and unfed sides ” might now claim food and shelter almost of divine right. For 
it would be a premium to such as had already depopulated their estates and driven the inhabitants out to prey upon the lands 
of their neighbours. Such men will doubtless open their hearts now very liberally to the drainage of their pasture lands, 
— the adjoining district shall be taxed exclusively to feed the wretehes whom their cruelty reduced to helpless 
indigence, 
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“And plays upon it now and then; n’est ce pas?” 

“ Not a doubt of it.” 

Such objections have been gravely urged in 
gossiping circles against the qualifications of the 
President of Queen’s College. He dresses well 
and is musical. If worse could be said of him, 
doubtless it would out: but since they can lay 
nothing else to his charge, long may he give them 
cause to ring the changes upon these! 

Among the attractions of this place, is a chaly- 
beate spring, which was at one time much resorted 
to by invalids from Galway; but the days of 
spa-water-drinking are gone. The woman who 
has the care of the well could only reckon two 
regular customers this season. It used to be “ as 
good as a milch cow” to her: but now it scarcely 
pays for the jugs and glasses she must keep for 

er visiters. It is covered by a thatched shed, 
and secured from pollution by a door, of which 
she keeps the key. The water was clear and 
pure; for which this naiad thought it necessary 








to offer a sort of an apology, alleging that one of 
her patients being a bilious man, preferred “ his 
spa-water waik ;” for which reason, she had been 
obliged to clean out the well twice in the course 
of this season ; “ but, if it had not been for that,” 

oe added, “you'd see what a beautiful scum it 
as.”’ 

The traveller who is disposed to stop at 
Oughterard, will find good accommodation, on 
very moderate terms, at the post office, with the 
additional gratification of a clear space befors the 
windows, affording a view of the river, and of Dr. 
Kirwan’s villa on its opposite bank. Mine host 
is an O’Flaherty. According to the wont of Irish 
* Landlords,” he is not often visible himself: 
but those members of his family who appear to 
strangers, exhibit no traces of the ferocity which 
once characterized the name. It is not quite clear, 
however, but there may lie more peril in the eyes 
of two of them, than in twenty of the old Milesian 
swords. 





THE LAW OF PRIMOGENITURE. 


Tue first glance at the composition of society in Eng- 
land discovers a fearful inequality of conditions. The 
most. sumptuous luxury and the most squalid misery 
meet the eye at every step in our great cities. In no 
European country, excepting Russia, is there to be seen 
so much wealth in the vicinity of such wretched poverty. 
{t was this alarming aspect of our society that led 





stances, will doubtless press upon the means of subsis- 
tence : but the operation of this law of nature may be 
ameliorated by provident arrangements. To induce 
habits of forethought and a high standard of living 
among the people, is, we maintain, the only mode of 
permanently securing their temporal happiness and 
well-being, as it is the only practical method of check- 


Arnold to despair of the future destinies of England. | ing their too rapid increase. 


It is an evil that is increasing day by day, as manufac- | 
prosperity and national happiness. The distribution 


tures are developed and small farms amalgamated 
together. 


Capitalists are numerous, and money is | 


It is a great and vulgar error to confound national 


rather than the amount of wealth among a people, con- 


often a drug in the market: yet pauperism abounds, | tributes principally to general happiness. There can 


and the labourer can barely obtain the necessaries of | 
life. In every profession, trade, or occupation, there | 


is an overwhelming pressure of competition. The 
supply of labour, whether mental or physical, mani- 
festly is greater than the demand. 

Political economists profess to point out the sources 
of national wealth, the accumulation of which is their 
test of the prosperity of a nation. The happiness of a 
people, arising from their social well-being, enters not 
into their contemplation. Tried by the former stan- 
dard, England stands pre-eminent ; but if by the latter, 
she ranks below many of the continental states. If 
happiness is the aim and object of nations, as it is of 
individuals, then our systems are not the best adapted 
to obtain that result. The want of free trade could not 
account for this; for trade on the Continent is more 
restricted than it has ever been with us. 

Free trade alone, although it will greatly, will not per- 
manently benefit the mass of the labouring population; 
because the supply of labour will speedily exceed the 
increased demand, whatever that may be assumed to be, 
and reduce wages in proportion to the reduction of the 
various articles of subsistence. We, however, conceive 
it to be a great boon to the wealthy classes, and cap- 
able of becoming one to the whole nation, if connected 
with a distribution ef landed property, which would 
inevitably follow from a repeal of the laws relating to 
entail, Population, under the most favourable cireum- 





be no doubt that our country has added to its riches 
during the present century ; but it is very clear that the 
well-being of the bulk of the community has not in- 


creased in a corresponding ratio. The returns of the 


Income Tax prove an immense advance in the national 
wealth since the conclusion of the war. Nevertheless 
the condition of the labourer has deteriorated, while 
that of the capitalist has improved. Between capital 
and labour there is a great gulf fixed, and while the 
one ascends in the social scale, the course of the other 
is one continued descent. To obtain the greatest hap- 
piness for the greatest number ought to be the object of 
political economy : but while the interests of the many 
are thus sacrificed to the few, we can hardly expect 
that the arrangements of society and the distribution of 
property should be in unison with the spirit of the age, 
and the march of intellect. 

In producing this state of things, we, without hesita- 
tion, declare the Law of Primogeniture to be the prin- 
cipal agent. Its evil influence is most conspicuous 
among the higher ranks ; but it pervades all, even the 
lowest classes of society. For its indirect effects are as 
injurious as its direct operation. ‘To illustrate this 
view we shall presently advert to the benefits arising 
from its abolition in other countries ; but in the first 


instance, we denounce the principle of the law as feudal. 


and oligarchical. It originated in a barbarous age, that 
consulted the diguity and power of the few at the 
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expense of the many. The theory of the law is manifestly 
unjust, for every child has an equal claim on the author 
of his existence. Nor does its working justify the 
enormous wrong that it thus involves. It begets ani- 
mosities in the family circle, creates the drones of 
society, and adds greatly to the aggregate amount of 
unhappiness and misery. It checks the exertions of 
industry, inasmuch as nearly all professions and trades 


require some capital to ensure success. It deadens the | 


springs of hope, and tends to generate a bitter hatred 
against that form of society which sanctions and sup- 
ports such a cruel law, 

To place the property of a nation in the hands of a 
few, is neither humane nor politic ; for then the bulk of 
the people become indifferent to the conservation of 
order, and desirous of changes that may benefit, and can 
hardly injure them. Such a state of society is charged 
with the elements of revolution. Every friend of national 
liberty should denounce a system that promotes the 
national tendency of wealth to aggregate itself. We 
may check, if we cannot altogether control, that 
dangerous tendency. At all events, it is unwise to give 
an artificial aid to such a formation of the classes of the 
community as that which ranges labour in opposition 
to wealth, the few against the many, and physical 
strength against the power of moral control. 

Such a state of society is now in formation throughout 

this country. The disturbances in the manufacturing 
districts in 1842 may be traced, in a great degree, to 
the general sentiment then prevalent,—that the labour 
of the working man is not sufficiently remunerated, in a 
system which looks principally for support to the in- 
fluence of that wealth which labour has accumulated 
for the benefit of capitalists. Chartism is but the ex- 
pression of the growing discontent among the masses, 
at the indifference entertained by the higher classes for 
the welfare of the lower. The law of primogeniture 
fosters that apathy and indifference; because it has the 
effect of creating a few wealthy individuals, and a mul- 
titude of paupers. The very rich, from the accident of 
their social position, can rarely sympathize with the 
very poor, with those privations they never shared, and 
those struggles against poverty which they never knew. 
History teaches us that such is the inevitable tendency 
of the concentration of wealth in the hands of a few. 
The Roman patricians, and, in modern times, the 
grandees of Spain, the aristocrats of Poland, and the 
old noblesse of France and Italy, all serve to illustrate 
the general justice of this observation. The British 
aristocracy forin, as a body, no exception to this univer- 
sal tendency; although, from the comparative freedom of 
our institutions, the result is not so decided. It should 
be the endeavour of an enlightened legislature to remedy 
such a defect in the construction of civilized society ; and 
there is no more effective means of controlling it than 
by introducing the practice of equally distributing pro- 
perty, of all kinds whatsoever, on the decease of the 
proprietors, among their children. The abolition of the 
law of primogeniture would necessarily produce great 
and almost immediate effects in overcoming the feelings 
of animosity that are now arising between the poor and 
the rich; as it would tend to equalize wealth, to remove 
the distinctions that its possession entails, and to cement 
the alliance of all classes by giving a community of 
interests to a greater number. 

And let it not be said that the experiment is novel 
or doubtful. Look at France,at the period of the Revyo- 


lution, and at the present day. In 1789 France was 
rotten to the core. Governed by the creatures of an 
imbecile monarch, the nation groaned under the despo- 
tism, without the glory, of former reigns. The aristo- 
cratical principle of primogeniture was in full force, and 
the land was consequently in the possession of a small 
section of the people. Large farms were the result; 
and under that boasted system, the soil of France barely 
maintained her population, amounting at that time to 
| twenty-five millions. By the last returns the French 
people exceed thirty-three millions, and, nevertheless, 
the supply of food is fully equal to the demand. France 
is, beyond all question, more prosperous at this moment 
than at any former period of her history. The imports 
published by official authority show how superior is the 
present to the former state of her people, two-thirds of 
whom are now employed in the cultivation of the land. 
This happy result has been chiefly obtained by the sub- 
division of the large estates, and the greater attention 
shown to the culture of the small farms into which they 
are now divided. The serf has become in many instances 
the owner of the soil, for tilling which he formerly was 
hired. His own personal interests are now affected by 
the produce of the land. He no longer toils for wages 
and the profit of another man, but for his own direct and 
immediate advantage. He is no longer a malecontent, 
for his fortunes are staked on the preservation of pro- 
perty and order. The problem respecting the compa- 
rative merits of large and small farms, viewed in a social 
and political point of view, may now be considered as 
solved. It remains for us to apply this proved theory 
to practice as speedily as possible. On this point the 
philanthropist is not opposed to the political economist ; 
for, by raising the labourer to a higher social condition, 
you elevate the standard of humanity, substitute free 
men for serfs, and a love of rational liberty in place of 
a desire for anarchy and licentiousness. 

Competence is produced by and reproduces industry ; 
but great wealth too frequently engenders indolence and 
apathy with regard to the progress of mankind in 
the arts and sciences, in the social scale, and in all 
that ennobles a nation. Our present agricultural and 
manufacturing systems are rapidly driving all compe- 
tence, or, in other words, all small capitals out of the 
field; and, in the process of time, we shall have no 
middle class, properly so called —nothing but lords and 
serfs, great capitalists and paupers. This is an evil 
that seems to belong to the manufacturing system, and 
for that reason we should guard against becoming mere 
manufacturers—the journeymen of Europe. With all our 
love of free trade, we cannot disguise from ourselves 
the conviction, that society, in an exclusively manu- 
facturing people, is liable to subdivision into masters and 
workmen, cotton lords and operatives. We cannot easily 
reach the seat of this social evil; because the rich man, 
who can afford to wait for his profits, must always over- 
come the competition of the comparatively small 
capitalists, whose wants are urgent, and admit of no 
delay. But, in agriculture, the case is widely different. 
The small landed proprictor can successfully compete 
with the capitalist, because his retarns are immediate. 
Neither in France nor in Tuscany, Switzerland, or 
Belgium, do we find large farmers driving small ones 
out of the market. By a system of co-operation, the 
humble proprietors of land can purchase or hire any 
expensive machinery for the proper culture and draining 
of their farms. In Tuscany one half of the population 
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consists of the families of landed proprietors, living on 
their own agricultural produce. In France two-thirds 
of the nation are employed on the soil; and the owners 
and cultivators of land being nearly equal in social 
position, and frequently identical, the necessary result 
is, that society presents no immense chasms, as in Eng- 
land. You rarely see there, or in any country where 
the land is subdivided by the equal succession of 
children to the property of their parents, one man 
rolling in luxury and surrounded by a swarm of 
labourers, who have nothing but their daily bread, and 
little of that. An estated gentleman is a rarity in 
France or Switzerland, but, on the other hand, deep, 
degrading poverty is still more rare. 

The positions of the small tenant, and small proprietor, 
are totally different; and yet it has been too much the 
custom to confound these two classes. The unhappy 
condition of the Irish peasantry is often referred to the 
subdivision of farms, which, for political and other 
purposes, has taken place there. Now the truth is, that 
in Ireland there are only nine thousand landed pro- 
prietors in a population exceeding eight millions. Pro- 
testant ascendency has there co-operated with the law 
of primogeniture, in throwing the land into the hands 
of, comparatively speaking, a few individuals. And the 
result is, that, in no country pretending to civilization, 
are the masses of the people in so wretched a social 
condition. Official reports attest, that 70 per cent of 
the Irish are in a state hardly removed from pauperism. 
Mr. Kohl says, that he had seen in no part of Europe 
such degrading poverty, and so low a standard of 
comfort among the people. Yet, in the face of this 
evidence, some affect to believe that between a small 
proprietary and a small tenantry, there is a distinction 
rather than any essential difference. 

A certainty of subsistence is the first desire of an 
individual; and the state of society which guarantees 
this great good to a large proportion of its «-~ bers, 
is a better social fabric than another which does so in 
a less degree, or to a smaller proportion. A community 
of small proprietors is nearer this state, than one of 
which great land-owners and labourers are the com- 
ponent parts; because the demand for labour is not a 
steady and well defined quantity, as the produce of the 
soil is. A certainty of subsistence may reasonably be 
calculated upon by an owner of landed property, as he 
does not depend upon chance, but upon the average 
amount of grain that the land will yield. But in the 
calculations of the labourer, much is necessarily left to 
chance; and this it is that leads to improvidence and 
recklessness. 

The most superficial observer of the condition of the 
people in France and Belgium, is struck with the 
general aspect of comfort and prosperity. Switzerland 
is a still more remarkable instance of the national 
happiness, arising from the subdivision of property. It 
takes the first rank among the European nations in this 
respect, and also in its freedom from crime, and in gene- 
ral moral habits. The possession of property, creating 
forethought and an obedience to law, has sufficient 
influence to produce temperance, honesty, and tran- 
quillity, in the absence of religious principles. In 
France, the same results will be effected by the aboli- 
tion of the law of primogeniture. Already the labour- 
ing classes are far superior to our own, in their com- 
mand over all the necessaries and comforts of life. 
Some comparison may be instituted by taking the 
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military in each country a8 a standard. In England 

we maintain an afmy of one hundred thousand men by a 

system of volunteering. The men are enlisted for life, 
and a large proportion are always stationed in the 

colonies. Their prospects of rising to the rank of com- 
missioned officers are so faint as not to enter at all into 
their calculations. They fight,in the eloquent langnage 
of Napier, “beneath the cold shade of Aristocracy.” 
The bounty, in time of peace, is merely nominal, inas- 
much as it is expended in the purchase of articles of 
clothing. Yet, notwithstanding these drawbacks, there 

is not the slightest difficulty in obtaining the required 

number of recruits of the requisite age and height. The 

inference obviously is, that the condition of our soldiers 

is either better, or, at least, on a par with that of the 

labouring population. The French army is recruited 

by means of the conscription, and the period of service 
is limited to seven years. With the exception of Algeria, 
the French colonies require no considerable force ; and 
two-thirds of the army is always on home service. One- 
third of the commissioned officers rise from the ranks ; 
so that this contingency may reasonably present itself 
to the anticipations of the private soldier. These ad- 
vantages, however, are not sufficient to induce the 
peasantry to enlist without a bounty or premium of £70 
or £80. Those drawn for service by the conscription 
cannot provide a substitute at a lower price. It is evi- 
dent that the condition of the French labouring popula- 
tion must be much superior to that of the soldier ; and 
if it be granted that the situation of the soldier in the 
two countries is equally good, it follows that the lower 
classes in France are in a far more desirable condition 
than the corresponding classes in England. 

The moral as well as the physical state of nations 
depends much, if not entirely, upon their social circum- 
stances. You will vainly preach the doctrine of peace 
and good-will to men, exasperated by the bitterness of 
hunger. It is adding insult to injury to tell such men 
that patience is a Christian virtue, and that constant 
poverty is their necessary lot. They feel, though they 
may not reason accurately, that there must be something 
rotten in a state of society in which their labour, which 
is their only wealth, cannot obtain for them the neces- 
saries of life. This conviction of wrong excites their 
passions, and leads to violence against persons and pro- 
perties. They see that every man, who is in a higher 
position than themselves, raises his hand to crush them; 
and, consequently, their hands are against every man. 
It is not in human nature to witness unmoved the con- 
tempt for poverty in this country, and the reverence for 
wealth. The new Poor-Law regarding pauperism as 
criminal, and|the Game Laws protecting the amusements 
of the rich man, present a gloomy and dangerous con- 
trast. Statistical returns prove that crime and poverty 
are inseparable companions. 

We are gravely told, that one source of our distress 
arises from over-population. No doubt the people are 
too numerous under the present feudal system: but how 
would the case stand, if, by the abolition of the law of 
primogeniture, the land of the country was gradually 
subdivided into small properties! Have we not a right 
to conclude that here, as in France, the soil, by more 
careful husbandry, and more general culture, would 
produce sufficient to maintain a population far more 
numerous than ours is at presen?! If France now sup- 
ports in comfort and plenty, a population exceeding by 
one-third the number of her people in 1789, by means 
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of the equal division of the land, why should not our 
country be rendered capable of maintaining a similar ratio 
of numerical increase? Until we have imitated the 
French in this respect, it is somewhat premature to talk 
of emigration on a large scale, of sending our people by 
thousands to Canada or New Zealand. Let them go 
when there is a real necessity, not a factitious one, as 
at the present time. Sufficient for the day is the evil 
thereof. 

We hear much of the rapid increase of our numbers, 
and we have facts and figures to verify the assertion. 
Every year we add to our numerical strength three 
hundred thousand persons. This increase is alarm- 
ing to those who wish things to remain as they are 
and were in the feudal ages. But let us look at 
this bugbear, and examine its real character. The in- 


crease of population, like every other operation in | 


nature with which we are acquainted, is subject to 
certain laws, which may vary in detail, but not in gene- 
ral application. A nation of paupers multiplies more 
rapidly than one among whom competence is generally 
diffused, but whose prolific tendencies are held in check 
by prudential considerations. Switzerland affords an 
instance of the former, and Ireland of the latter case. 
In Switzerland competence is general, but marriage is 
usually postponed until there is a fair prospect of a suffi- 
cient maintenance for the offspring as yet unborn. The 
sense Of responsibility and foresight develop themselves 
among a people bred among the comforts, if not the 
luxuries of life. With the pauper it is otherwise. Ac- 
quainted with misery and privation from early infancy, 
he despairs of improving his position, and marri s because 
that position can hardly become worse. He obeys the 
instincts of our common nature, as he has no strong 
motives to induce him to postpone their gratification. 
But in every depth there is a lower depth ; and the poor, 
by perpetrating matrimony, only produce other beings, 
the companions of their misery. 

In France, the proportion of births to population is 
steadily decreasing, as the economical restraints imposed 
by superior habits of living come more fully into opera- 
tion. Fifty years ago it was 1 to 28; but now it is 
1 to 33—a difference which may be clearly traced 
to the abolition of the law of primogeniture. In Eng- 
land, the greatest proportional increase takes place 
in the lowest classes; in those which, by their social 
circumstances, are rendered the most hopeless of im- 
provement, and, consequently, the most improvident. 
The experience of every man will tell him, that, in the 


higher and middle classes, persons rarely marry without | 


some rational prospect of rearing a family in comfort 
and respectability. By diffusing property, that great 
agent of civilization, among the lower orders, we shall, 
if there be any truth in analogy, check our present 
rapid ratio of increase. 

A dead level of wealth is not to be desired, any more 
than a common standard of intellect and physical 
strength. But there is more reason to fear the too 
great concentration than the too great diffusion of 
riches. The masses of mankind have always toiled, and 
Will always continue to toil, for their daily bread; and 
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those who denounce the law of primogeniture, only seek 
to promote the happiness of the greatest number by 
directing capital into its natural instead of those arti- 
ficial channels through which our old feudal system has 
hitherto conducted it. They merely desire to overcome 
the unnatural prejudice now existing in favour of the first- 
born to the injury of the younger children. Property 
has its duties as well as its rights; and there is no duty 
more incumbent on a parent than the fitting establish- 
ment of his children in life. This duty is of a moral 
as well as a pecuniary nature. Children should be 
regarded as the creditors of their parents, and, as such, 
they should claim the liquidation of the debt which the 
parents have voluntarily incurred, and which is due 
in justice and morality, although as yet unsupported by 
the power of the law. 

We have endeavoured briefly to point out the glaring 
injustice and the diminution of the national happiness 
which is effected by the operation of the present law 
relating to succession. We have compared its social 
effects among the people of Great Britain, and among 
those of the Continental States where a different system 
obtains. But its political tendencies are not less 
injurious, inasmuch as it tends to throw power into 
the hands of a few, and is essentially aristocratic. 

We are fortunate in having the authority of a Secre- 
tary of State for asserting that the result of a county 
election is to be ascertained by learning the opinions of 
the great landowners, by whose influence the electors 
are guided, or, in other words, coerced. A system of 
representative government, so far as it is thus influenced, 
isa “mockery, a delusion, and a snare.” Better, far 
better would it be to abolish the semblance of free 
election than to continue a fraud like this! As long as 
the feudal law fosters the concentration of wealth, and 
checks the diffusion of competence, so long will the 
aristocracy of the land control the votes of their tenantry 
by means of intimidation, either directly or indirectly. 
Independence of position is the first step to indepen- 
dence of thought. On every ground, whether moral or 
physical, this law is to be execrated. It may have been 
suited to the feudal ages, but it is wholly unfitted for 
the unprecedented times in which we live. Compared 
with its blighting influence, all other evils in our social 
system appear insignificant. It lies at the root of, and 
corrupts, the entire fabric of society. Reforms that do 
not reach and remove this cancer in the body politic, 
can never place the national happiness on a true and 
secure basis. Let us, then, strive to abolish now and 
for ever this odious law, which regards the masses of 
men as machines, and the favoured few as their natural 
lords and masters. Let it no longer be said that British 
freemen prefer the pomp and pride of a haughty aristo- 
cracy to the humble happiness and higher moral dignity 
of a noble peasantry, independent of the smiles and 
frowns of courtly sycophants. Let us glory in our 
country, not because some of us have acquired enormous 
fortunes and vast estates, but because we have a people 
proud of their industry, their intelligence, and their 
liberty. 
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LITERARY 


Chemistry and Physics in relation to Physiology and 
Pathology. By Baron Justus Liebig, M.D. F.R.S. 
London : Bailliere. 


In this essay or investigation and exposition of prin- 
ciples, much thought is put into small space : — scientific 
inquiry, facts and deductions, proceed link by link in a 
compact and clear unbroken chain. We could not find 





a better specimen than the paragraphs showing the im- 
portance of chemical science to the advance of physio- 
logy. Schleiden had said, that all the advances made in 
physiology, from the age of Aristotle downwards, had 
been facilitated by the progress made in the study of 
anatomy. But, says Liebig, the champion of chemistry,— | 


We must not, however, forget that anatomy alone, | 


thrown but a partial light upon the laws of the pheno- 
mena of life. As the knowledge of the apparatus of dis- 
tillation does not instruct us alone concerning its uses ; 
so in many processes, as in distillation, he who under- 
stands the nature of fire, the laws of the diffusion of 
heat, and of evaporation, the construction of the still, 
and the products of distillation, knows infinitely more 
of the process of distillation, than the smith himself 
who made the apparatus. Each new discovery in 
anatomy has added acuteness, exactitude, and extent 
to its descriptions; unwearied investigation has almost 
penetrated to the inmost cell, from whence a new road 
of inquiry must be opened. 


ANATOMY NOT ALONE SUFFICIENT. 


If, however, as many think, the further advance of 
physiology is alone dependant upon the perfecting of 
our knowledge of the anatomical structure of organisms, 
chemistry can then in no way assist physiology; since 
its department is not to consider the form, but to esta- 
blish the condition and relations of forms to their 
elements, and their methods of arrangement. 

By a knowledge of the anatomical structure and 
relations of the body, anatomy alone is aided; and even 
by the most accurate investigation into the phenomena 
of motion in bodies, we shall never learn any thing con- 
cerning the reasons and laws which govern them. An 
acquaintance with the mode and direction of motion 
can alone contribute to our knowledge. 


WHAT MUST BE SUPERADDED. 


If anatomical knowledge is to serve for the solution 
of a physiological question, something else must neces- 
sarily be added; and the first thing, surely, is to inves- 
tigate the matter from which this form was made, the 
forces and properties co-operating with those of life, 
and the knowledge of the origin of matter and of the 
changes which are experienced, before those relations 
can be learnt, in which all constituents of the organism, 
the fluid as well as the solid, stand to each other. 
Many physiologists deem that the important questions 
which chemistry has solved upon this subject, only 
enrich herself, although all these results take as low 
and subordinate a place in chemistry as those that 
have been acquired by the analysis of minerals and 
mineral waters. 

CHEMISTRY ALONE IS NOT SUFFICIENT. 


Another fundamental error entertained by others is, 
that one may attain to an explanation of vital pheno- 
mena by chemical and physical forces alone, or in com- 
bination with anatomy; it is, indeed, scarcely to be 
supposed that the chemist should be able, merely by 
the knowledge of chemical forces, to explain the exist- 
ence, in the living body, of new laws and new causes, 
or that the physiologist, setting aside the action of 
chemical, or purely physical forces, should endeavour to 
account for every process by the aid of the laws of in- 





organic nature. 


REGISTER. 


The latter view is the ultimate consequence of a re- 
action ps the Cis eure ammeee views. oS 
period of philosop not very remote 
the present day, every Slee tae explained by vital 
force. This theory was next wholly rejected, and the 
possibility assumed of our being able to trace all vital 
processes back to physical and chemical causes, “ In 
the living body,” thus wrote physiologists forty years 
since, “there are different laws at work from those 
which govern inorganic nature. All the processes of 
the living organism are of a peculiar character.” 

In the present day many physiologists, on the con- 
trary, regard these various processes as similar in cha- 
racter. ‘The evil of both these theories is, that neither 
then, or now, has any attempt been made to establish, 
or even to investigate the deviations occurring in the 
effects of vital force, and in the action of inorganic 
force, or to determine their similarity and differences. 

The deductions drawn were not based upon a know- 
ledge of the difference, or similarity, of their mutual 
relations, but upon ignorance of these characteristics, 


We cannot show how this is established, but shall 


open up something as interesting, leaving our scien- 
tific readers to follow it out for themselves. 


POWER OF INFECTION—-IN WHAT IT CONSISTS. 


The requirement for the capacity of infecting a 
second individual, is the presence in the body of the 
latter of a substance which can oppose no resistance 
either in itself, or through the vital ene in the 
organism, to the causes affecting a change of and 
property. If this substance were a necessary con- 
stituent of the body, disease must be transferable to all 
individuals ; if only an accidental constituent, those 
persons alone would be infected in whom this substance 
was present in sufficient quantity, and of the charac- 
teristic nature. The termination of disease is only a 
destruction and removal of this matter; it is a re-esta- 
blishment of the condition of equilibrium of those 
causes in the organism which regulate its normal 
functions, and which had been temporarily suspended, 


A CHALLENGE TO INVESTIGATION, 


Practical medicine will soon decide whether this 
view be correct or not; and it will then be shown 
whether there is any actual connexion between the 
relation of arsenious acid to animal membranes out of 
the body, and their action in certain fevers; and between 
the relation of mercurial compounds to animal sub- 
stances, and their action in contagious diseases. 

If this so-called chemical view do not serve as a 
guide and director to the physician, after a careful 
study of the processes of putrefaction of simple and 
compound bodies, and of the materials or causes by 
which these processes are altered, hindered, or accele- 
rated; and if a comparison of this with other analogous 
processes in the human organism, be not the means of 
enlarging his views upon disease, and raising to a more 
scientific basis his knowledge of the remedial agents to be 
employed; then, indeed, it were of no avail to endeavour 
to support this theory. Its simplicity has stood much in 
the way of its being generally received; for at erp 
time that every physician or physiologist does not 
tate to ascribe the most striking changes in vital pro- 
cesses to bad nutriment, want of fresh air, or the con- 
tinuous use of salted food, apie no one feels yA 
scruple in assigning a scarcely appreciable difference 
temperature ase the cause of iskiantie, fever, and 
death—one of the most important causes of a change of 
form and properties is disregarded, as exercising no in- 
fluence upon the organic vital process. 

Here is a theory strengthened by a firmly linked 
chain of numerous and most evident facts, to which a 
critical inv is denied, although there is 
that can be advanced against it save its 
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bility. But it is precisely on this latter character that 
the difference rests, which is observed in the result of 
yarious methods of physical investigation. Although 
every pathologist and physiologist is fully convinced 
that no organic process can be explained without the 
co-ope-ation of chemical and physical forces, every 
theory which has hitherto been based upon such causes 
has been invariably doubted and rejected: 

If we compare the so-called chemical theory with the 
principles of the parasite theory, we cannot comprehend 
how intellectual men, and the most practised observers, 
can defend and lend their sanction to views which the 
experience of each succeeding day must refute. 


The parasite theory is examined and overthrown 
before it is said :— 


PALSE VIEWS OF THE CAUSES OF PUTREFACTION ARE THE 
FOUNDATION OF THE PARASITE THEORY. 


A view of the cause of fermentation and putrefaction, 
which is thoroughly false in its principles, has hitherto 
served as the main support of the parasite theory. Its 
adherents regard putrefaction as a decomposition of 
organic beings, by infusoria and fungi, and every putre- 
fying body as a sort of rampart of infusoria, or a planta- 
tion of fungi; and thus, according to this view, wherever 
organic bodies pass into putrefaction to any extent, the 
whole atmosphere must be filled with the germs of the 
contagion, and become the cause of disease. 


FUNGI AND INFUSORIA DO NOT OCCASION PUTREFACTION. 


It has not escaped the advocates of the parasite 
theory, that a close connexion exists between putrefac- 
tion, contagion, and miasma; although they avoid enter- 
ing upon an explanation of the mode of comprehending 
the connexion of these phenomena, and their mutual 
dependence upon each other. This connexion would be 
established, if it were proved that infusoria or fungi in- 
duced putrefaction or fermentation; that by them and 
their process of digestion and respiration, sugar is re- 
solved into equal volumes of carbonic acid gas and 
vapour of alcohol; and that the following conversions 
are brought about, viz., urea into carbonate of ammonia; 


salicin into sugar and saligenin; sulphate of protoxide | 


of iron into sulphuret of iron; sulphate of lime into sul- 
phuret of calcium; sulphate of soda into sulphuret of 
sodium; blue indigo into white indigo; starch into 
sugar; sugar into lactic acid; amygdalin into prussic 
acid, bitter oil of almonds, and sugar. 

The following remarks will show how thoroughly un- 
tenable are these views. 


OPPOSITION BETWEEN PUTREFACTION AND THE PROCESS 
OF LIFE. 


The constituents of vegetable and animal structures 
have arisen under the dominion of an active cause of 
change in the form and properties of organisms; and 
this is vital force, which decides the direction of attrac- 
tion, and opposes the force of cohesion, heat, and elec- 
tricity, destroying the influence of every cause that 
hinders the association of atoms in combinations of a 
higher order without the organism. In compositions of 
such various nature as the organic atoms, these other 


forces occasion a change of form and condition, when | 


the vital force after death no longer opposes their 
action. The same leaf, or the same grape, which pos- 
sessed the capacity of giving off pure oxygen to the at- 
mosphere, submits to the chemical action of the oxygen 
from the moment of its separation from the organism, 
and its being brought in contact with the air. 

No organism—no portion of an animal or plant, is 
capable, after the extinction of vital energy, of resisting 
the chemical action which air and humidity exercise 
upon it, and its elements fall back under the unlimited 
dominion of chemical force. Fermentation and putre- 
faction are the stages of its retrograde development, 
presenting less perfect combinations, until at length the 
organic atoms, in consequence of continuously acting in- 
organic forces, return to their simple original forms, in 
which they may serve for the development and nutri- 








ment of new generations. 


This inquiry should be most useful to English writers 
on scientific subjects, were it only as an example of 
precision, clearness, and conciseness. 


Liebig’s Question to Mulder tested by Morality and 
Science. By Dr. G. T. Mulder, Professor of Che- 
mistry in the University of Utrecht. Translated by 
Dr. P. F. H. Fromberg. London and Edinburgh: 
Blackwood & Sons. 


“ Doctors,” it is proverbial, “ differ”; and where 
they do differ, they come next, though still at an im- 
mense distance, to ecclesiastics in the acrimony and 
virulence of their quarrels, and in downright indecent 
scurrility. We are not certain that the controversy be- 
tween Liebig and Mulder on a question of pure science,— 
which should therefore be discussed in a candid, if free 
spirit,—has been conducted with more calmness and dig- 
nity than the usual squabbles of smaller sarans. Into 
the merits of the questiun, as one of scientific discovery, 
we do not pretend to enter. Indeed, the whole number 
of persons in this country who are entitled to do so 
must be very limited, and as yet no British Chemist has 
taken upon himself to pronounce a decided opinion ; but 
Professor Johnston of this city, who had induced his 
assistant, Mr. Fromberg, to translate a part of Mulder’s 
work on Vegetable and Animal Physiology, considers 
himself bound to bring before the public Mulder’s de- 
fence of himself, from the accusations which Liebig has 
made regarding the accuracy of some of the most im- 
portant statements in Mulder’s work. This was but fair, 
both to Mulder and himself. 


Wit and Humour; with an Illustrative Essay and Cri- 
tical Comments. By Leigh Hunt. London: Smith, 
Elder, & Co. 


This ought to be classed among the handsome gift- 
books of 1847, though it is one to keep its place till 
1947, and much longer. The Introductory Essay is a 
piece of lively, delicate, and subtle criticism, on the 
most distinguished of the purely witty English poets 
and prose writers, and the richest and rarest of the 
literary humorists of every country. The disquisitions 
of the author are enlivened and his points made out by 
felicitous and profuse, though brief, quotation from the 
author he analyzes. The various species of wit are 
nicely discriminated ; the epigrammatic, the burlesque, 
the. exaggerated, the extraragant, and, what is much 
more common, the Mixed style of Wit and Humour, are 
defined and illustrated. Some of the best modern speci- 
mens are drawn from Sydney Smith, who combined wit 
and humour, or leavened his wit with humour, in a very 
extraordinary degree. Even Mr. Hunt admits that 
Smith should rather have been a statesman than a clergy- 


| man. Yet a clergyman like Smith now and then is not 


so far amiss, whether as a zest or alterative to the body. 
For one of the numberof clerical wits—Sterne— Mr. Hunt 
has great, if not excessive admiration. A panegyric 
on Steele, Addison, Fielding, and others, closes with the 
inventor of Uncle Toby. If the design of this work were 
already completed, which we rejoice to think will take 
several more volumes, we should complain that Scotland 
had been entirely overlooked ; for Mr. Hunt, who can 
read Chaucer, can also read Dunbar and Lindsay, and 
must well know that our national poetry contains the 
richest specimens of humour and of all the sorts of wit 
which he has described and illustrated by quotation. 
But for this, “ there is a braw time coming.” With over- 
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admiration of Sterne, Mr. Hunt somewhat depreciates 
Goldsmith, when he speaks of him as “ conscious and 
uneasy.” In society, the awkward man of the peach- 
coloured coat, ambitious of making a figure, and jeered 
at by those infinitely his inferiors, may have been “ un- 
easy and conscious;” but surely not so the creator of 
the Vicar of Wakefield, Moses, and the rest of the 
Primrose and Flamborough families, he whose genial 
humour welled up freely and brightly from that copious 
fountain, not the less sweet and pure from its close 
proximity to those deeper springs of humanity, — 
pathos, and tenderness. However, if Mr. Hunt’s pane- 
gyric turn people back to their half-obsolete Tristram 
Shandy, there will be no harm done to any one, and to 
some much good. The first author selected from is Father 
Chaucer, and the commentary on him is quite as delec- 
table as the text. Shakspere, Ben Jonson, Beau- 
‘mont and Fletcher, follow in sequence. And one kas 
only to regret that they are dismissed so summarily, and 
that at this sitting no more is to be heard of Marvel and 
Swift, and many more half-forgotten or wholly un- 
known authors, which it is not the least of the merits 
of this book to revive. 

Mr. Hunt announces another of these welcome 
volumes for next year; and why not “another and 
another?” We can imagine no better living gleaner 
in the rich fields of English poetry and dramatic literature. 
He is very complimentary to his contemporaries. More 
Wit and Humour are now, he alleges, poured forth 
copiously every day through the newspaper press, than 
the boasted wits of Queen Anne’s time could have com- 
passed ina month. We are not quite sure about this, 
but entirely agree with what follows, nor forget that for 
much of the good spirit, in the evidences of which he re- 
joices, we are indebted to himself and his early contempo- 
raries—the pioneers, the champions of what he now hails 
with exultation, when, after alluding to modern Wit and 
Humour, he remarks :—“ And the best of it is—nay, one 
of the great reasons of it is—that all this surprising 
capacity is on the side of the great new good cause of 
the world—that of the rights of the poor ; for it is only 
from the height of sympathy that we can perceive the 
universal and the just.” 

And Mr. Hunt is preparing another unique volume, 
which we may best let him describe in his own apt 
words :— 

It is a volume apart from the series, and on quite an- 
other plan; its object being to produce such a selection 
from favourite authors, both in prose and verse, as a 
lover of books, young or old, might like to find lying in 
the parlour of some old country-house, or in the quietest 
room of any other house, and tending to an impartial, an 
unlimited, and yet entertaining and tranquillizing review 
of human existence. It is a book, he hopes, such as Mrs. 
Radcliffe would have liked in her childhood; Sir Roger 
de Coverley in his old age; or Gray and Thomson at any 
time. And all those interesting persons will have their 
part in it. 

We are somewhat at a loss whence to draw a specimen 
of the present volume while waiting the appearance of 
that promised. The Introductory Essay will not bear 
dismemberment; and Andrew Marvel is better known as 
a patriot and a beautiful versifier, if not rather a fine 
lyrist, than as a wit or humorist, though he was richly 
both. We take him as such— 


Andrew Marvel, a thoughtful and graceful poet, a 
inasterly prose-writer and controversialist, a wit of the 
first water, and, above all, an incorruptible patriot, is 
thought to have had no mean hand in putting ap end 





to the dynasty of the Stuarts. 
them ridiculous, and his integrity 
sting. The enmity, indeed, of such a man was in itself 
a reproach to them; for Marvel, though on 
Puritan side, was no Puritan himself, nor a foe to any 
kind of reasonable and respectable government. 
had served Cromwell with his friend Milton, as 
Secretary; but would have aided Charles the Second 
willingly, in his place ip Parliament, had the king been 
an honest man instead of a pensioner of France. 
story of his refusing a carte blanche from the king’s 
treasurer, and then sending out to borrow a guinea, 
would be too well known to need allusion to it in a book 
like the present, if it did not contain a specimen of a 
sort of practical wit. 

Marvel being pressed by the royal emissary to state 
what would satisfy his expectations, and finding that 
there was no other mode of persuading him that he had 
none, called in his servant to testify to his dining three 
days in succession upon one piece of mutton. 

Ever the wise and refined Marvel, however, was not 
free from the coarseness of his age; and hence I find the 
same provoking difficulty as in the case of his predeces- 
sors, with regard to extracts from the poetical portion 
of his satire. With the prose I should not have been at 
a loss. But the moment these wits of old time began 
rhyming, they seem to have thought themselves bound 
to give the same after-dinner license to their fancy, as 
when they were called upon fora song. To read the 
noble ode on Cromvell, in which such a erous com- 
pliment is paid to Charles the First,—the devout and 
beautiful one entitled Bermuda, and the sweet over- 
flowing fancies put into the mouth of the Nymph lament- 
ing the loss of her Faun,—and then to follow up their 
perusal with some, nay, most of the lampoons that were 
so formidable to Charles and his brother, you would 
hardly think it possible for the same man to have written 
both, if examples were not too numerous to the contrary. 
Fortunately for the reputation of Marvel’s wit, with 
those who chose to become acquainted with it, he wrote 
a great deal better in prose than verse, and the prose 
does not take the license of the verse. Hence, as Swift 
for another reason observes, we can still read with plea- 
sure his answer to his now forgotten antagonist Parker. 
Of his witty poems, I can only give a single one entire, 
which is the following. The reader knows the impudent 
Colonel Blood, who, in the disguise ef a clergyman, at- 
tempted to steal the crown, in payment (as he said) of 
dues withheld from him in Ireland. Marvel had not 
forgotten the days of Laud, and he saw people still on 
the bench of bishops who were for renewing the old per- 
secutions. Hence the bitterness of the implication made 
against prelates. 


F 


ON BLOOD STEALING THE CROWN, 
When daring Blood, his rent to have regain‘d, 
Upon the British diadem distrain'd, 
He chose the cassock, circingle,* and gown, 
The fittest mask for one that robs the crown; 
But his /ay-pity underneath prevail'd, 
And whilst fe saved the keeper's life, he fail’d. 
With the priest's vestment had he but put on 


The prelate’s cruelty, the crown had gone. 


Tales, designed chiefly for the Young. By Christopher 
Von Schmid, Canon of Augsburg. Translated from 
the German. With numerous Illustrations. In three 
volumes. Dublin: Duffy. 


Two Irish clergymen, Roman Catholics of course, 
have resolved to translate Canon Von Schmid’s Tales at 
their intervals of leisure “ from more laborious study ;” 
and we doubt if they could perform a more useful office 
by any study in which they may engage. We have not 
yet had leisure to peruse all the tales already translated ; 
but we think we may safely judge of the whole from 
large samples chosen at random, and pronounce these 





* The girdle of a cassock ; generally spelt sureingle, 
































stories, from their fascinating simplicity, their genuine 
piety and tenderness of spirit, admirably adapted to the 
purpose of the writer and the translators. That writer 
is a Canon of the Romish Church, but here none of the 
obnoxious or disputed doctrines of the Romish creed 
axe obtruded. The leading lesson inculcated by each 
story is devout and child-like trust in God the Universal 
Father, meek submission to his will, unshaken faith in 
his promises and in the workings of his gracious Pro- 
vidence, and love for the merciful Redeemer. Some of 
the poetical embellishments of the incidents and details 
may be borrowed from the usages of Catholic Germany; 
but they are not of a kind in, for example, the beautiful 
tales of “ The Easter Eggs,” “ The Christmas Eve,” and 
“ The Flower-Basket,” or “ The Wooden Cross,” that the 
most rigid Protestant could object to, either as fond or 
superstitious. In another view, engaging tales proceed- 
ing from a suspicious source, may certainly appear more 
dangerous, in the eyes of bigoted Protestants, than the 
extravagant legends and miracles found in the Folk’s- 
books of the Roman Catholics. A translation of “ The 
Flower-Basket ” was, it appears, published in some 
cheap periodical in Edinburgh, which the translator 
altered to suit—shall we say it?—Protestant prejudice. 
Reference to confession and the mass was left out; yet 
we do not fear to rest the vindication of our high 
opinion of these stories upon the most objectionable 
passages of this very tale. It is that of a virtuous and 
pious father and daughter, who are brought to poverty, 
and overwhelmed with distress, in consequence of unjust 
suspicion having fallen upon the honesty of Mary, an 
only and beloved child. But we must look back for a 
moment to their condition as the reader first sees them. 


After several years of happy union, Jacob’s wife, who 
was in every respect an excellent woman, was taken 
from him by death. His grief was indescribable. His 
years began visibly to tell upon his appearance, and his 
hair became gray. His only remaining pleasure in the 
world was his daughter, the sole survivor of his children, 
who was but five years of age at her mother’s death. 
Like her mother, she was called Mary, and she was in 
every respect her exact image. Even when a child she 
was uncommonly pretty; as her years increased, her 
piety, innocence, modesty, and unaffected good nature, 
gave a peculiar grace to her beauty ; and there beamed 
from her countenance something so indescribably good, 
that you would fancy it was one of the good angels that 
was lookingat you. Before she had completed her fifteenth 
year, she was a perfect house-keeper;— not a speck of 
dust was to be seen in the pleasant little parlour; all 
the utensils in the kitchen shone as if they were new; 
the whole house was a pattern of order and neatness. 
Besides this, she was indefatigable in assisting her father 
in his labours in the garden; and the hours which she 
spent in these occupations were amongst the happiest 
of her life; for her father kpew how to make labour 
a pleasure, by his cheerful and instructive conversation. 

Growing up amor gst plants and flowers, and knowing 
no world but their little garden, she had taken, from her 
very childhood, an extraordinary pleasure in the care of 
flowers. Her father used to send every year for seeds, 
bulbs, and slips of such flowers as she was previously 
unacquainted with,and permitted her to plant them along 
the Lorders of the beds ;—thus constantly supplying her 
with an agreeable occupation for her leisure hours. For 
she tended the delicate plants most carefully, and would 
anxiously watch every strange bud as it appeared, trying 
to guess what kind of flower it contained. She could 
scarcely wait until it expanded, and felt indescribable 
pleasure when the long-expected flower presented itself 
in its full bloom. 

“This is a pure and innocent pleasure,” her father 


would say, with a smile, “Many a one expends more 
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florins for gold and silk attire, than I do half-pence for 
flower seeds; and yet does not procure for his daughter 
half so much innocent enjoyment thereby.” Indeed, 
every month, nay, every week, brought new pleasures to 
Mary. She would often rapturously exclaim, that “ Para- 
dise could scarce be more beautiful than their garden ;” 
and, in truth, few could pass by without stopping to 
admire the beautiful flowers. The children of the village 
peeped daily through the railing, and Mary always 
handed out a few flowers to them, 

Her wise father, however, knew how to turn toa 
higher object the enjoyment which the flowers afforded 
his daughter. . . . In the fine spring and 
summer mornings, therefore he would bring Mary with 
him into the arbour, where amid the pleasant song of 
the birds, they could survey the blooming dew-spangled 
garden, and the rich and fertile landscape, bathed in the 
golden rays of the morning sun. Here he would tell 
her of God, who causes the sun to shine so genially, 
sends the dew and rain, feeds the birds of the air, and 
clothes the flowers of the field in their gorgeous apparel. 
Here he would teach her to know the Almighty as the 
loving Father of men, who reveals himself to us in his 
beloved Son, in an infinitely more loving and gracious 
manner than in the whole creation. Here he taught 
her to pray, by praying with her himself with all the 
fervour of his heart. These morning lessons contributed 
greatly to implant the most child-like piety in her ten- 
der heart. 


This is exceedingly pretty, and not, we hope, in the 
least Papistical. But times changed with Mary and her 
pious father. They were poor and exiled, and Jacob 
was sick unto death; but still sustained by strong amd 
lively faith. And now he was dying, and Mary 


watched whole nights together by his bed; and even 
when others offered to take her place, lest she should fall 
ill herself, and succeeded in persuading her to lie down 
for a little on the bench, she was seldom able to close her 
eyes. If her father only coughed, she was alarmed; if 
he but moved, she crept upon tiptoe to see what was the 
matter. She prepared the most delicate food for him, and 
served him with most loving tenderness. She smoothed 
his pillow, read for him, and prayed without intermission 
by his side. Times without number she stood by his 
bedside, when he was slumbering, wringing her hands 
and lifting up her streaming eyes to heaven, “O my 
God!” would she sob, “ give him to me this once, if it 
be but for a few short years.” 

She had saved a little money by the labour of her 
hands, having often remained up half the night knitting, 
or employed at her needle ;—and she now spent her last 
farthing in procuring him every thing that could afford 
him any little nourishment. 

The pious old man, who, though he recovered a little, 
yet felt too well that this would be his last illness, was 
very calm and composed. He spoke with the greatest 
cheerfulness of his death. Mary burst into tears and 
said, “O, do not speak of it, dearest father; I dare not 
even think of it. What would then become of me ? 
Ah, your poor Mary would then have no one left on 
earth !” 

“ Weep not, dear child,” replied her father, affection- 
ately reaching her his hand from the bed. “ You have 
a kind Father in heaven. He will still remain to you, 
though your earthly father should be taken away. But 
your support and your success in this world are my 
smallest care. The birds find their food, and why should 
not you! God gives it to the sparrow on the house-top 
—how should He not give it to youalso! Ah, itis a 
very different anxiety that troubles me. Remember, my 
only care is lest you should not always continue as 
pious, virtuous, and innocent as, thanks to God, you now 
are. 

“ Alas, my dear daughter, you do not yet know how 
wicked and corrupt is the world, and what wicked 
people there are in it. : ‘ ° ; My eyes 
will soon be closed for ever, and I shall no longer be 


able to watch. But reflect that your Heavenly Father 
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sees you every where, and that, at every moment, your 
heart is open to His sight. You would shrink from 
giving pain, by improper conduct, to your father on 
earth, —and will you not shrink with infinitely more 
horror from displeasing your loving Father in heaven?” 

He turned earnestly towards her. 

“ Look me once more in the face, Mary,” said he. 
“Oh, should you ever be tempted to evil, think of this 
pale face, of these tears, which flow down my blanched 
cheeks. Come, let me take your hand in this cold and 
shrivelled hand of mine, which will soon moulder in the 
dust. Promise me, that you will never forget my words, 
and that, in the hour of temptation, it shall be to you as 
if this cold hand held you back from the abyss ! ” 

She burst into tears. 

- «+ + « . Beever pious, dear Mary; delight in 
thinking of God: walk ever in His presence; bear Him 
ever in your heart. In Him I have found my sweetest 
joys; and, in all my sufferings, my best, my only conso- 


lation. Believe me, Mary, I speak the truth. If it were | 
otherwise, I would say so. I have seen my share of the | 


world, when I was with the Count on his travels. Where- 
ever there was any thing great or splendid to be seen in 
great cities, I always accompanied him. I have spent 
whole weeks in the midst of gaiety. For the brilliant 
feasts, the gay masquerades, the exquisite music, the 
merry speeches and jests, I saw and heard as well as my 
young master himself; and of the choice dainties and 
costly wines, there was always more left for me than I 
could consume. But these noisy enjoyments always left 
my heart empty ; and I can solemnly aver that one hour 
of quiet devotion in an arbour at Eichburg, or here 
under this straw roof, nay, even on this my dying bed, 
always occasioned me more heartfelt pleasure than all 
those vain delights. Do you, therefore, ever seek your 
joy in God, and you will find it in most abundant mea- 
sure. 
“You know well, my dear child, that I have not been 
without sufferings in my time. ‘ ‘ ° ° 
“Our good and faithful God will continue to turn 
your sufferings to your good.— Yes; I am confident that 
my prayers have been heard, and that, although I may 
not live to see it, he will yet bring your innocence to 
light, although this is not necessary for my peace, since 
I already know that you are innocent. 


Jacob’s pious dying exhortations were again and again 
interrupted by bursts of tears. 


“ You burst into tears afresh, dear child,” he resumed, 
“the moment I speak of death. But weep not !—look 
not on death as so terrible—it is rather consoling. . . . 

“The change I make is for the better. Weep not 
then, dear Mary! O, how I rejoice in the near prospect 
of going to my God! How happy shall we feel when 
we shall have laid aside this body which causes us so 
much suffering! You remember how indescribably 
happy we used to be in our blooming garden in the 
beautiful spring mornings. Ah, heaven is that beauteous 
garden of paradise, where an endless spring shall ever 
reign! ‘Tis to that fair land I am now going. Be you 
ever pious and virtuous, that we may there meet again ! 
Here we have shared in many sufferings and trials, and 
we part in tears; but there we shall dwell together in 
joy and felicity, never to separate more! There, too, I 
shall see your mother once again. O, how I rejoice at 
the thought ! Oh, persevere then in virtue, Mary, and 
in the fear of God. Should you prosper in this world, 
forget not,in the enjoyment of fleeting pleasures, the 
eternal happiness which awaits us in heaven. Then 
will your mother and I come to meet you joyfully, and 
receive you into our arms. Weep not, therefore, my 
darling child, but rather rejoice, even now !” 

With discourses such as these, the pious old man 
spent the last days of his life in comforting his daughter, 
who:a he was about to leave alone in the world, and 
admonishing her to guard herself from the corruptions 
of the world. ; ; : ‘ . 

As soon as Jacob’s illness had became serious, Mary 
went to Erlenbrunn, to which parish Pine-Farm be- 
longed, and informed the parish priest, that her father 
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was ill. The priest, a kind-hearted worthy 
quently visited gave him many edifying jnstrestions 
and consoled Mary with great tenderness. One 
when he came to see him, he found the good old 
evidently weaker; and Jacob told his 
as 
call 


ree 


to 
him a little while, as he wished to speak the 
EDear Mary, T have Sow tate af” oulalily 
: ve now 
intend to receive the Bread of Lah toahenret? 
from the hand of our dear parish priest.” 

Mary was alarmed, and the tears came into her e 
when the thought of his approaching death was thas 
brought home to her; but she immediately recollected 
herself. “™ You are in the right, dear father,” said she, 
“ what can we do better than fly to God for refuge in 
our troubles and distresses ?” 

Jacob spent the rest of the day and the evening in 
silent prayer, constantly recollected, and speaking little; 
and the fervour with which he united himself the fol- 
lowing morning with his Divine Redeemer in the holy 
Communion was beyond description. Faith and love, 
and the hope of eternal life, had as if illumined his 
venerable countenance; and the hot tears poured down 
his cheeks. Mary knelt at the foot of his bed, trembling, 
praying, and almost dissolved in tears. . . . . 

The pious old man loved to hear Mary often read to 
him ;*—she read in a low tone, and with much devotion. 
In the last days of his illness, there was nothing he 
listened to with so much pleasure as the last words of 
Jesus and his last prayer. One night, she was watching 
by his bedside alone. The moon shone so brightly into 
the little room through the window, that the glimmer of 
the little night-lamp was scarcely observable. 

“ Mary,” said her father, “ read for me that beautiful 
prayer of Jesus once more.” She lighted a taper and 
read it. 

“ Now give me the book,” said he, “and hold the 
light for a moment.” She handed him the book and 
held the taper towards him. “See,” said he, “this 
shall be my last prayer for you.” He pointed to the 
passage, and prayed with a broken voice, accommodating 
the words to himself and his daughter. 

“Father, I am not in the world, but she is in the 
world fora time. I come, (as I trust,)to thee. Father, 
Most Holy! keep her in thy name from perdition. 
While I was with her in the world, I t to keep her 
in thy name; but now I come to thee. I pray not that 
thou shouldst take her out of the world, but that thou 
shouldst keep her from evil. Sanctify her in truth; Thy 
word is truth. Father, grant that she whom thou hast 
given me, may at length reach that home where | hope 
now to come ! Amen.” 

Mary stood by the bed, weeping and holding the 
candle with a trembling hand; and sobbingly repeated 
* Anfen.” 

“Yes, dear daughter,” continued her father, “ we 
shall there see Jesus in his glory, the glory which God 
gave him before the foundation of the world; there, too, 
we shall meet again.” 

He laid himself down again on his pillow to rest a 
little. He held the book in his hand. It was the 
New Testament. The poor man had bought it with his 
first spare pence after his expulsion from Eichburg, 
had stinted himself in food to procure it. 

“ Dear Mary,” said he, after a pause, “1 thank = 
once more for the affection you have shown me in 
my last illness. You have truly and cheerfully fulfilled 
the fourth commandment; and mark my words, 
will yet be rewarded for it, poor and helpless as | 
obliged to leave you in this world. I can give 
nothing but my blessing and this book. 
virtue, and this blessing will not prove unavailing. 
blessing of a father who trusts in God, is to 
dren more than the richest inheritance. 
book asa remembrance of your old father. It 
indeed, but a few halfpence; but if you read 
it faithfully, I leave you in it, for the 
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spent upon it, an endless treasure ;—though I could 
bequeath you more gold pieces than t spring prodaces 
flowers and leaves—you could not, for all that money, 
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purchase any thing better. For the word of God is 
contained in it, and it possesses the power to save all 
those who believe init. Read every morning—you will 
always be able, however closely occupied, to find time— 
at least one text, and persevere and consider it in your 
heart, during the day. If any thing in it seems hard to 
be understood, ask your director to explain it for you, 
as I have always done. The most important truths are 
clear to all. Cleave to it—follow it—it will not be 
without a blessing for you. The single passage, ‘ Con- 
sider the lilies,’ has taught me more wisdom than all 
the various books I read in my youth.” 


The parish priest was the warm and faithful friend, 
director, and comforter of all his flock, and of Jacob and 
Mary, in their temporal as well as in their spiritual 
interests; and the dying confession notwithstanding, we 
hope that this single passage will make the candid Pro- 
testant pause before he receives stories of the Roman 
Catholic laity not being allowed to read, and not valu- 
ing the Bible, and praying only to saints and the 
Virgin Mary. If the Catholic religion came always 
before us in the guise in which it is presented by the 
Canon of Augsburg, its diffusion need be no cause of 


apprehension. . 





NEW NOVELS. 


Temper and Temperament ; or, Varieties of Character. 
By Mrs. Ellis, author of “The Women of England.” 
2 vols. London: Fisher, Son, & Co. 
Perhaps we err in classing a series of moral tales, 
illustrative of character, under the above head. The 
object of Mrs. Ellis is to exhibit the mischiefs to the 


possessor, and all around him, that arise from unsub- | 


dued or ill-regulated temper, and the more teeming 
mischiefs which result from the union in wedlock of un- 
congenial minds and tempers. Correctives are pointed 
out, in early training, and in the exercise of that mental 
control to which every rational being is called. The 
tales as such are melancholy to weariness. The en- 
durance of the ill-married and the unfortunate heroines, 
goes beyond common sympathies. One cannot see why 
one of them, Agnes Weston, should, save through mental 
weakness, have remained so devoted to a thoroughly 
worthless and heartless husband; or how the impetuous, 
violent, and unreasonable Louisa Temple should have 
undergone so sudden a transformation into the amiable, 
patient, and gentle, as well as the firm-minded ener- 
getic woman, which nature and temperament had made 
her. This last story, entitled Imprisoned Mind, is the 
best and longest ofthe series. With many inconsisten- 
cies—or indeed a total want of congruity in some in- 
stances—it displays power, and, what is better, supe- 
riority to those conventionalisms which have too much 
“ imprisoned the mind” of the authoress in some of her 
previous works, and which is doubly to be regretted in 
one who, like her, shows a capacity for higher things. The 
Messrs. Fisher have embellished the volumes from their 
pictorial stores, but their greatest attraction lies within 
—in the one tale of “ Imprisoned Mind.” Our extract, 
recommended by unity of design, must be from another 
story.—The ill-married lady, driven to extreme poverty 
by her worthless husband, who is dunning her for 
money, applies for a situation in some charitable Insti- 
tution. It is said :— 

Had Agnes been able to appear in person before the 
individuals whose advertisements she answered, it is 


probable she would not have had to wait long for a fa- 
vourable acceptance of her services ; for the calm of her 
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sweet countenance, with its open clear expression, would 
have been a strong recommendation to all who wished 
to throw their burdens upon one whom they could im- 
plicitly trust ; but her letters were no more than com- 
mon letters on such subjects, and therefore it was that 
she wrote, and wrote again, frequently receiving no 
answer, and in cases where an answer was granted, re- 
ceiving mostly, in connexion with it, some proposal of 
uncertain issue, involving an immediate expenditure 
beyond her power to meet. At last, however, there 
was one situation, respecting which so many letters 
passed, that Agnes began to hope, and even calculated 
her means with a view to ascertaining, whether a journey 
to London might not be undertaken, in order to meet 
face to face the committee of ladies with whom she was 
in correspondence. ‘ ‘ , , ' 
Nothing had been said about the age of the assistant 
required, and therefore the youthfui appearance of 
Agnes seemed likely at once to settle the business 
against her; for the ladies drew up astonished, looked 


_ at each other, nodded, and then shook their heads. 


* It is useless to occupy the time of the committee 
with this application,” said one. 

* We might inquire the age of the party,” said ano- 
ther, struck wlth the agreeable countenance and manner 
of the applicant. | 

“1 find,” said a third, “ we have been labouring 
under 2 misunderstanding with regard to your qualifi- 
cations.” And in making this explanation she looked 
directly at Agnes, without asking her to sit down. 
“ We did not expect to see,so young a person. We 
have a great deal of business to occupy us this morning. 
You are quite at liberty to withdraw.” 

* Age was not specified in any of your letters,’ ob- 
served Agnes, with so gentle and yet so sweet a tone of 
remonstrance, that more than one of the ladies began to 
feel something more was due than just a blunt dismissal ; 
and indeed, if the objection specified could by any 
means be overcome, there w hopeful signs in the 
manner and appearance of t. _oung person before 
them, which it was evident the ladies were beginning to 
be impressed with. 

* Perhaps,” said one of the party, “ you are not 
really so young as we suppose.” 

Agnes told her age, and instead of being more, it was 
less than they had anticipated ; for early cares, added to a 
naturally delicate constitution, had given to her counte- 
nance a thoughtfulness that was far beyond her years. 

Encouraged by the evident desire of the ladies to 
think favourably of her, Agnes ventured to observe, in 
her own behalf, that she had always been accustomed to 
an active and useful life, and that she believed if the 
ladies could make up their minds to trust her with the 
duties of the situation in question, they would find her 
more experienced than many who were twice her age. 

One lady, the most commanding of the party, shook 
her head. “ We want stability,” she said, “ even more 
than talent.” 

Agnes raised her clear blue eyes, and absolutely 
smiled with hope, for stability was exactly what she 
knew herself to possess. “ In that respect,” said she, 
“ I do not think you would be disappointed.” 

“ Don’t be too confident,” said the lady, frowning her 
down, and quenching the little ray of hope which had 
just begun to dawn. 

In another moment those clear blue eyes were suf- 
fused with tears, for Agnes was not accustomed to be 
too confident ; and looking fixedly upon the ground, she 
awaited in patient resignation the sentence of her 
doom. 

“ You are a widow, I suppose,” said the commanding 
lady, with as much composure as if she had said—* You 
live at number three ;”’ and while a shock like electric 
fire ran through the delicate frame of poor Agnes, she 
answered audibly—* No.” 

There was a great deal of whispering amongst the 
ladies after this ; some pleading, and others putting 
down, with all their might, as if assured there must be 
something wrong behind the scenes. 

“ Where is your husband ?” asked the managing lady. 
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“Is that of consequence to the committee ” inquired | of the last ; and if so, Walter Hamilton, whieh is of the 
Agnes, with a simplicity which it was impossible to | fair average merit, may be presumed superior to the 


construe into impertinence. ‘ v4: . 
“ It is of the utmost importance,” replied the lady. — ‘Tuts sapere 7 pgg' pemicy ony ve 
“ Thus far, I can assure you,” said Agnes, “that he | “ice. Farther we cannot go: the story is common- 
is very far off.” place in character, incident, and conclusion, but if it 
“ And not at all likely to return?” asked the lady. does never fully attract, it never repels young and 
“ Not at all,” was the faintly uttered reply. patient novel readers. The scene is Lreland, the per- 


“ Perhaps he might be wishing you to join him?” con- | sonages English absentees, and all sorts of natives 


wae phe 4 thee head. of the Emerald Isle, from the “ quality” and squires, 


“ But would you go to him if he did?” said another | t0 the wonted and hackneyed raseally law agents, fos- 
lady, peering up into the face of the poor wife, and evi- | terers, and gossoons. Romance writers who choose Lre- 
dently asking from sheer curiosity, without any other | land for their loca/e, are unfortunate in Banim, Carle- 


motive. . 
t d lately g before them. 
“Of course I would,” replied Agnes, more boldly an, ond Lover, heving se letny gene 7 = 
than before. Mr. James’s Republished Romances. Vol. X. “The 
The ladies exchanged looks of great disapprobation. Brigand.” London: Smith, Elder, & Co. 


“ Has he ever expressed that wish to you!” asked the | wy poss, oo, 5 nr... . Bette 
curious lady, with the same peering erate sie W hite Stone Canoe ; _ he Better Lan i. . By 
This-was going too far. It was probing too deeply Percy St. John, author of “ The Trapper’s Bride,” &c. 
that ever-aching wound which Agnes could bear, and bear London : Lewis. 
almost with cheerfulness, so long as she kept its hidden This is : > : > vet not 
pangs entirely to herself. Unable to make any definite Pech a“ %g Sheds | =~ yikes A - he wild 
reply, from being so entirely taken by surprise, she pega 7 ae eee Fes . . 
burst into tears ; at which the ladies again nodded their | 224 Somewhat youthful withal. 
disapprobation, more assured than ever that something 





must be very wrong in the case of a young wife thus ware @ t 
separated from her husband. The commanding lady, THE ANNUALS FOR 1847. 
however, who had more kindness of heart than her We delay our usual yearly report on these gorgeous 


manner seemed to indicate, thought it best to put an | or handsome Annual Volumes until the Ist of January, 
end to an investigation which could not possibly result | that we may have the means of giving a more satisfac- 
in any practical good to either party. tory account of them. As yet few have reached the 


“I perceive,” said she, “ that you do not understand | . oe lh: 
us. The ladies of the committee have nothing but your | North,—few of the comparatively few that still appear 


interest at heart, next to the interest of this institution. | on the stage, sustained by their innate vitality, whether 
Your age and circumstances altogether place it out of in literature, typography, or picture. An exception 
their power to do any thing for you, as regards the situa- | must be made for the Juvenile Annuals, as children are 


ion it stion. This itte , > siders | , a 
tion in question. This committee therefore considers | naturally impatient for the gifts and rewards awarded 


ou entirely at liberty to withdraw. Is it not so, é ; ; 
ladies ” . J ° *> to them at Christmas-tide. And first among them is,— 


The question being answered by nods, and looks of a 
most decided character, and the unanimous opinion of | 
the committee being in favour of proceeding immediately | 
to other, and to them more important business, Agnes 





The Boy's Summer-Book ; Descriptice of the Season, 
Scenery, Rural Life, and Country Amusements. By 
Thomas Miller, author of “The Country,” “ Rural 


was considered to have withdrawn herself, even before | Sketches,” &c. &c., with thirty-six Illustrations, En- 
the last gentle and respectful courtesy with which she graved on Wood, by Henry Vizetelly. London: Chap- 
turned away from the door. man & Hall. 


This was transacting business. Amongst other 
minutes made upon the books that day, there stood one 
relating to an ineligible application for a vacant matron- humanizing sketches, written in a style peculiar to 
ship, and this was all; and the subject passed away England, and which never fails to fascinate English 
—— bd = vobnsagpa sage . rye grace ta | readers of all ages, from the urchin, to whom they open 
ce vat the curious lady, who had but recently been) ' ne me 
ne wondered exceedingly, after she went home, | up a new world of beauty and delight, to the grand 
how matters stood between that young wife and her | "7° before whom they conjure back the joys of his 
husband, and for what cause he could have left her so | boyhood and youth. We find the Mowers at work, 
early. 'the Hay-makers rolling among the new-mown hay, the 

It is needless to say, that Agnes returned home with | first angling and boating exploits; Shecp-washing, the 
a wounded, as well as " disappointed apAEsS § perhaps | Water-hen, the Cuckoo, and a hundred more charming 
the more so, that the institution in whose kind offices | _. i canes 0 sie al hit ile 
she had hoped to take a part, was one of pure benevo- | pictures; the still life reliey ed by portraits of old soldiers, 
lence—one whose tender mercies were expressly called | eccentric village patriarchs, and old-world dames, and 
forth on behalf of the weakest and most helpless portion | the whole embosomed in choice rural bits, analogous to 
of the community. She knew not, in her little expe- | Gainsboro’ or Wilson, or in highly-finished landscapes. 
— with the world, how hardening a process is that of | The wood-cuts are true in character, and as engaging 
sitting in judgment upon the deserving and the undeserv- | ae 
ing intheir application for shelter and for kindness ; nor, | ** the pen-and-ink sketches. 
on the other hand, how often it happens that the really , At the close of this pretty volume, a “ Boy's Own 
benevolent are incapable of sympathy ; while the sym- , Library” is announced, which, if it come up to promise, 
pathizing, too frequently shrinking from the duties of | wil] be a rare acquisition. 
active benevolence, will rest satisfied with offering the | - : 
tribute of a few tears, and tears only, to the sufferings The Recreation; a Gift- Book for Young headers, with 
of their fellow-creatures. Engravings. Edinburgh: Menzies. London: Orr 


Walter Hamilton, a Norel. By Mrs. C. D. Burdett, & Co, 
author of “ English Fashionables Abroad,’ &c. 3 | Several volumes of this small annual have now ap- 
vols. London: Newby. | peared. That for the present year maintains the cha- 
Every body says that the Minerva press productions | racter of the series. It consists of a good selection of 


of this generation are a decided improvement on those ' relations of those perils, adventures, enterprises, and 
VOL, XILI,~—NO. CLVI, 35 


We have here a charming little volume of rural and 
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marvels, which so’powerfuliy interest the juvenile reader. 
Among others drawn upon, is the modern Sinbad, Herman 
Melville, the lively and inventive American adventurer. 


The Jurenile Scrap-Book. By Mrs. Ellis. 
P Fisher, Son, & Co. 


The outside garniture, the union-flower in gold, em- 
bossed upon a cover of rich pale amber, renders the 
Juvenile Scrap-Book, for 1847, at first sight, very attrac- 
tive ; nor do its intrinsic merits fall short of its trap- 
pings. Some of the plates are first-rate—the frontispiece, 
Poole’s Mountain Stream, being of the number. The 


London: 





Vignette, a portrait entitled Woman’s Lot, is one of those 
juvenile, equivocal faces, expressive of a future history. 
Most of the plates are either choice English landscapes 
or rich scenic or architectural pictures. The literature | 
is, 80 far as it goes, pleasant and instructive. To a por- 
trait of the late Pope Gregory XVI., Mrs. Ellis has 
appended a short biographical notice, remarkable for its 
liberality. One does like to see a strictly Protestant 
lady telling the youth of England that a Pope is not 


always some nondescript monster with horns, hoofs, and 
tail.! 
| 


New Year’s Day. By Mrs. Gore. London : Fisher, & Co. | 
Last year, Mrs. Gore, the brilliant and indefatigable, | 





whose genius possesses all the powers of that pretty toy, | 
the Kaleidoscope,—so rapidly does it vary and combine in | 
new and glittering forms the limited number of its | 
gaily-tinted elements,—last year Mrs. Gore gave us the 
Christmas-gift of “The Snow-Storm,” a genial English 
sketch and story. This she has followed up with “ New 
Year’s day,” a little work of the self-same character 
and appearance; a prettily done-up book, with a few 
illustrations, and just such as one likes to see among the 
green-house plants of a drawing room at this season, 
or with its pale, delicate green, contrasting the ‘rich 
gloss of the Christmas evergreens of every snug and | 
comfortable English family-parlour. It is now many 
years since we said, and again earnestly repeat,—how | 
much superior, as a little gift of the season, or asa 
token of remembrance, affection, and good-will, is any 
book of harmless entertainment, no matter how slight, 
to the ancient interchange of country turkeys for town | 
plum-cakes, caps, gloves, and ribbons; or for the school- | 
boy’s customary holiday half-crown and cross-bun. | 
Such reflexions make one rejoice in the diffusion of | 
little works like this of Mrs. Gore, although their 
authors were immeasurably inferior to that lady. 


Punch’s Pocket- Book. 


Among the new periodicals of 1847, this must not be | 
forgotten. Mr. Punch goes at every thing, and in 
every thing he is successful. Out he comes, in the | 
gloomy month of November, with his Pocket-Book, to | 
make his countrymen merry and wise, and to redeem | 
them from the ancient national practice of hanging and | 
drowning themselves. His abounding fun does not, | 
however, make him forget that people need to know the | 
day of the month, and occasionally to think of such sub- 
lunary matters as the lists, tables, and calendars, com- 
mon toother pocket-books. Mr. Punch’s wit may some- 
times want salt, to make it keep for a whole year in good 
and pungent preservation. But for this no Pocket-Book 
maker can bargain,—every thing wears out. And the | 
Pocket-Book is capital, at least on its first appearance, | 


and the illustrations quite as clever as the text they | 
illuminate. 
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PAMPHLETS AND TRACTS. 

Letrers To Loxp MorpetH oN THE EpvucatTIon ov 
tHE Peopte. By Charles Mackay, LL.D.—Dr. Mackay 
contends for a National System, or rather a State 
System of Education, that to a great extent should 
be enforced by Statute; if not for the Prussian 
System in toto. The public mind upon this great ques- 
tion is not yet sufficiently informed and ripened; and 
non-legislation upon so important a subject, is certainly 
much better than hasty and crude legislation. After a 
struggle of centuries the rights of conscience have been 
fully established, and also the great right of popular re- 
presentation ; and we must pause before making over, in 
their stead, the power of the School, the formation of the 
national mind, to the State, or to any centralized body or 
Board whatever, under State control or patronage. 
The extent to which State interference might be of ad- 
vantage, even at this stage, we conceive to be, granting 
similar powers to communities to establish and support 
Schools that are given them to supply themselves with 
good pavements, good water, or street lamps. But 
where 111 must contribute, all must have an active voice ; 
and as all have a common interest in a proper organiza- 
tion and administration of Schools, we have no fear of 
the people not being found as fit to take care of the educa- 


tion of their children, and those of their community, as 


they are to the other public duties of citizens. We con- 
fess a peculiar jealousy of the State, even the free State 
of England, taking the education of the whole people 
into its paternal management. It seems as if, in breaking 


up the old monopolies of the Church and the Legislature, 


we were about, broadly and rashly, to lay the foundation 
of another, and a worse. Let the Legislature make the 
maintenance of the necessary number of Schools com- 
pulsory on localities; and their organization and admi- 
nistration may, we think, be very safely left to indi- 
vidual interest and intelligence. And why not try the 
experiment in a few towns, where the inhabitants, or the 
majority of householders are willing to tax them- 
selves to support the schools where their children and 
those of their poorer neighbours are to be educated, 
and which they are directly, or by their representatives, 


| to control ?—which are neither State Schools, nor Church 


Schools, but People’s Schools, Municipal Schools, self- 
supported, and managed by those who, being compelled 
to support them, will not be likely to see them mis- 
We have been urging this for years past, we 
were the first to urge it, and now rejoice to see that the 
idea has been taken up in other and influential quarters. 


| The Examiner thinks with us, and others will follow. 


Wuo sHouLp EpvucaTE THE Prince or Wates?—The 


answer to the question put in the title of this pamphlet 


is, “ for the next five years, a woman.” We cansee no 
reasonable objection. A few ladies are suggested for 
governesses to his small Royal Highness, and we are 
surprised not to find among them, if not the first, Miss 
Edgeworth. But age may, in this instance, be a dis- 
qualification. Howsoever educated, our author would 
not have the future Sovereign educated by aclergyman ; 
and common sense certainly points rather to a states- 
man than to a priest as the tutor of a Sovereign Prince of 
this age. There were very great errors in the educa- 
tion of the family of George III., strict and religious 
churchman as the King himself was. Indeed, it is to be 
feared that the young princes of that family, though edu- 
cated by ecclesiastics, were little better than profligate 
spendthrifts and roués ; very ill brought up. The im- 
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proved spirit of the age will, we trust, help to train 
the sons of Queen Victoria in better courses ; but as 
they will neither, it is too probable, be taken out of the 
hands of clergymen, nor yet made over to women, in 
selecting their governors, the characters of the wives 
and daughters of the persons holding so important a 
public trust, ought to be an element for consideration. 
Though we fear our author’s advice will not be taken, in 
educating the Prince from childhood to manhood, we 
are bound to say, that much of it is sensible and judi- 
cious, and that its enthusiasm is all upon the right side. 


PracticaL Hints rowarps IMPROVING THE MERCHANT 
Marine Service. By a Merchant Captain.—According 
to the Merchant Captain, the mercantile navy is retro- | 
grading rapidly, and this too, while that of our neigh- 
bours across the Channel is improving. In the midst of | 
his grumblings, he, however, does throw out some sug- | 
gestions for improvement. © 
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Tne Inpian Meat Book. By MissLeslie. London: 
Smith, Elder, & Co.-—This little work professes tocontain 
the best Americao receipts for preparing maize meal in 
various forms. ‘he authoress is an American lady, 
who probably knows the subject well enough : but her 
tract is too dear, and does not contain more that is es- 
sential than has been lately published in all the news- 
papers. : 

Tue INsustice aND ABSURDITY OF THE EXISTING Law 
REGARDING TITLE-DEEDS OF HeERITABLE Property IN 
ScoTLanp, exposed in a Letter and Memorial. By 
Robert Wallace, Esq.—The law complained of is, no 
doubt, unjust and absurd enough; and, moreover, no 
small obstruction in the way of social advancement. 
Mr. Wallace has great merit in calling attention to this 
universally acknowledged evil, -——- acknowledged by all 





' save a few old feudal lawyers,—and in his persistent 


course of exposing its injustice. 





oy 


PARTIES.—PUBLIC OPINION.—NEXT ELECTION. 


Tue Whig and Tory newspapers have been indulging | 
in a controversy as to the existence or non-existence of 
certain alleged differences between members of the 
Cabinet. The question is subordinate !to the greater 
one relating to an approaching fusion of parties which 
some anticipate, and of not the slightest moment except 
in so far as it may bear upon the latter. In the sense | 
in which these differences are said to exist by the Tory | 
journals, there is, we believe, nothing in the rumours | 
caught at. That there are material discrepancies of | 
opinion and sentiment, on essential points of policy, no 
one can doubt who remembers Lord John Russel’s failure 
in his first attempt to form a Cabinet. That similar | 
varieties of opinion and sentiment exist among the so- | 
called Conservative party, which adhered to Sir Robert | 
Peel during the late session, is equally certain. Among. 
the leaders of the Peel party, there are men who recog- | 
nise spirits more congenial to their own in the ranks of | 
the Russell party than among their own ostensible allies, | 
and the converse holds good. If the next Cabinet is 
necessarily to be composed of members of one or both 
of these parties, there can be little doubt of its being 
what has been called, in former days, a “ broad-bottom 
administration.” But this fusion of parties will be 
brought about more by the pressure from without than 
by compatibilities or incompatibilities within. 

That the only choice in the formation of a new Cabi- 
net will lie among members of these parties, seems suffi- 





degrading spectacle of unreasoning jealousies and 
cowardly cruelty which was witnessed at the time al- 
luded to, and which yet brings a blush of shame to the 
cheek of every right-minded Englishman when recalled, 
may not again be lived overin this country. But when 
we recollect the materially altered position of the 
Romish Church and the Romish State in Europe since 
that time, we do think it barely possible to get up such 
a panic. Be this, however, as it may, the men who 
have at this moment taken the task in hand are not the 
men to accomplish it. They have pitched their note as 
high at the first outset as they could safely have done 
after cautiously working up the public by hints and 
innuendoes progressing to possible and probable state- 
ments, and thence to extravagance. The declamations 
which would have roused, properly prepared, mobs to 
frenzy, are only laughed at when thundered in the 
ears of unsympathizing bystanders. And _ ridicule 
awakened at the outset is rarely converted into enthu- 
siasm. 

These two sections or fragments of the old obstruc- 
tive party left out of account, there is literally not a 
shred or rag of it left. The truth is, that with the excep- 
tion of Lord Eldon, we have had no practical statesman 
of that stamp since 1820. The rampant tone of the 
old Church and State party was never perhaps louder 
or more reckless than for the five or six years which fol- 
lowed that date—when Blackwood, in all the reckless- 


ciently obvious. One or two new men may be enlisted. | ness of youth, John Bull, in all the recklessness of 
Mr. Cobden may be induced, definitively and perma- | his clever unprincipled man-upon-town system — and 


nently, to adopt the profession of politics. 
staple material of the next ministry will be Peelites or 
Russellites, or both. The Protectionists have no leader 
to keep them together; and free-trade having come to 
be regarded as un fait accompli, they have no principle 
to keep them together. The National Club, with 


its affiliated Protestant alliances, comes a day too | 


late. 
Mackworth and the Rev. Herbert Seymour to the meet- 


Such old wives’ tales as were told by Sir Digby | 


But the | a number of minor imitators, were writing ultra- 
| Toryism for a wager. 


But there was even then 
more cry than wool. The very statesmen who counte- 
nanced and encouraged these writers, and threw 
themselves, for support against the Whigs, upon the 
good souls who bona fide believed their doctrines, were 
sedulously and actively undermining their opinions. 
Peel is not the first and only statesman of our day who 





| has run with the hounds and held with the hare. He 








ing of the Surrey Protestants in Kennington, might | is not the only minister who has kept himself in office 


have had some effect were the nation in such a mood as __ by the support of the obstructives, waiting for the safe 
it was in the time of Titus Oates’ plot. We have great time to join the movement. From before 1820, till the 


faith in the capability of nations to fall into states of | schism between Canning and the Eldonites, Huskisson, 
temporary hallucination on religious topics, and will | Castlereagh, Liverpool, nay Croker himself, were play- 
not therefore take upon us to say positively that the | ing the same game. While Blackwood was rattling 














































re John Bull had com- 
d sufficiently indecorous career, 
ished a weekly newspaper—either 
ion of the secret service fund, or 
from their respective salaries—to pre- 
iblic mind for the adoption of some of the 
"reforms recommended by the Whigs and the 
Minster Radical leaders. The paper was edited by 
seman who has since been the principal and most 
@fiicient agent of the Useful Knowledge Society —who 
has, indeed, in respect of its most acceptable and really 
useful publications, been the Useful Knowledge Society. 
The tone of his paper was friendly to the actual occu- 
pants of place, with a liberal construction of practical 
r s and recommendation of their adoption. The 
fracas about the Queen terminated his ccnnexion with 
the Tory Ministers; but the good work which he had 
begun, under their auspices, he has prosecuted ever 
sihee — at first on his independent resources, and 
since in alliance with the Useful Knowledge Society. 
Macaulay and the late Mr. Praed made their debuts as 
public writers under his auspices. This disassociation 
of principles of practical reform, more or less trenchant 
from mere opposition to Government, found many 
approvers and imitators. The ministers, though the 
continuity of their liberalizing missionary exertions was 
interrupted by the miserable affair of the Queen’s trial, 
did not abandon them. And thus, while the organs of old 
high and dry Toryism were ranting their loudest, Tory- 
ism was oozing out of their party as rapidly as Bob 
Acres’ valour oozed out of his little body while he 
talked of killing his man a week “ in the country.” 
When the Grey ministry came into power, there was, 
thanks to this silent rationalizing process within the 
bosom of the preceding ministerialists, no Tory party, 
though a pretty strong anti-Reform Bill party was 
mustered against them. And a very short tenure of 
















nominis umbra. The Tory process of conversion con- 
sisted in the adoption of practical rational views of politics 
without quitting their leaders. The Whig process con- 
sisted in retaining practical rational views of politics 
and contracting distrust of their leaders. The result 
has been in the great mass of society—throwing out 
of account professional politicians and amateur partisans, 
forced to be such by their innate mental constitution— 
a gradual approximation on the part of men of all 
political sects, the development of a new national 
opinion. This opinion is not entirely or exclusively re- 
presented by either of the two leading sections of public 
men at this moment. It is, however, by the instrumen- 


this country must work for many years to come. Its 
views, principles, and tastes, will decide what farther 
reforms are immediately practicable, and what are not. 
Its advance beyond the outworn dogmas of party is a 
guarantee against relapse into those follies to which 
National Clubs, Protestant Alliances, and Protectionist 
Assocjations would drag us back. 

It is of the utmost importance for the practical states- 
man to gather the collective opinion of this large and 
predominating section of society. If merely selfishly 
aspiring to power, in his ambition he must learn this 








PUBLIC OPINION—NEXT ELEGPION. 





office by the Whigs, has made their party equally a | 


tality of this mass of opinion, that the Government of | 





Opinion, in order to know the conditions on which he 
. ¥ obtain power~the kind and amount of service he 
must render to the public in return. If his ambition be 
ofa more generous nature—if he aspire not only to dis- 
charge the routine duties of office, and fill a conspicuous 
place in the public eye, but to have a name in history as 
one whe left the organization of society and govern- 
ment better than he found it—the temper and views of 
the dominamét portion of the public must be assiduously 
studiéd, in Order that he may know how to move and 
direct it to his ends, At this moment the exact state of 
public opinion is engaging the attention of even mere 
desultory amd narrower-thonghted persons. The cer- 
tainty that a general election cannot be far distant, is 
already setting the least curious to observe and con- 
jecture. There are abundance of symptoms to indicate 
that the mext election will depend more upon opinion 
than personal alliances. The latter must and always 
will exercise a large influence: but abstract opinion will 
on this occasion assert more than its average share. 
There are two classes of observations from which we 
draw this inference :—The first contains the results of the 
recent municipal elections, They have gone decidedly in 
favour of parties professing what are called liberal opin- 
ions,either as reformers or conformers; but inso far as per- 
sonal selection is concerned, they have to an unwonted ex- 
tentturned upon local and practical questions, irrespective 
of party conmexions. ‘The second class of observations 
referred to, Contains the remarks made in the course of 
recent visits of some continuance, by ourselves and 
friends, to Warious rural districts, both in the south and 
north, in Emgland and Scotland. We were not pre- 
pared to fimd such an amount of acquiescence in the 
past, as something beyond regall, which exists in these 
localities. The repeal of the Corn-laws is daily more 
and more freely spoken of as a judgment which cannot 
be expected to be reversed. The experience of the in- 
noxiousness (as far as they are concerned) of that repeal, 
has not only reconciled many of the country gentlemen 


| to the change, but prepared them to look with less awe 


upon coming changes. They are even looking forward 
wistfully, amd with desire, to further innovations. Re- 
lief from the heavy taxation imposed by the unmeaning 
complications of the law of real property is ardently 
desired. The habit of investing spare cash in railways ; 
the desire to have railways introduced into their own 
districts (im some instances with an eye to compensa- 
tion, in others on account of the benefits derived from 
railways, in the economized transport of fuel, manure, 
and farm-produce,) is familiarizing them with new spe- 
culations amd habits of business. A rapid change in 
the views and sentiments of our landowners is at this 
moment in progress. They are, one after another, be- 
coming conformers; speaking of Sir Robert Peel as a 
safe statesman ; talking tolerantly even of Lords Grey 
and John Russell. 

It is a spring season in politics; a time when the 
cultivators of that too often arid and stubborn soil 
ought to avail themselves of the general relaxing, to 
tum their furrows and sow liberal and sound opinions 
broadcast. The impending election will be their first 
harvest, and its returns will enable them to estimate 
those of the more distant future. 
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